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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PROTECTORATE. 

It has been said that, in the selection of his execu- 
tors, Henry VIII. was guided by the desire J»ii.,i647. 
to leave a government behind him in which pi« whieh 
the parties of reaction and of progress should vin. inut' 
alike be represented, and should form a azeonton, 
check one upon the other* No individual among them 
was given precedence over another, because no one 
could be trusted with supreme power. On both sides 
names were omitted which might naturally have been 
looked for. Gardiner was struck from the list as 
violent and dangerous ; Lord Parr the queen's brother. 
Lord Dorset who had married Henry's niece, were 
passed over as sectarian or imprudent ; and, whatever 
further changes the king might himself have contem- 
plated, he may be presumed to have desired that the 
existing order of things in Church and State should be 
maintained as he had left it till Edward's minority 
should expire. 

In anticipation of the contingency which had now 
arrived, an act of parliament had been passed ^..topw. 
several years before, empowering sovereigns ^^iS^ 
who might succeed to the crown while under J5J2i?** 
age, to repeal by letters patent all meas- "oinoritj. 
ures which might have been passed in their names; 
and this act, without doubt, was designed to prohibit 
regents, or councils of regency, from meddling with 
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16 LaH Directions of Henry. [Ch. xxiv. 

serions questions.^ But the king did not leave the 
world without expressing his own views with elaborate 
HnuygiTM expUcituess. He spent the day before his death 

his lait In* , • •irirrni to* 

strnetimif to m couversation with Lord Hertford and our 
ibrdi William Paget on the condition of the country. 

He urged them to follow out the Scottish marriage to 
the union of the crowns, and by separate and earnest 
messages he commended Edward to the care both of 
Charles V. and of Francis I.^ So much they commu- 
nicated to the world ; with respect to the re&t they kept 
l&eir secret. It is known only that the king continued 
his directions to them as long as he could speak, and 
they were with him when he died. 

Whatever he said, however, the Earl of Hertford 
never afterwards dared to appeal to the verbal instruc- 
tions of Henry as a justification of the course which 
whoibnnt he intended to follow. He had formed other 
ieheoMt schemes, and he had determined in his own 
mind that he was wiser than his master. The Earl of 
Hertford, ardent, generous, and enthusiastic, the popu- 
lar successful general, the uncle <^ Edward, was ill 
satisfied with the limited powers and the narrow sphere 
of actbn which had been assigned him. He saw Eng- 
land, as he believed, ripe &r mighty changes easy of 
accomplishment. He saw in imagination the yet im- 
perfect revolution carried out to completion, and him- 
self as the achiever of the triumph remembered in the 
history of his country. He had lived in a reign in 
y^ which the laws had been severe beyond prec- 

SSSSii^ edent, and when even speech was criminaL 
■*«*J He was himself a believer in liberty ; he 

1 SS Heniy Vm. cap. 17. 

^ Memoraudm of Directions to the AmlMiBAdofS hiTymnce and Flandttis 
M8.SUU6Paper OJie$. 
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iwr.] The AmMtian of the Earl of Eerif<yrd. 17 

imagined that the strong hand could now be dis* 
pensed with, that an age of enlightenment was at hand 
when severity could be superseded with gentleness and 
lOTce by persuasion. 

But, to accomplish these great purposes, he required 
a larger measure of authority. Before the king^s body 
was cold, in the corridor outside the room where it was 
lying, he entreated Paget to assist him in H^intrfgnw 
altering the arrangements, and Paget, with ^^'***** 
some cautions and warnings, and stipulating ***'**•• 
only that Hertford should be guided in all things by his 
advice, consented.^ 

It was now three o'clock in the morning of the 28th 
of January. The king had died at two, and after this 
hurried but momentous conversation, the Earl hastened 
off to bring up the Prince, who was in Hertfordshire 
with Elizabeth. In his haste he took with him the 
key of the will, for which Paget was obliged to send 
after him. In returning it, he recommended that for 
the present some caution should be used in communi- 
cating the contents to the world.^ The world should 
experience the benefit of the alterations before it was 
made aware of the nature of them. 

In the afternoon of Monday the 81st he arrived at 
the Tower with Edward. The death of J^^J* 
Henry had been formally made known only in the toww. 

1 Two years after, Paget reminded Hertford of their conversation, and 
of his own warnings. " What seeth yonr Grace," he wrote. " Many, the 
king's subjects all ont of discipline, oot cf obedienoe, carrying neither for 
Protector nor king. What is the matter ? Marry, sir, that which I said to 
yonr Grace in the gallery. Liberty I Liberty! and your Grace's too much 
gentleness, your softnesa, your opinion to be good to the poor — the opinion 
of such as saith to your Grace, * Oh, sir, there was never man that had tha 
hearts of the poor as you have.* »' — Paget to the Protector: MS, Dmetiio, 
Edward VI. Vol. Vm. State Paper Office. 

S Hertford to Paget: Tytler's Edward and Marff, Vol. L p. 15. 
VOL. V. 9 
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18 The Council in Session at the Tower, [Ch. xxiv. 

the morning of that. day. The council was in session, 
and Paget had already proposed a protectorate. Lord 
Wriothesley, the chancellor, spoke earnestly in oppo- 
sition. Protectorates, especially when they had been 
held by the uncles of kings, had been occasions of 
disaster and crime ; the Protector in the minority of 
Henry VI. had ruined the finances and lost France ; 
Edward V. had been murdered by the Duke of 
Gloucester. But Paget's influence was stronger than 
Wriothesley's, and the chancellor reluctantly acquies- 
cing, the form of government as disposed by Henry was 
modified on Hertford's appearance in the following in- 
strument. 

" We, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Lord 
Wriothesley, Chancellor of England, William Lord 
St. John, John Lord Russell, Edward Earl of Hert- 
ford, John Viscount Lisle, Cuthbert Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Anthony Browne, William Paget, Edward North, 
Edward Montague, Anthony Denny, and WilUam 
Herbert, being all assembled together in the Tower of 
London the last day of January, have reverently and 
diligently considered the great charge committed to us, 
and calling to Almighty God for his aid and assistance, 
have resolved and agreed with one voice to stand to 
and maintain the last will and testament of our late 
master in every part and article of the same. 

" Further, considering the greatness of the charge, 

Theexeca- the multitude of business, the number of ex- 
ton, consid- . 1 . 1 Tl 

ering the ccutors appomted with like and equal charce, 

importance . - ..'^^ ^ „^ 

of the charge it snouicl DQ more than necessary, as well for 

committed ^, , % -, m 

to them, the honour, surety, and good government of 
the most royal person of the king our sovereign lord that 
now is, as for the more certain and assured direction of 
his afiairs, that some special man of the number afore- 
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1547.] Hertford is made Protector. 19 

said should be preferred in name and place before other, 
to whom, as to the head of the rest, all strangers D^^e that 
and others might have access, and who for his ^^L?^ 
virtue, wisdom, and experience in things were ^«5eJ?e 
meet and able to be a special remembrancer, ®^ ^^ ^^ 
and to keep a most certain account of all our proceed- 
ings, which otherwise could not choose within short 
time but grow into much disorder and confusion — 

"We, therefore, the archbishop and others whose 
names be hereunto subscribed, by our whole consent, 
concord, and agreement, upon mature consideration of 
the tenderness and proximity of blood between our 
sovereign lord that now is, and the said Earl of Hert- 
ford, by virtue of the authority ^ven unto us by the 
said will and testament of our said late sovereign lord 
and master for the doing of any act or acts February, 
that may tend to the honour and surety of fh^H^ot 
our sovereign lord that now is, or for the bSng^the" 
advancement of his affeirs, have given unto *^°8'>ancie, 
him the chief place among us, and also the name and 
title of the Protector of all the realms and dominions 
of the king's majesty, and governor of his most royal 
person, with the special and express condition oncondiuon 
that he shall not do any act but with the ^^othSTg***" 
advice and consent of the rest of the execu- ^^^i^ 
tors, in such manner, order, and form as in '**«'«»*• 
the will of our late sovereign lord is appointed and 
prescribed, which the said Earl hath promised to per- 
form accordingly." ^ 

The Protectorate had been gained with little diffi- 
culty ; the conditions with which it was fettered could 
in due time be disposed of. 

The other provisions in the will fell next under con- 

1 Becords of the Privy Coancat Edwwrcl VI. M8, ComicU Office, 
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20 Propo%alfor an Increase of the Peerage. [Ch. xxiv. 

sideration. A clause directed that all proyisions made 
Tbeute by the king in his lifetime should be fulfilled 
^i^iSd a by the executors. On Sunday, the 6th of 
of p^ ^^ February, Paget said that a few weeks 
previously Henry had spoken to him of the decay of 
the English nobility. Many peerages had become ex- 
tinct, " some by attainder, some by misgovemance and 
riotous living, some by sickness and other means." 
The order required refreshment with new blood, and 
Paget had been requested to make a " book of names " 
of persons whom it was desirable to advance. A list 
had been drawn, in which Hertford had been named 
for a dukedom, Parr for a marquisate, Lisle,^ St. John,^ 
and Russell for earldoms. Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir 
Thomas Cheyne, Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Wil- 
loughby. Sir R. Arundel, Sir Edward Sheffield, Sir 
John St. Leger, Sir — Wymbish, Sir Christopher 
Danby, and Vernon of the Peak, for baronies. The 
king entered opposite to each name the grants which 
should accompany the titles ; and Paget had then sub- 
mitted the Royal intentions to the different candidates. 
Some of these gentlemen, however, were unambi- 
tious ; others, perhaps, considered the estates allotted 
them too small to maintain an increased rank. There 
was a general expression of dissatisfaction, and the king 
And had hesitated what to do. Paget was directed to 

employed *^ 

sirw.^ make another list, entering himself the en- 
m&ke UitB. dowments which would be thought adequate. 
A dukedom he again fixed for Hertford, and an earl- 
dom for his son, "with 800 pound lands, and 300 
pound of the next bishop's lands which should fidl 
vacant" Sir Thomas Seymour should be Lord Sey- 



1 John Dadlejf afterwards Dake of Northomberland. 
s Paalet, aftarwardB Marquis of Winchester. 
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1W7.] The Peers to be created. 21 

monr of Sudleye, with 500Z. lands ; and he suggested 
grants on a similar scale for all the rest of the ezecu* 
tors except for himself. 

The new schedule was read over to Henry in the 
presence of Sir William Herbert and Sir Anthony 
Denny. 

" Mr. Secretary has remembered all men save one," 
said Herbert. " You mean himself," repUed the king. 
"I remember him well enough, and he shall be 
helped." 

But no distinct conclusion was arrived at. The grants 
were profuse and the crown was in debt. Henry " put 
the book in his poke," and died without returning to 
the subject.' 

The silence, however, was construed favourably. 
The hypothetical bequests in their own fa- Theejwcu- 
vour which the will did not contain they mine to 
held themselves bound to accomplish. The intention, 
legacies in money which were specially named they 
held it prudent to suspend, although, indeed, consid- 
erable sums were left to themselves. France might 
go to war with them to recover Boulogne. " Their 
imperfect iriend the Emperor " might go to war with 
them to reimpose the authority " of the Bishop of 
Rome." It would be unsafe to empty the treasury of 
coin, and "leave the realm impoverished." Making 
a merit of their virtue, they would wait with the other 
legatees for a more convenient season. 

Another matter of importance was put oflF for the 
same reason. The will ordained that the ^SJS*5ie 
crown debts should have preference over {J^^STJlSioe 
every other disposition, and the encum- JJf^^J** 
brances left by the war were still undis- ^f^^ 
I Records of the Privy ConncU: Edward VL MS, Covnca Office. 
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charged. The king had set the dangerous example 
of taking up money at interest from the Fuggers at 
Antwerp. Owing to the change of habits in the 
higher classes and to other causes, the annual expenses 
of the household, which at the beginning of Henry's 
reign had been but 14,000Z., had slowly and gradually 
risen. In the last year they had made a sudden vio- 
lent start, in consequence of the rise of prices which 
attended the infection of the currency, and the charges 
for the last six months had reached 28,000^ Much 
of this was still unpaid, and again there were the loans 
from the Mint, met hitherto by the expedient of 
depreciation, which required an instant remedy. In 
the last four years, 24,000 lb. weight of silver had 
been coined, mixed on an average with an equal 
quantity of alloy.^ The gain to the crown from this 
dangerous source had been 50,000Z. The duty of the 
executors was to call in the impure coin. The estates 
which they divided among themselves to support their 
new honours might have been sold for five times the 
amount which in this early stage of the disease would 
have been required. 

But Henry hinaself had been, perhaps, unaware of 
And they the peril of meddUnir with the currency. It 
the condition socms not to havc occurred to the council — 

of the cor- 

rency. perhaps it did not occur to him — that where 

a small quantity of debased coin is thrown into the 
midst of a circulation generally pure, the good will 
inevitably sink to the level of the bad. The money 
of the State could not be wasted in the payment of 
debts either to the Fuggers or to the Mint. In the 
large schemes which the Protector was meditating, 
the currency might prove a convenient resource. 

1 AfMolt of the Coinage, Vol. I. p. 176. 
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With the appropriation of the estates followed the 
distribution of honours and dignities. On the 16th 
of February it was ordered in council that Hertford is 
Hertford should be Duke of Somerset, and of sJmersJt. 
that his brother should be Lord Seymour of Sud- 
leye; Lord Parr was to be Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, Lisle and Wriothesley Earls of Warwick and 
Southampton. The patents were made out the next 
day at the Tower,^ and the will of Henry was thus 
disposed of. 

The next step was to show the bishops that the 
change of rulers had not restored their lib- The bbhopi 
erty. They were to regard themselves as StSIto toi 
possessed of no authority independent of the ^''°' 
crown. They were not successors of the apostles, 
but merely ordinary officials; and, in evidence that 
they understood and submitted to their position, they 
were required to accept a renewal of their commis- 
sions. Cranmer set the willing example, in an ac- 
knowledgment that all jurisdiction, ecclesiastical as 
well as secular, within the realm, only emanated from 
the sovereign.* The other prelates consented, or were 
compelled, to imitate him.* 

1 Privy Council Recordi, Edward VL MS, 

s ** Quando quidem omnis jurisdicendi auctoritas atqoe etiam jorisdictio 
omni modo, tarn ilia qus ecclesiastica dicitar quam sscularis a Regi& potea- 
tate velut a supremo capita ac omniom magislrataum intra regnum nos- 
tmm fonte et scaturigine primitos emanaverit." — Cranmer's Renewal of 
hia Coromisflion : Burnetts Collectanea, 

* Gardiner complained to Paget, holding Paget in some way as respon- 
sible. Paget replied, " I malign not bishops, but would that both they and 
all others were in such order as might be most to the glory of God and the 
benefit of this realm; much less I malign your Lordship, but wish ye well; 
and if the estate of bishops is or shall be thought meet to be reformed, I 
wish either that you were no bishop, or that yon could have such a pliable 
will as could bear reformation. Tour Lordship shall have your commission 
in as ample a manner as I have authority to make ont the same, and in as 
Ample a manner as you had it before, which I think yoa may execute noif 
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But for the measures which the reforming party 
meditated, the Protector was not yet wholly in the 
position which he or they desired. He was hampered 
by a council of which the chancellor was a member ; 
and so long as he could do nothing without the coun- 
cil's consent, he could but walk in the track which 
Henry had marked for him. Wriothesley, however, 
by a fortunate want of judgment, gave Somerset an 
opportunity to shake him off. There was a jealousy 
of old standing in the profession to which he belonged 
between the civilians and the common-law lawyers. 
The sympathies of the chancellor were with the for- 
mer, and believing that he held his office irresponsibly 
and irremoveably, and finding his occupation at the 
council-board interfere with his duties as a judge, he 
The Lord made out a commission in the kiniz's name 
fimats a to the Master of the Rolls and three civilians, 

oonuniMioii , , 

under tiM empowerini; them to hear and determme 
Without tiie causes in the Court of Chancery as his rep- 
theooonou, reseutativcs. The students at the mns of 
court complained to the council. The judges being 
consulted, reported unanimously that the issue of a 
commission under the great seal without sanction firom 
the crown was an oflFence by which, '* by the common 
law," the chancellor had forfeited his office ; and when 
first called to account, Wriothesley enhanced his mis- 
demeanour by " menacing divers of the learned men," 
and "using unfitting words to the Lord Protector." 
The council ** considered what danger might ensue, if 
the great seal of England, whereby the king and the 
realm might be bound, should continue in the hands 
of so stout and arrogant a person as durst presume at 

with leM fear of danger than yoa hare had cause hitherto to do.** ^ Paget 
to Gardiner: TyUer, VoL L p. 86. 
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his will to seal without warrant " ; and they resolved, 
without a dissentient voice, that he should March. 
be deprived.^ They came to their determi- forfeits ua 

, - office, and is 

nation on the morning of Sunday, the 6th depriTed. 
of March. The chancellor was ordered to remain a 
prisoner in the council chamber till the end of the 
afternoon sermon. In the evening he withdrew to his 
house, and resigned the seals into the hands of Lord 
Seymour and Sir Anthony Browne. 

The complaint of the students and the entries in the 
Council Register contain the only surviving account 
of this transaction, and from an ex parte statement no 
conclusion can be drawn on the fairness of Wriothes- 
ley's treatment. The Protector, however, ThoProteo- 
was conveniently freed from his ablest oppo- frJm'^op. 
nent, and he was enabled to make a more Jhe^cd^i- 
considerable innovation in the structure of high^""** 
the government. A week after he took out p®^"» 
a new patent for the Protectorate, which was drawn 
in Edward's name. The executors were left as his 
advisers ; but, probably under the pretence that the 
chancellor's conduct made it necessary that their posi- 
tion should be more distinctly defined, they were now 
represented as the nominees of Edward, and no longer 
as guardians appointed by his father. The Protector 
might accept their advice, or might neglect it at his 
own pleasure. He might act with all of them, or 
with " so many as he pleased to call to his assistance." 
He might choose others, should he desire the help of 
others. In fact, he might " do anything which a gov- 
ernor of the king's person, or Protector of the realm, 
ought to do," and was left to his own unfettered dis- 
cretion to decide what his obligations might be.^ 

1 Privy QmncU JRecordt^ Edward VI. MS. 

s Boyal Commission for the Protectorate: Barneys CoOectan^a. 
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The Duke of Somerset had now obtained the reality 
of power. His precautions in withholding such parts 
of the will of the late king as he desired to conceal 
prevented the nation from being aware generally of the 
extent to which he had transgressed it. He was Ed- 
ward's uncle ; he had the art of popularity, and the 
fections opposed to him were disheartened and dis- 
united. His virtual sovereignty was submitted to, it 
would seem, without outward complaint or opposition. 
Only he was bound to remember that jealous eyes were 
With In- ®^®^ ^^ *^® watch upon power illegitimately 
wSoMibiu- obtained ; that, as he had taken the Protec- 
^jj^din- torate on his own responsibility, so, for such 
^'*°«^- errors as he might fall into, he would be 
called on to give a strict account. At the very outset 
he was not without warning that he was on dangerous 
ground. His new commission was countersigned only 
by seven of his coexecutors. The names of all the 
rest, and among them that of the Earl of Warwick, 
were significantly withheld. 

If Somerset was ambitious, however, it was only (as 
The Piotoo- ^^® persuaded himself) to do good. He com- 
thif S^may ^i^i^ced his administration with a prayer, in 
to IJd?**^ which he spoke of himself as called to rule by 
""^^^^ Providence ; in which he described himself as 
a shepherd of God's people, a sword-bearer of God's 
justice ; in which he asked prosperity, wisdom, and vic- 
tory for the great things which God was to enable him 
to do.^ Nevertheless, such language was better suited 
to a prince than to a subject. His own intrigues, and 
not the will of Heaven, had placed him in the position 

1 " Thou, Lord, by thy Proyidence hast caused me to rule. I am, by thy 
appointment, minister for thy king, shepherd for thy people. By Thee 
kings do reign, and from Thee all power is derived; govern me as I shall 
govern," &c. — Strj'pe; Memoridlt, Vol IV. p. 8U. 
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which he had achieved. In a letter to the King of 
France he so curiously forgot himself that " he Bat putbiiy 
called his majesty brother," and Dr. Wotton, ^tto^ 
the ambassador, was requested to remind him who and 
what he was.^ Such assistance as Heaven HehMdwi- 
would grant him in the task which he had wmft hJSJ 
undertaken of governing England, he was "«i»^»«~^ 
likely to require. Of the religious factions at home it 
was essential to the welfare of the country that neither 
should be allowed to prevail. Witli foreign powers 
there was peace, but it was a peace which had been 
dearly bought, and which the most delicate skill could 
alone succeed in maintaining. 

The difficulty of the situation will be best seen in a 
review of the general condition of Europe. 

And first for the council of Trent. TheCouncn 

From the commencement of the Reforma- ^^ '^'^^^^' 
tion a general council had been in the mouth of the 
Christian world. All parties in turn had clamoured for 
it, all parties in turn had opposed it, as the predominant 
influence under which, if it assembled, it was likely to 
fall, varied between the great powers of Europe, the 
peoples, and the papacy. So long as the Emperor was 
entangled in the war with France, he was compelled to 
temporize with the Protestant States of Germany, and 
the Germans pressed a council upon him which should 
be held within the frontiers of the Empire, where they 
could themselves be freely represented and freely 
heard. Such a council the Popes had as loudly 
deprecated, and Charles, embarrassed on one side 
with the necessity of conciliating the Diet, on After much 

- 1 .11.1 1 •>. 1 1. . 11 «n<»rt**n'y 

the other with his loyalty to Catholicism, had on aii tides, 
again and again declared that a council was chiefly 
1 M88, France, Edward VL bundle 1, State Paper Office. 
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valuable as a possibility — as a threat — as a cannon to 
be kept loaded — minatory, but never to be discharged. 
There were books enough, he said, to determine the 
Catholic doctrines, codes and law courts to enforce 
Catholic discipline. Fresh definitions and fresh polem- 
ical organizations would only sharpen the edge of the 
schism and bring about a violent collision.^ While the 
war continued the Popes consented readily to a delay, 
which was of most advantage to themselves. Without 
the united support of the two great Catholic mon- 
archies they distrusted their powers of overbearing oppo- 
The Pope, sitiou. The peace of Crepy had for the first 
peace of time presented the conditions which the Court 
ftRen^ of Rome desired. Paul III., to lose no more 
meet at Trent, time, scut Cardinal Famese to the Emperor 
to entreat his consent. He could keep his promises to 
the Lutherans in the letter, if not in the spirit, by ap- 
pointing for the place of assembly a city within the 
German frontier, where the Italian and papal influences 
would, nevertheless, effectively predominate. 

Charles, still anxious to put off an open rupture with 
Germany, hesitated. The Bishop of Arras replied for 
him, that if a council met, summoned by the Pope, the 
Protestants, assured of their intended condemnation. 
But, in der- would take up arms. The Catholic States in 
the objeo- Germany could not be relied upon, and the 

Uon«ofthe ^^ i i x i i i 

Bmperor, iiilcctor and the Landgrave, as the best means 
opening. of defending themselves, might perhaps caiTy 
the war into Italy, and dictate terms in the citadel of 
religion itself. The Pope would have to rely upon his 
own resources to protect himself; the imperial treasury 
was exhausted, and, though his master would give his 
life, he could give no more. 

1 Pallayicino. 
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With some doubt of the sincerity of these objections, 
Paul III. for the moment gave way to them. A few 
cardinals and bishops had collected at Trent to arrange 
preliminaries. They were instructed to wear away the 
time in a show of making preparations, and the Pope 
tried to persuade himself that the difficulty with Charles 
was really and truly, as he pretended, a want of power, 
— that, when opportunity should oflFer, he would draw 
the sword with efiect.^ 

In August the Emperor met the German Diet at 
Worms, when he again held out hopes of a satisfactory 
settlement. But he satisfied the Pope behind the 
scenes with private assurances, although he had alarmed 
the fathers at Trent by the vagueness of his language ^ 

So matters stood when the Duke of Orleans died. 
The war was hkely to revive, and the Pope determined 
that he would wait no longer. He must make the best 
of the occasion while it endured, and in December, 
1545, the Council of Trent was opened for Thecotmdi 
despatch of business. The Emperor, dragged Je?^S.^rtr' 
into a reluctant approval, permitted the *>^"^'»«»"- 
attendance of the bishops of Spain, partly to gratify the 
Pope, partly to control the Italians ; and so welcome 
were they, and so doubtful had been their coming, that 
when they arrived, the cardinals, legates, and prelates 
went out to receive them at the gates, and a special 
seat of honour was assigned to the Archbishop of Toledo 
as the Imperial representative.^ 

1 *< Velle re yerft Cnsarem in hsresim ensem edacere.** — I^allavicino. 

2 " Eoque magis qaod ipsos latuit quid aori sub eo Csesaris consilio lar 
tnit, quamvia defonni scorift illius iodulgentift contectnm. Quod consilium 
ftiisset patribtts patefEu^m nisi consuevisset Pontifez literaa peculiares 
haud ceteris commnnicandas perscribere.'* — Ibid. 

t » Quod erat pecnliare subsellium supra cunctos patres, quasi ex ad« 
Terso Legatonun cui acyectnm erat scabellum duorum hominnm capax.*' 
Ibid. 
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If prudence was still important, the presence of some 
one in authority who could keep his judgment cool was 
not unnecessary. The zealous fathers desired at once 
to draw the sword and pass a censure on the Germans 
before Charles was ready for the struggle for which he 
The Arch- was obliged in haste to prepare himself. The 

biBhopofTo- .,,., /.n^i-i. 3 -r • /» 

ledo keeps Archbishop of Toledo mterposed. In spite or 

the council ^ ^ • j / i_ 

In play a querulous murmur, he contnved tor the 
time to turn the heat of discussion into less dangerous 
channels.^ Original sin was brought forward, and 
next a fertile discussion on the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin.* And when on this point the fiery con- 
TiutheBm- ^^^^ ^^^ bumt out, the Bishop of Fiesoli 
pSSfortoe threw in the inexhaustible and yet more 
S*^ agitating question, What was the Pope's au- 
Germany. thorfty, and what was a bishop's authority ? 
How far could one bishop overrule another bishop in 
his own diocese ? Here the strife of tongues, once 
kindled, raged without ceasing till Midsummer, 1546, 
when the Emperor was ready to take the field ; and 
then at last the council were allowed to approach sub- 
jects which would bring them in collision with the 
A holy aiu- Reformers. An article was brought forward 

once la form- , , t /» • i 

«d between ou the hcrcsy of justification by faith ; a 
the Emperor. leaguc was concludcd between Charles and 
Paul ; and a holy war was proclaimed. 

This is not a place to describe the campaign 
which closed at Muhlberg in the following spring, 
so disastrously for the Lutherans. The Pope un- 

1 " Inter Patres qaernlas snsanns, increbait quasi Legati arbitrata suo 
semel in congregationibos statuta mutarent." — Pallavicino. 

s ^* Hftc ratione voto Gnsaris consulebat, init& siquidem a Patribns 
qasstione de articnlo intra duas Catholiconim scholas easqae doctrinft pol- 
lentes strenue agitato, qtii in prssfervidam diatamamque certamen abitarnt 
erat."— Ibid. 
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dertook to provide an Italian contingent, and for a 
supply of funds he allowed the Emperor to seques- 
trate half the revenue of the Church of Spain, and 
to sell church lands to the value of a half-million 
crowns. But the Emperor's misgivings had not de- 
ceived him as to the strength of the enemy. The 
Elector of Saxe and the Landgrave of Hesse took 
the field at the head of an army far supe- The Elector 

_ _ , _ . , •' . ^ of Saxe and 

nor to the Jrapal Impenal troops, m num- theLand- 
ber, m equipment, m commissariat iheir theneid. 
artillery doubled the Emperor's ; the people wer» on 
their side ; they possessed every advantage, except in 
the one point of a divided command and inferiority 
of military skill,^ 

The result of the conflict seemed at one time so un- 
certain, that the fathers at the council were ^^ preut«e 
thrown into the utmost agitation. Some fero- "un*^®are 
cious Protestant leader might stoop down •«*'**«*• 
upon them out of the mountains, lying out as they 
were exposed upon the frontier ; they desired to flutter 
off to some safer residence ; ^ and so much disturbed 
were they, that in the heat of their alarm they forgot 
the plainest proprieties of decorum. In an excited 
session one venerable prelate clutched another by the 
beard, and plucked out his hoary hair in handfiils;^ 

1 A series of exceedingly valnable letters from the English ambassadors 
who followed the imperial camp in the summer and autumn of 1546, are 
printed in the eleventh volume of the Statt Pap€r$ of Heniy VIII. 

9 ** Tridenti tarn en adeo trepidatum fnerat ut episcopi fugere meditaren- 
tur.** — Pallavicino. 

• " The Bishop of Capua having expressed an opinion rather vehemently, 
the Bbhop of Chieronea whispered to his neighbour that such folly and 
impudence were inexcusable. The first Bishop asked what he was saying. 
' I said, my Lord/ replied the Bishop of Chseronea, * that your folly and 
impudence were without excuse.* Then the other, as the wont is among 
men, overcome with anger, blazed out into revenge; laying his hand on 
the beard of his brother prelate, he did tear away many of the hairs there- 
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and they wotild have broken up and dispersed on the 
spot, had not the Emperor sent a message, that, if they 
were not quiet, he would have some of them flung 
into the Adige. 

Finding himself meanwhile too weak to risk a 
battle, Charles had recourse to intrigue. The Prot- 
TheSnuocai- estant leaders used their strength unskil- 
•Ji^lJJS!*** fully, and the summer had passed without 
Sw joT"" an action. With the winter, Duke Maurice 
the Emperor, ^f g^^^^ ^^^ Laudgravc's son-in-law, and if 
the family of John Frederick failed, the heir of the 
electorate, deserted his party, and came over to Charles, 
bringing with him the Duke of Wirtemberg and half 
the military power of the reforming States. The re- 
The war Hgious aspcct of the war was thus exchanged 
^SSi, f^r a political one. The reforming princes, 
S^j^taiTes "^ joining the Emperor, imagined that they 
theaiuanoe. ^^j^ ^yj^g ^fg hauds, and it is true that the 
connexion had its embarrassments for him. But the 
League of Smalcalde was broken up. The Landgrave 
and the Elector were placed under the ban of the 
Empire, and Saxony was bestowed on Maurice as a 
reward of his treachery. Paul III., indignant at the 
return of a carnal policy, withdrew his contingent, 
discontinued his supplies of money, and cancelling his 
sanction for the appropriation of the Spanish benefices, 
began to look in despair towards France ; France in 
turn began to meditate supporting the Elector, in 
order to prevent Charles from conquering Germany ; 
and it was at this crisis, as all things appeared to be 

ef, and straightwaj went his way. At the assemblj gathered about him 
the Bishop of Chisroiiea did show no other sign of displeasure save that in 
a load Yoice he repeated his words again; the fiithen at the nnseemly 
spectacle were disturbed huaedibly.** — PaUavidnOb 
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relapsing into confusion, that Henry VIII. died, — 
** The most miserable of princes," says Pallavicino ; 
** cursed in the extinction of his race, as if God would 
punish those distracted marriages, from which, in spite 
of fortune, he laboured to beget sons to succeed him ; 
cursed in his country, which ever since has been an 
Africa, fertile only in monsters." \ 

In the autumn, while the league was yet unbroken 
betweep the Pope and the Emperor, Henry had 
offered to join the Protestants. The Elector, confi- 
dent in his own strength, and over-hopeful of France, 
had evaded or declined the conditions on which the 
alliance was proposed to him, and the last*directions of 
the king to his executors were unfavourable to further 
interference. The struggle was altering its chahic- 
ter; Charles was again in connexion with a section 
of the Lutherans, and Edward was especially recom- 
mended to the Imperial protection. 

But if Henry had no longer a desire that England 
should interfere on the Continent, the Pope on the death 
snatched at the opportunity of the departure po^*S^ 
of his dreaded enemy to revenge himself tol^ST* 
on England. Laying aside his immediate *°«^**^ 
grounds of complaint against Charles, he wrote to 
urge upon him the duty of at once asserting by arms 
the right of the Princess Mary to the crown. Ed- 
ward having been bom in schism, was not to be 
recognised as legitimate ; the daughter of Catherine 
was the only child of Henry whose rights could be 
admitted by Catholics. 

Had there been a corresponding movement in Eng- 
land, had Surrey been alive or his father at liberty, it 

1 *' BritaDDia postmodo tanqoam in Afincam couTena est monfltromiii 
omnium fenicem." — Pallavicino. 
VOL. v. 8 
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is likely that Paul would not have entreated in vain ; 
the war might have been suspended in Germany, and 
the invasion so long threatened have. become a fact. 
TheBmper- ^ut, after a consultation at Brussels, it was 
orrefuaea. decided that the Emperor should wait to see 
what the conduct of the new government would be. 
To interfere without the support of a party in the 
country would be dangerous, and might cost Mary her 
Ufe.i . . 

1 "n luy sembloit," wrote the Bishop of Arras to Chancellor Granvelle 
(he was speaking of the Regent of the Netherlands), " que Ton deut atten- 
dre jusques la conduite de la noaveaolx gouvemement se vit, et par icelle 
sur quoy Ton se debvroit fonder, et selon ce, ce que Ton y debvroit faire: et 
despuis que le Roy est mort, et le Due de Norfolk [it was not known that 
Norfolk's life had been spared] et son filz le Conte de Surrey executiez, le 
jeune Roy qu'est ja couronn^ envoyoit vers I'Empereur pour Tadvertir du 
trespas du feu Roy et couronnement du nouveaulx, ung gentilbomme de 
la cbanibre dudit nouveaulx Roy, ct il a sembl^ que les raisons alleqn^ 
par Chappuys militent encores." 

Her Alajesty, he continued, is afraid of doing anything which might 
compromise Mary: "Quia ubi opus est, comme vousdictes, ibi nonveren- 
tur;" — those English will stick at nothing, — and things being as they 
were, the Emperor would recognise Edward as king. Not to irritate the 
Pope, however, no funeral service should be said for Henry; " S'il ne vous 
semble aultre chose Ton se resoult de ne faire exdques pour leRoy d' Angle- 
terre, tant pour non irriter sa Sainctitd que pour non se pouvoir faire avec 
bonne conscience : et que reulx qui s'en mesleroyent seroient irreguliers 
^tant nominativement excommunids, et k Tinstance mesme, comme il me 
semble, de sa Majesty." — Arras to Granvelle, Feb. 12, 1546-47: Granvelle 
Papers, Vol. III. p. 246, &c 

The allusion to the death of Surrey as affecting the resolution of the Im« 
perial government confirms and explains a remarkable passage in " The 
Pilgrim,** a tract written in the spring of this year 1547 by an Englishman 
named William Thomas. 

" A poor soldier," says that writer, " that came even now from the Em- 
peror's camp, told me in Florence, not four days gone, that he had heard a 
whispering among the soldiere, how that the said Earl of Surrey, at his 
being with the Emperor before Landrecy, was entered into intelligence 
with divers great captains, and had gotten promises of aid towards the 
furniture of his intent Yea, said he, and farther, he should have been the 
Emperor*s man from the selfsame purpose. I will not say, quoth he, that 
. this is true; but when the private soldiers are grown so commonly to talk 
of these things, it is to be presumed that there should be something of im- 
portance, for without some fire there was never smoke. 
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A smart reply was despatched, therefore, to the 
Pope's request, that the time was unsuited for the 
move which he proposed, and that the Holy See must 
be more constant in its alliances, if it looked for help 
in services of danger. The refusal filled the cup of 
the papal displeasure ; the panic revived at Trent with 
augmented force, as the frightened ecclesiastics saw 
themselves with open enemies and ambiguous friends 
in so .dangerous a position ; and at last, in an ecstasy 
of terror, they rose with scream and cry The prelates 
into the air, like Homer's birds from the ftoini??nt, 
banks of the Cayster, and alighted only toB^oSSu 
within the safe precincts of Bologna. The Emperor 
was furious ; the oecumenical council of Christendom 
was thus converted into a private Pope's council, 
to which it was idle to hope that the Germans would 
submit. He sent imperative orders to the Spanish 
bishops to remain at their posts; but over the rest 
his anger was powerless ; they were gone, and refused 
to return. 

So long as this state of affiiirs continued, England 
had nothing to fear from Charles. It seemed, how- 
ever, not impossible that England might be forced itself 
to take the initiative in a quarrel. The personal dis- 
like of the Elector of Saxe for Henry VIII. had been 
the real ground for the rejection of the alliance when 
it was offered. No sooner was^ the king gone than 
John Frederick became as eager as he had^been before 
unwilling. He sent commissioners to Eng- The Hector 

1 . 1 7 /« . of Saxe ftp- 

land to beg for assistance, and a state paper pUeetoEng- 

of Sir William Paget's remains to show that ■btftnoe. 

** It is possible enough, said a gentleman present, for I myselfi who have . 
been in the Emperor's oamp, have heard much reasoning of the matter. It 
was doubted whether this joong prince was legitimate or no.'* — " The 
Pilgrim," M8, HarUian^ 855. 
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the acutest of English statesmen hesitated as to the 
course which it would be prudent to pursue. 

The French, Paget said, were sore at the loss of 
Boulogne, which they were bent on recovering. The 
The sngiiah Popc dcsired to recover the allegiance of Eng- 
deubemto. land ; and the Emperor, in spite of appear- 
ances, would help him as soon as he could, ^^ partly 
moved by a corrupt conscience, partly by ambition to 
reign alone, besides old grudges and displeasures." The 
first necessity, therefore, was quiet, and the reestab- 
lishment of the finances at home ; the second, effective 
alliances abroad. At home all promised to go well ; 
as a foreign ally, the safest would be either Francis or 
Charles ; Francis, if he would wait the eight years for 
' Boulogne ; Charles, if he would detach himself con- 
clusively from the Holy See. 

" But we see either of them," he continued, " so 
Neither the ^^ctcd iu his owu opiniou, and by daily ex- 
Sj'imiSrLi P^rience we know so little faith to be given 
JJJJS^^^ in either of their promises when the breach 
pended on, ^f ^^ same may serve to their purpose, as to 
have cause to be at point to despair to find friendship 
in either of them longer than they may not choose." 

There remained the present overture from the Elec- 
tor, which it might be equally dangerous to accept or 
to refuse. To accept would in all likelihood unite the 
Catholic powers in a Jeague against England, and war 
would foUoy with all its risk and cost. To refuse was 
And to re- either to leave the Protestants to be crushed, 
iiector, or or to alienate them probably for ever, — to 
appeared' throw them into the arms of France ; while 
dangerooB. Frauco, thus Strengthened, might drive the 
English from Calais as well as from Boulogne. 

On the side of France he concluded that the danger 
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was most immediate. The problem, therefore, was to 
keep on terms, if possible, both with the Emperor and 
with the Protestants, — if possible, to reconcile them ; 
at any rate, to give a gentle answer to the Elector's 
invitation.^ 

The position was a difficult one. The privy councfl, 
not to send back John Frederick's emis- TheygiT© 
saries with words only, gave with them a lurworda. 
present of 50,000 crowns ; but they added a stipulation 
that the liberality should be kept a secret.^ More 
directly important and more menacing were, as Paget 
said, the relations of the country with France. 

Francis himself had had enough of wars. The ex- 
equies of Henry VIII., which had been neglected at 
Brussels, were celebrated in Notre l!>ame, in defiance 
of the papal authorities ; and so long as Francis lived, 
peace was in no seeming danger. But on the Francis i. 
22d of March Francis followed Henry to the ^' 
grave. The Dauphin had been the leader of the party 
most opposed to England, and the consequences of the 
change were immediately felt. The frontier line of the 
tract of land surrendered with Boulogne had been left 
undetermined at the peace. Commissioners on both 
sides had been employed upon the survey, Andabreach 
and had almost agreed upon a settlement, K^,^"^ 
when the new king made difficulties, refused **°°»*""»*- 
to ratify their arrangement, and while he professed to 
have no sinister intentions, persisted in keej)ing open an 
uncertainty which at any time might be the occasion 
of a quarrel. The Protector replied by a direct viola- 
tion of the treaty. In the eight years during The Protec 

•^ o ./ o tor fortifies 

which Boulpgne was to be in the hands of the Boulogne. 

1 " Jndgment of Sir W. Paget/* printed by Strype: MwtoriaU^YoL HI. 
« Records of the Privy Coancil, Edward VL MS. 
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English, they were to build no fresh fortifications there. 
An expensive and elaborate embankment was run out 
towards the sea ; avowedly for the protection of the 
harbour, but in fact to carry cannon and command the 
approaches.^ 

' A yet more critical occasion of quarrel was the con- 
dition of Scotland. The treaty of 1543, by which the 
April Scotch Assembly had promised their young 

uS?*^t?^ queen to Edward, was still legally uncan- 

m«keo^ celled. The influence of France had inten- 
tion to the 

SS^^th ^P*®^ ^^^ fulfilment of it, and Cardinal 

Mary Stuart, ficton and the Church party had dragged the 

1 Lord Grey, Sir T. and Sir H. Palmer were standing one day, in tha 
middle of April, watching the workmen, when two French officers ap- 
proached, and fell into conversation with them. *' Your fort advances 
apace," said they. "No fort," said we [Lord Grey is reporting], "but a 
jetty to amend the haven, to save both your ^hips and ours." " Tea," 
said they, " but you intend to place ordnance upon it." " To what end? " 
quoth we ; '* whereunto should we shoot?" " Well," said they, " seeing 
it is no fort, you may do what you will ; but if it was a fortress, we neither 
might nor would in any case endure it. But what news," said they, " we 
pray you have you of the Protestants? " "^one other," quoth we, " but 
that we hear they have great hopes in your aid, and that they begin to 
gather men." " Will you go walk with us," said they, " and we will tell 
you more. The Protestants say they shall have, ere it be long, fifty thou- 
sand men in the field." " God send them well to do," said we. " And we 
also," said they, " desire no less, for theYe is no faith in that Emperor. 
The king that now is [Henry II.] saw enough by his father's time; and to 
be plain with you," said they, " intendeth to be revenged on him. Marry, 
not this year peradventure : but being once sure of you, yea, that you will 
but sit still, the next year at the farthest he will make him war. The Em- 
peror," they said, **did seek to marry the daughter of England, to the 
intent he might have the better entry into our realm, and that now it 
appeareth well that the King of England, being of young years, had no 
such friend as the king his master; for the Emperor's drift is none other," 
saith he, " but seeing your prince young, the realm governed by divers 
heads, and tickle to stir upon small occasions, to take advantage of the 
time, with the credit of the daughter of the realm, and to be revenged for 
your opinions, whereof it behoveth you to have special regard, and wish 
good success to the Protestants; for if the Emperor have the overhand of 
them, he will think himself able to ask every man how he believeth, 
wherein it toucheth you to take heed more than we." ^ Grey to the Coun- 
cil, ftom Boulogne, April 18: Cabii MSS. State Paper Office^ Edward VI. 
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country into war instead of marriage ; but at the close 
of the*struggle, Henry VIII. had insisted successfully 
that the Scotch should reaccept their engagements ; 
and there was still a party in Scotland sufficiently wise 
and far-sighted to prefer the alliance of England to 
that of France. It was not to be doubted, however, 
that the compliance of the French government had 
been extorted rather than given, and unless the Courts 
of London and Paris could arrive at some amicable un- 
derstanding, by intrigue or force there would soon be 
fresh interference. But, on the other hand, " the 
Italian question " was as far from settlement as ever. 
The 'death of the Duke of Orleans had broken up the 
arrangement by which it was to have been set at rest, 
and tliat quarrel would sooner or later break into flame 
again. The wisdom after the event which determines 
what ought to have been done in this or that embar- 
rassment, is usually good for Uttle ; but it seems cer- 
tainly that England having Boulogne and whkh.p**- 
the Boullonnaise in its hands, and being still Protector 
the creditor of the French government for a neutnutaed. 
heavy sum of money, political skill might have turned 
such advantages to some account, and by the immediate 
surrender of territory, which must, at all events, have 
soon been parted with, might have induced Henry to 
leave Scotland to itself. It is possible that the country 
would not have listened to prudence in a point wliich 
touched its pride ; it is possible that, if such an over- 
ture had been made, it would not have been accepted. 
It can only be said with safety, that when Somerset 
took possession of the Protectorate, the state of things 
was generally dangerous ; that, if he left his relations 
with the European powers to accident, and trusted 
merely to force to accomplish the Scottish marriage, 
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he would find himself before long at war certainly with 
France, and possibly with France, Scotland, ahd the 
Empire united ; and it may be affirmed with equal cer- 
tainty that with these outstanding difficulties, the oppor- 
tunity was not the best for a religious revolution at 
home. 

In Scotland itself the position of things was as 
follows : — 

The Castle of St. Andrews continued to be held 
August. ty the party who had put to death Cardinal 
atowJSoSi Beton. The parliament at Edinburgh, divided 
ttSu° toehold among themselves, and paralysed by the loss 
•Bt. Andrews, ^f ^^iQ one man of preeminent ability* that 
they possessed, could neither resolutely condemn his 
murder nor resolutely approve it. The deed was done 
in May, 1546. It was not till the last of July that 
the perpetrators were called on formally to surrender 
the castle. When they refused, 8001. a month was 
voted to enable the Regent to besiege it, and Leslie, 
Kircaldy, and the other conspirators were attainted. 
But the question, after all, was considered to touch 
the clergy more than the nation. For the first two 
months the money was to be found by the "kirk- 
men.'* 1 

In August the Earl. of Arran appeared under the 
walls, and attempted feebly to take possession. But 
the sea was open ; a covered way was constructed 
from the castle to the water's edge, by which the Eng- 
The castle is lish cruiscrs threw in supplies; and the des- 
eflfectuaiiy ultorv and heartless eflPorts 6( the Regent 
gent. were* without result In January the siege 

was raised, and an agreement was made that Norman 
Leslie and his companions should keep the fortress 

1 Aett <f the Scotch ParUamaU, 1646. 
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till absolution for the murder could be obtained from 
Rome ; that they should suflFer no penalty in life or 
lands ; and that Arran's eldest son, who was a pris- 
oner in the castle, should remain a hostage till the 
composition was concluded. 

So palpable an evidence of weakness in the anti- 
English faction showed how great was the discour- 
agement into which the loss of Beton had thrown 
them; and the honour of the English government 
required the maintenance at all costs of the men who 
had made so bold a venture in their interests. The 
common sense of the Scottish laity, the appetite of the 
lords for the Church lands, and the growing spirit of 
the Reformers, had only, it seemed, to be left fjo 
themselves, and the counter influence of France and 
the papacy would die a natural death. Bal- January. 

. /. 1 o A 1 • Henry B»l- 

navis, one of the St. Andrews party, was m i»»i«« «>in« 

T 1 . • /. T 1. 1 to London 

London on a commission from Leslie at the to ask for 
time of the king's decease. Henry had di- which th«* 
rected that the leaders should be pensioned, granta. 
and that a sum be set apart to maintain a garrison in 
the castle. The privy council Accepted the obligation 
and discharged it.^ It would have been well, both for 

1 " The late king having resoWed, for variona conaideTations, not only to 
give certain pensions to divers noblemen arid others which keep and de- 
fend the Castle of St Andrews, for his Majesty's service, and for the ad- 
vancement of the marriage, but also at his own cost and charge to entertain 
a hundred and twenty men for the more sure defence of the said castle 
against the King's Majesty's enemies in Scotland;'' in consequence the 
privy council resolved ** that 1189L 17«. 8d should be paid to Sir Henry 
Balnavis for the affairs of Scotland, that is to say, for the wages of eighty 
men within the Castle of St. Andrews at 6<i. by the day for six months, 
the sum of 836^ sterling. For the wages of forty horse at Sd. the day, ap- 
pointed to keep abroad for the more surety of the said castle, for six months, 
224^ For the amity of the Master of Rothes, for one half year ending at 
Michaelmas last past, 125/. For the like to the Laird of Grange, 100^ 
For the like to David Moneypenny, 501. For tha like to Mr. Henry Balna- 
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England and for Scotland also, if in this direction they 
had continued their watchfulness, and left the natural 
tendencies of interest, right, and good sense to do 
their work. 

But time was too slow an agent for the eager ambi- 
tion of Somerset, and the fate of a single castle and a 
handful of men insignificant in the schemes which he 
was contemplating. Henry VIII. in the height of his 
power had refused to call in- question the feudal inde- 
pendence of Scotland. He had rights, he had said, 
which he might have advanced, had he deSired ; but 
those rights he was contented to waive. The Duke 
of Somerset resolved to distinguish his Protectorate 
by reviving the pretensions and renewing the policy 
of Edward I., by putting forward the formal claim of 
England to the dominions of the entire island. To * 
Balnavis he does not seem to have hinted his inten- 
February. . tious. Indentures were drawn between the 
tor will M- party in the castle and the English govem- 
supremacy mcut, in which Lcslie and his friends prom- 
SMtknd, ised to support the Protector in the enforce- 
ment of the execution bf the marriage treaty ; ^ but in 
none of these was the free sovereignty of Scotland 
called in question; it was rather admitted and con- 
fessed on the grounds which the Scots alleged for their 
conduct. " If the present chance was lost," they said, 
"for the determination of a perpetual peace, with 
amity and love between the kingdoms, the semblable 
was never likely to ensue hereafter, to the displeasure 
of Almighty God, and to the eternal condemnation of 

Ti8, of Halhill, 62/. 10». For the like to John Leslie, of Parkhill, 62L 10#. 
James Leslie, of Abdoor, 601 W. Kircaldy, eoa to the Laird of Grange, 
60Lt which sums make, on the whole, 106o£ ; and on the exchange 11S9L 
17». 8<f." — Privy CouncU Records, Feb. 6, MS, Edward VI. 
a Bymer, Vol. VI. part 8, pp. 160-156. 
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the workers of the same in hatred, rancour^ malice, 
and vengeance, the one against the other." 

But, although the Scots were comprehended in the 
treaty with France, the Protector permitted the Bor- 
ders to be wasted, and fire and sword carried to their 
homesteads, as if they were rebels ; and he communi- 
cated his more ambitious views to the French min- 
isters, requiring them formally to abstain from inter- 
ference. The reply was prompt and stem, which the 
They answered, tibat " they had no concern Jjyerament 
with pret^sions revived after two centuries th^^n**^* 
of abeyance." "Their king, being such a °*>tp«™**- 
great prince, might not suflfer the old friends of France 
to be oppressed and alienated from him ; " nor would 
he "suffer* it to be written in books and chroniques 
that the Scots, who had ever been faithful friends to 
France, and whom his ancestors had ever defended, 
should in his reign be lost, and of friends made ene- 
mies." ^ 

As if this matter did not threaten sufficient compli- 
cations, the Protector found leisure simultane- Jho Proteo- 

' ... tor at the 

ously to proceed with religious reforms. The ^"j;®^^ 
ultra Protestants, whom Henry had held wiigion. 
sternly in hand, at once upon his death began to take 
the bit between their teeth. On the 10th of February 
the wardens and curates of St. Martin's in r^e wardem 
London, " of their own authority, pulled down J? stTiS^ 
the images of the saints in the church." fh^'^"'*' 
The paintings on the walls were whitewashed, <'**^»«*- 
and the royal arms, garnished with texts, were set in 
the place of the crucifix on the roodloft. Being called 
before the council to answer for themselves, the parish 
officers protested that they had acted with the purest 
1 Wotton to the Council : MS. France, Edward VI. State Paper Office. 
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horror of idolatry ; but the councfl, as yet unpurged of 
its Catholic elements, would not accept the excuse; 
the over-zealous curates were committed to the Tower, 
and the churchwardens were bound in recognizances 
t« " erect a new crucifix, within two days, in its usual 
place." ^ But as soon as the Protector, and those who 
went along with him, had shaken off inconvenient re- 
straints, the rising spirit was encouraged to show itself. 
The sermons at Paul's Cross breathed of revolution. 
Barlow, Bishop of St. David's, whose indiscretion had 
Sdto'^"* already assisted to ruin Cromwell, preached 
preajrhat qh the most inflammable points of contro- 
croM. versy.* Ridley, Principal of Pembroke Hall 

at Cambridge, then first emerging into prominence, 
denounced the use of holy water and the presence 
of images in churches, loudly and violently. When 
Lent opened, a Doctor Glazier affirmed that fasting had 
no divine sanction, that it was " a politic ordinance of 
men," and might therefore be broken by men at their 
pleasure : * and in a manuscript contemporary diary by 
some unknown writer, I find the significant entry, that 
The Arch. ♦♦ this year the Archbishop of Canterbury did 
canterburr eat meat opculy in Lent, in the Hall of 
Lent. Lambeth, the like of which was never seen 

since England was a Christian country." * 

1 Privy Council Records, Feb. 10, 1647, Edward VI. MS, 

% I have not found a copy of the sermon, but the character of ft may be 
gathered fVom a protest addressed by the Bishop of Winchester to the 
Protector: "You need fear nothing," wrote Gardiner, "if quiet may be 
maintained at home, and at home, if the beginning may be resisted, the 
intended folly may easily be interrupted. But if my brother of St. David'i 
may, like a champion with a sword in his hand, make entry for the rest, 
the door of license is opened." — Gardiner to the Protector, Feb. 28: Foxe, 
Vol. VL 

» Stow. 

* To four fifths of the English world as agitating as if among ourselves 
the Opera House was to be opened on a Sunday and the Bishop of London 
to appear in a private box. 
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The Bishop of Winchester who, when in a minority, 
understood the merits of moderation, ventured, ow^uiMr 
though excluded from the council, to* advise ad^ 
some caution. He entreated Somerset to forget his 
elevation for a moment, and Usten to him as a friend. 
He implored him not " to trouble the realm with novel- 
ties " in religion, so long as the king was a child. The 
political position of thiqgs was embarrassing enough to 
task all his energies; and the country was full of 
speculations, not merely on points of difference between 
Catholics and Protestants, but on the divinity of Christ 
himself. The, late king had introduced reforms, but 
cautious and moderate reforms, which had And holds 
given quiet and satisfaction ;. and for himself ex»mpieof 
he ** would rather be wrong with Plato than wng. 
right with others." It was said that Henry VIII. 
** had but one eye," and " saw not God's truth per- 
fectly : " " he had rather go to heaven with one eye 
after him, than travel for another eye with danger to 
lose both." 

The remonstrance was not recommended by the 
maker of it, but it was none the less wise in itself. To 
Ridley also Gardiner wrote in a similar strain. He 
might say what he pleased of the Papacy of Rome and 
Roman pardons, but the objects against which he was 
now declaiming were in use in the earliest ages of the 
Church ; and he would be using his talents He pecom- 
better if he had shown how things like holy eration. 
water and images might continue to be used without 
offence, than by raiUng at them with "light rash 
eloquence," which, after all, was easy.^ 

I He touched Ridley's dread of the supposed idolatry of images with 
some hnmoar. Af^er all, he said, there was not much real superstition 
connected with them. Men knelt before the silver crucifix, but the 
diurchwarden who took it home firom Church was not afhdd, like a reason- 
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But it was a time, as such times will come, and 
perhaps ought to come, when passion had more weight 
with men than understanding. The spirit of iconoclasm 
spread fast. The inhabitants of Portsmouth cleared 
their churches. The chapter of Canterbury, in need 
of money to repair the cathedral, sent a crucifix and a 
pix to the Mint. The crucifix was melted into coin, 
the pix was arrested by order of council for a time only, 
before it followed the same route. Portsmouth was. in 
the diocese of Winchester, and the bishop thought at 
first of sending preachers there to check the people ; 
but he would not, he said, make preaclyng an occasion 
of further folly. He appealed again to the Protector ; 
But his ad- and the Princess Mary, who, as heir-presump- 
attended to. tivc, was entitled to speak authoritatively, 
united with him to entreat, on grounds as well of 
legality as of prudence, that the settlement left by 
Henry should be for the present undisturbed. " I see 
my late sovereign slandered," said Gardiner, " rehgibn 
assaulted, the realm troubled, and peaceable men dis- 
quieted. I dare not desire your Grace to look ear- 
nestly to it, lest I should seem to note in you that 
which becometh me not." 

Somerset, however, had chosen his course, and an 
inability to comprehend objections which he did not 
himself perceive, was part of his nature. He made a 
point against Gardiner with replying that it was not 
worse to destroy an image than to burn a Bible ; every 
day people were doing the latter, pretending to dislike 
the translation, and he had made no objection ; " but 
let a worthless, worm-eaten image be so disposed, and 
men exclaimed as if a saint were cast into the fire." ^ 

able man, to drink a pot of ale while the precious thing was under his 
gown. — Gardiner to Ridley: Foxe, VoL VL 
^ Protector to Gardiner: Ibid. 
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Mary's complaints, the Protector supposed, had origi- 
nated with some naughty, malicious persons, who had 
suggested them to her ; and as to the late king's in- 
tentions, he was fulfilling them better in carrying out 
the Reformation, than she was fulfiUing them by resist- 
ing it. 

At last he gave the popular movement the formal 
sanction of the government. Injunctions a general 
were issued for the general purification of the g^eaforthe 
churches. From wall and window every l^'^l^^^ 
picture, every image commemorative of saint, c*»»'«i»«^ 
or prophet, or apostle, was to be extirpated and put 
away, " so that there should remain no memory of the 
same." ^ Painted glass survives to show that the order 
was imperfectly obeyed; but, in general, spoliation 
became the law of the land, — the statues crashed from 
their niches, rood and roodloft were laid low, images «• 
and the sunlight stared in white and stainless ^l^^i' 
upon the whitened aisles ; " the churches wTilS'ww?^ 
were new whitelimed, with the Command- '''^^^• 
ments written on the walls," where the quaint frescoes 
had told the story of the gospel to the eyes of genera- 
tion after generation.^ The superstition which had 
paid an undue reverence to the symbols of holy things, 
was avenged by the superstition of as blind a hatred.* 

The passiveness with which the people appeared to 

1 Injunction on images: printed in Jenkyn8*8 CranmeT^ Vol. III. 

3 Grey Friars' Chronicle, 

s The Grey Friars* cUronicler mentions, with evident satisfaction, that 
when the rood at St. PauPs, " with Mary and John/' was taken down, 
** two of the men that laboured at it were slain, and divers hurt." Stow 
also tells a story in connexion with these scenes which must not be for- 
gotten > — 

** Two priests were arraigned and condemned in the Guildhall for keeping 
of certain relics, amongst the which was a left arm and shoulder of a monk 
of the Charterhouse, on the which arm was written, it was the arm of such 
a monk which suffered martyrdom under King Henry VIII.'*. 
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submit encouraged the gpvemment to go further. On 
A wnerai the 4th of Mav a royal visitation, after the 

rWtatlonla t Vi ii i 

iuutated. pattern set by Cromwell, was announced as 
to take eflFect throughout England. The country was 
kBook of divided into six circuits ; a Book of Homilies 
to^,"irtth ^s a guide to doctrine, a body of instructions 
^uncUoM f^^ ^Q wdinaries^ and of injunctions for the 
ciargy. clcrgy, wcrc drawn up simultaneously under 
the durection of Cranmer, and the bishops were sus- 
pended from their functions until their duties should 
recommence under a new system. 

The crown visitors were to inquire how far the bish- 
Th« be- ^P^ ^^^ obeyed the orders of the late king ; 
thJSJTntoy whether the English Litany had been in due 
tiqStS ^ ^s® > whether the Pope's authority had been 
^^' preached against; whether the old scandals 

of the bishops' courts continued, " the commuting of 
penance for money," and "the excommunication for 
lucre;" whether "excessive sums were taken ".for 
" religious services," for the " concealment of vice," or 
*' for induction into benefices ; " whether the long- 
standing grievance was yet abandoned of summoning 
persons ex officio suspected of heresy, and putting them 
to the shame of purgation. All this was well. Inveter- 
ate evils could be extirpated only with watchfulness 
and habitual investigation. Further, there might be 
instances remaining of immorality among the clergy 
requiring to be looked into. Fresh care was to be taken 
that copies of the Bible were accessible in the parish 
churches, and translations of Erasmus's Paraphrase of 
the New Testament were provided as a commentary. 
There was no objection either, to touching, if the hand 
^ was delicate, the local practices — half-supe^^stitious, 
half-imaginative — in use among the people. Customs 
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which arise out of feeling Ijecome mischievous when 
made a law to the understanding, and there indent exa- 
was reason m the general warning which the ^^^^ 
visitors were to enforce, *' that, while laudable """*^* 
ceremonies might decently be observed, they might be 
abused to the peril of the soul," — as, for instance, (and 
the list throws an interesting light on ancient English 
usages,) " in casting holy water upon the beds, upon 
images, and other dead things ; or bearing about holy 
bread, or St. John's Gospel, or keeping of private holy- 
days, as bakers, brewers, smiths, shoemakers, and such 
others do, or ringing of holy bells, or blessing with the 
holy candle, to the intent to be discharged of the 
burden of sin, or to drive away devils, or put away 
dreams and fantasies." ^ 

The spirit of the innovations, however, was destruc- 
tive merely, and customs which were interwoven in the 
details of common life could not rudely be torn away 
with impunity. To most men habit is the moral cos- 
tume which saves them from barbarism ; and although 
there are costumes which may be worse than naked- 
ness, it is one tiling to do what is right — it is another 
to do it rightly and at the right opportunity. 

The Book of Homilies was a further element of dis- 
cord. It was a perilous risk to throw abroad ^« Booh of 
upon the world, as authoritative, a body of becomeean 
doctrine sanctioned neither by Convocation di«cord. 
nor by Parliament. The Protector would have done 
better if he had waited till the political horizon was 
less clouded before he threw fresh fuel on the doctrinal 
controversies ; and two calamities in the first half-year 

1 The various inBtructions for the vlfiitation of 1547 are printed in Bur- 
net's Collectanea^ Fuller's Church Mstonfy Stiype's MemoriaU of the Rrfor- 
wujsUcn^ and Jenkyna's Crommer, 

VOL. v. 4 
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of his government, one of which it was his immediate 
duty to have attempted to avert, had not improved the 
prospects of the wellwishers of the Reformation. 

On the evening of the 21st of April Charles V., 
TheEmper- with his Spanish infantry, was on the banks 
battle Of of the Elbe at Muhlberg. The Elector, who 
aad takes' had drivcn Maurice out of Saxony in March, 
ick prisoner, was across the river falling leisurely back 
upon Wittenberg, while the rafts and barges which had 
formed the floating bridge were drifting in flames down 
the stream, and the water was between himself and the 
enemy. John Frederick pitched his camp at a few 
miles distance, with no thought of danger. In the 
darkness the Castilians swam aft«r the blazing boats, 
quenched the fire, and secured them, and before dawn 
there was again a bridge passable for artillery. The 
Emperor, on his bay horse, glittering in gilded armour, 
rode breast-high through the river, and caught the 
Protestants in their sleep. By the evening they were 
a rout of scattered fugitives, and the Elector was a 
prisoner. 

If Somerset thought the Enghsh but lightly con- 
cerned in the catastrophe, there were those whom he 
ought to have feared who thought of it far differently. 
The fathers at Bologna offered up their thanksgivings. 
The Pope The Pope forgavo the carnal policy which he 
t£*?n^lIS?n had condemned in his joy at its success, and 
of England gending a legate with his congratulations, sug- 
gested again that now was the time for the '* expedition 
into Britain." ^ 

No effort, however, which the English government 
could have made would have averted the defeat of the 
Lutherans. The other misfortune was as easy to have 

1 Pallavidno. 
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been prevented as its consequences were ruinous. On 
the 21st of June, while the Protector was re- jone. 
forming the Church, and the English fleets ^reSS?^ 
were loitering in harbour, twenty-one French fSto^scST* 
galleys, escorting transports loaded with ^^^' 
French troops and French artillery, sailed up the 
Channel, and appeared under the walls of St Andrews. 
By the last agreement with the Regent the garrison 
were to remain in possession until absolution could be 
obtained for them from Rome. It was brought in 
language enigmatic as the answers from the Delphic 
tripod ; Itemittimua irremissibile — we pardon the act 
which admits of no pardon. With this they were re- 
quired to be contented, and when they refused, the 
siege was commenced. 

Among the fugitive Protestants who had taken ref- 
uge there were two preachers, — Rough, who was 
afterwards burnt by Bonner, and John Knox, who in 
that wild scene and wild company commenced his 
ministr3^ The garrison looked for help from England. 
Knox, with a shrewd insight which never failed him, 
told them that they should not see it They talked of 
their walls. Their walls, he said, would be " as egg- 
shells " against French cannon. The galleys fired on 
the castle from the sea: the batteries fired from the 
trenches and from the tower of the abbey. Heat and 
confinement brought the plague ; and on the last of 
July, after six weeks* resistance, the defend- j^jy 
ers surrendered, under promise only of life to 8t!*A^w? 
the French commander. They were carried ^ ***^* 
prisoners on board the galleys, while the castle itself, 
as the scene of a legate's murder was rased to the 
ground. 

Without an efibrt to save them, the Scots, who had 
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delivered England from the most dangerous and most 
successful of her enemies, were permitted to be oveiv 
come, not by a sudden attack, but by a long siege delib- 
erately commenced and deliberately maintained ; not 
at a place far inland and difficult of access, but on the 
sea, where the English affected a superiority, and at 
least could have forced a battle. 

The attack, if not provoked, had been hastened by 
ThftProtao- the iujudicious pretensions which Somerset 
leeting to had advanced ; and by his neglect he taught 

send help, , r^ • i -n, ^ ? i i i 

auenaie* the the bcottisQ Frotcstants that they could have 
estants. no reliance upon him. The great families 
who had been gained over to the English interest, con- 
tinued a pretended good feeling, but were alienated at 
heart ; and no one any more would risk the odium of 
espousing so thankless a cause. 

The hope of accompUshing the marriage otherwise 
than by force had now to be deliberately abandoned. 
At this conclusion the . Protector had already arrived, 
and it was on this account that he had abandoned St. 
Andrews to its fate. Careless of small things, and 
He deter- weary of the tedious labour of gaining over 
^dTs^t^" Scotland by supporting an English faction, he 
SS?TOw*hii ^^^ resolved upon a gigantic invasion, which 
^DMonthe Q^^g ^^j forever should terminate the dif- 
crown. ficulty. In deference to the French menaces, 

he disavowed, indeed, his claims to the Scottish crown ; 
and as the Scots were comprehended in the treaty of 
peace, an excuse was necessary for attacking them. 
But a pretext was found easily in the perpetual skir- 
mishes which distracted the Borders, — the English 
laying the fiiult upon the Scots, the Scots complaining 
that, without provocation, their homesteads were burnt 
over their heads. 
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War with France might or might not follow. The 
Protector was confident and indiflferent. The Bishop 
of Winchester cautioned him in private.^ The council, 
it IS likely, disclaimed a share of the responsibility ; * 
but he had chosen his course, and would follow it. 
The first intention was to follow the prece- August, 
dent of 1544, and send an army by sea to t^^^J^ 
Leith. But a comparative estimate of ex- ^^^^ 
penses showed but a small balance in favour *<i'«»*>^»^» 
of water transport, while the havoc which would be 
inflicted by the march of a large force would more 
than compensate for the loss. It was determined to 
advance from the Border to Edinburgh along the coast, 
a fleet with the baggage and the commissariat reserve 
accompanying the march. There was no thought of 
permanent occupation. The Protector's aim was to 
strike a blow with all his might, which should bring 
the country stunned upon its knees ; he was going to 
enter Scotland at the head of 18,000 men, AndwMte 
go as far as he could, and inflict as much **»«~«»*^- 
injury as he could in three weeks or a month, and then 

I ** If I was sworn to 8«y what I think of the world, I wonld for a time 
let Scots be Scots, with despair to have them unless it were by conquest, 
which shall be a goodly enterprise for our young master when he cometh 
of age, and in the meantime prepare him money for it, and set the realm 
in an order that it hath need of." — Gardiner to the Protector: Foxe, Vol. 
VI. p. 26. 

^ As much as this seems to be implied in a subsequent letter of Paget's, 
remonstrating with the Protector for refusing generally to listen to advice: 
^ Alas, sir, take pity of the king, and of the conservation and state of the 
realm. Put no more so many irons in the fire at once as you have had 
within this twelremonth — war with Scotland, with France, though it be 
not.80 termed, commissions out for that matter, new laws for this, proclama- 
tions for another. When the whole council shall join in a matter, and 
your Grace travel to outreason them in it, and wreet them by reason of 
your authority to bow to it, or first show your own opinion in a matter, and 
then ask theirs; alas, sir, how shall this gear do well ? " — Paget to the 
Protector: MS. Domutic, Edward VI, Vol VIU. State Paper Office. 
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return. The necessary stores were collected in August 
at Berwick.^ The daily consumption of food calcu- 
lated for every soldier being two pounds of meat, a 
pound of bread or biscuit, and a pint of wine imperial 
measure. If the fighting of the troops depended on 
their stomachs, good precaution had been taken to 
secure a victory. The command in chief was held by 
Somerset in person, supported by Warwick and Grey. 
The fleet was assigned to Lord Clinton. 

The effect of these preparations in Scotland was, as 
might have been foreseen, to unite all ranks and all 

^ The estimate of the different things provided for the army is curiously 
illustrative of the nature of an English campaign in the sixteenth century. 

" An estimate for victuals for twenty-eight days, as well for bread and 
drink as provender for horses and beasts. 

*' 1. For 8 days' biscuit, 18,000 lbs. a day, is in 8 days 144,000 pounds 
weight, which will take in wheat meal 400 quarters. 

*' 2. Also in wine 110 tonne, after 200 gallons in a tonne. 

**8. Also provender for horses and beasts, 1420 quarters; all the whidi 
is ready at Berwick saving wine and baking of the biscuit, which wine 
must be sent to Berwick, and bakers for the biscuit. 

** There must be sent unto the Frith, for 20 daj's more, after the like rate 
and proportion: 

*' 1. Biscuit, 86,000 lbs., and 220 tonne of sweet wine; and in provender 
3510 quarters; and as for flesh, it shall be taken out of the carriage. 

** 2. And the carriage that must be provided by the king's Majesty for 
victual, provender, and ordnance is 262 carts, which may well be purveyed 
in York, where the great oxen be, and best wains. 

** All which biscuit will take 28 days, with the largess of wheat, 1510 
quarters, which, after the rate of 13 shillings and 4 pence the quarter, 
amounteth to 1000/.; and for sweet wine, which will take 560 butts, after 
six score gallons in a butt, and after 6L the butt, amounteth to 2800/. ; and 
for carriage of the same, 262 carts, which will cost, after 2 shillings a cart 
a day, by the space of 50 days coming and going, 1510^ 

" Whereof must be received for 18,000 men, after 2(L the man the day 
for bread and drink, 4200/. After 2^. the man the day, 4014/.; after Zd, 
the man the day, 5944/. ; so that after 2d the man the day, the victual will 
be more than the receit 910/.; after 21dL, 196/. more than the receit; after 
Zd. there shall be more received than the victuals draweth unto, towards 
the charge of bringing the victuals by sea, 834/. 

*' Also for two pounds of fleeh I^ : and so every soldier shall have fbr 
his 4X</. one pound of biscuit, a pottell of drink, and two pounds of flesh.'* 
MS. JkmesUCy Edward Yl. Vol. UI. State Paper Office. 
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opinions in the national cause. Beton was gone, and 
the Regent was feeble, but Scotland rose of herself, 
unsolicited. Although the affectation of a correspond- 
ence might still be maintained, the English party had, 
in fact, perished in the abandonment of St. Andrews. 
The Douglases and the Reformers were as scouand 
forward to take the field as the Hamiltons defence, au 
and the priests. The fiery cross sped north K ^he 
and south, east and west. The Scots of the goes out. 
Isles brought up four thousand Irish archers. Priest 
and prelate and preacher buckled on his armour ; and 
the baron from his Lowland castle, the Highland chief 
from his home among the crags of the Grampians, the 
trader from his desk, the night rider of the Border 
from his tower and peel, hurried to the gathering of 
the nation. Feuds of clans and enmities of creeds 
were no longer felt in the overpowering peril of Scot- 
tish freedom ; there was one people with one cause ; 
and the crowds who had listened to Wishart, and the 
kinsmen of those who were carried off prisoners for 
revenging his murder, were content to fight behind a 
banner on which a lady representing the Catholic 
Church was kneeling to Christ, and praying Him to 
save her from heresy. 

In the last week in August, Somerset reached Ber- 
wick. He had sent before him a letter to the Scottish 
lords, repeating the language which he had learnt from 
his master, insisting on their promises, and urging the 
common interests of both nations in the marriage.^ 
On Friday, the 2d September, he put out a September, 
proclamation, though too late to undo his top*clK^ 
former errors, in which he said that he was JJuifSSiJ** 
not come to rob Scotiand of her indepen- p«»*»^ 

1 Hayward'g Life of Edward VL 
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dence, but to compel her, in spite of herself, to accom- 
plish the engagements of her Parliament.^ 

Waiting till Sunday, for Sunday was his favourite 
Andcrofflea ^^7' — ^^ ^ Sunday he announced to Edward 
sunS?^' that he was king, on a Sunday he accepted 
Sept. 4. f^Q^ |.jjQ council his dukedom and his lands, 
on a Sunday the seals were taken away from his rival 
Wriothesley, on a Sunday the commission was dated 
which made liim Protector by the grace of the king, — 
waiting, therefore, till Sunday, and invoking on his 
enterprise the blessing of the Almighty, he crossed the 
Tweed with fifteen cannon, fourteen thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse.^ Sunday, Monday, and 

1 Hollnshed. 

* Somerset's being one of the disputed characters in history, everything 
is welcome which throws light upon his inner nature. In the prayers of 
men it is hard to tell how much is real — they often cannot tell them- 
selves; nevertheless, one reads with interest, 

THE PRAYER OP THE PROTECTOR BEFORE THE SCOTTISH WAR. 

" Most merciful God, the granter of all peace and quietness, the giver of 
all good gifts, the defender of all nations, who ha^it willed all men to be 
accounted as our neighbours, and commanded us to love them as ourself, 
and not to hate our enemies, but rather to wish them, yea, and also to do 
them good if we can, bow down thy holy and merciful eyes upon us, and 
look upon the small portion of the earth which professeth thy hol^' name 
and thy son Jesus Christ. Give to ui all desire of peace, unity, and quiet- 
ness, and a speedy wearisomeness of all war, hostility, and enmity to aU 
them that be our enemies, that we and they may in one heart and chari- 
table agreement, praise thy Holy Name, and reform our lives to thy godly 
commandment And especially have an eye to this small Isle of Britaio; 
and that which was begun by thy great and infinite mercy and love to 
the unity and concord of both the nations, that the Scottishmen and we 
might hereafter live in one love and amity, knit into one nation by the 
most happy and godly marriage of the King*8 Majesty our Sovereipi Lord 
and the yoimg Scottish Queen, whereunto provision and agreement hath 
been heretofore most firmly made by human order. Grant, oh Lord, that 
the same might go forward, and that our 6on*8 sonf>, and all our posterity 
hereafter may feel the benefit and commodity thereof. Thy great gift of 
unity grant in our days. Confound all those that worketh against it. Let 
not their counsel prevail. Diminish their strength. Lay thy sword of 
punishment upon them that interrupteth this godly peace; or rather con- 
vert their hearts to the better way, and make them embrace that oni^ 
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Tuesday he marched steadily forward, keeping the 
sea-road with the fleet in sight of him, demoKshing 
such small fortresses as lay in his route, but turning 
neither to the right nor to the left. Wednesday he 
passed Dunbar within long cannon range, but without 
waiting to attack it ; and that night he halted at Seton 
Castle. Thursday he again advanced over the ground 
where fourteen years later Mary Stuart, the object of 
his enterprise, practised archery with Bothwell, ten 
days after her husband's murder. The route lay along 
a ridge, with the sea on one side ; on the other a low 
range of marshy meadows ; nothing happening of con- 
sequence on that day, except that an English oflicer, 
observing a party of the enemy hiding in a cave, 
stopped the opening, threw in fire, and smothered 
them. The march was short. Soon after the Pro- 
tector had passed Prestonpans, famous also in Stuart 
history, he came in sight of the whole Scot- And findB 

• 1 111 /.-.*■ the Scot* 

tish army, encamped on the slopes of Mus- encamped 

11 1 1 T^ 1. 1 11. . 1 at Mussel- 

selburgh, the lliUglish vessels lymg m the burgh. 
Forth just out of gunshot of their tents. 

In numbers the Scots almost doubled the English. 
The following morning Clinton sent boats on shore to 
communicate. Fifteen hundred Scotch cav- ^ ^ ,. ^ 

1 1 .1 TheEngHih 

ahy and a few hundred pikemen came out to *nd Scottish 

/*. 1 I 1. 1 1 I • ctLnHry fkir- 

cut off the landnig party, and provoke a skir- «»*«»». 

and peace which shall be most for thy gloiy and the profit of both the 
realms. Put away from us all war and hostility; and if we be driven there- 
to, hold thy holy and strong power and defence over us. Be our garrison, 
our shield and buckler; and seeing we seek but a perpetual amity and con- 
cord, and performance of quietness promised in thy name, pursue the $iame 
with us and send thy holy nngels to be our aid, that either none at all, or 
else so little loss and effusion of Christian blood rs can, be made (hereby. 
Look not, oh Lord, upon our sins or the sins of our enemies what they 
deserve; but have regard to thy most plenteous and abundant mercy, 
which paseeth all thy works, being so infinite and mar\'ellous. Do this, oh 
Lord, for thy Son*s sake Jesus Christ" — MS, Domettie, Edward VL VoL 
U. Sute Paper Ofiice. 
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mfeh. Sir Ralph Bulmer and Lord Grey, with some 
companies of Italians in the English service, dashed 
forward to engage them, and after a sharp scuffle of 
three hours, the Scots were driven back. In these 
bloody combats neither party cared to encumber them- 
selves with prisoners, except where there was a likeli- 
hood of ransom, and thirteen hundred bodies were left 
dead upon the ground. The duke, when the skirmish 
The Protoc- was ended, rode forward to examine the ene- 

tor rides , . t • i a 

forward to my s position. Tuc sea was on their lett, on 
grouDd. their right a deep impracticable marsh. Be- 
tween the two armies ran the Esk, low and half dry 
after the summer heat, but with high steep banks, and 
passable for horse or cannon only by a bridge, distant 
something less than a quarter of a mile from the' 
mouth. Across the bridge, from camp to camp, there 
ran a road thirty feet wide, enclosed between turf 
hedges, along which Somerset advanced with his es- 
cort. The Scots fired upon him, and killed the horse 
of an aide-de-camp at his side ; but he crossed the 
bridge, rode within two bowshots of the Scottish lines, 
The Bari of and was retumiug at his leisure, when he was 
challenges ovcrtakcu by a herald bringing him a chal- 
oombat. lenge from the Earl of Huntley to fight out 
the quarrel either by themselves alone, or ten to ten, 
or twenty to twenty. 

The time was passing away when disputes of nations 
could be settled by duels: Somerset's courage was 
unimpeachable, but he refused : the Earl of Warwick 
offered to take his place, but it could not be ; the her- 
ald retired, and as the night closed, the English artil- 
lery was ordered forward to command the road. The 
TheProteo- ©uemy's positiou was dangerously strong; the 
toatSStoe ^i^ornuig would show if there was a practica- 
^**» ble mode of assaulting it ; but if the Scots 
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had sate still to receive the attack, the defeat of Flod- 
den might, perhaps, have been revenged at Mussel- 
burgh. As soon, however, as they had ascertained the 
extent of the force which the Protector had who, how- 
brought with him, confident in their num- thei^ pod- 

° , , Won, and 

hers, their cause, and their enthusiasm, they attempt to 

1.11 /.in • __.!; cutoff the 

began to think less of defeating the Enghsh Bngiyh from 
than of preventing their escape. They per- retreat, 
suaded themselves that, conscious of their inferiority, the 
invaders thought only of retreat, and that the fleet was 
in attendance to take them on board. When the day 
broke Somerset found them already across the water, 
their tents thrown down that not a loiterer might re- 
main concealed there; the main body covering the 
hills between himself and the land to the south, the 
four thousand Irish archers in front of him towards the 
sea. The latter, as soon as daylight permitted, were 
fired into fi*om the ships, and were rapidly scattered. 
The Scots on the other side pushed on in force, intend- 
ing, evidently, to seize the ridges in the rear, where 
they would have the advantage of ground, wind and 
sun, and, if victorious, would destroy the entire Eng- 
lish army. 

Their horses they had left behind, their heavy guns 
they had dragged up by hand, and they were Thehattto 
moving with the greatest speed that they tieugh. 
could command ; but the Protector was in time to 
alter his dispositions, and secure the hills immediately 
behind him. His cannon was brought back and placed 
to cover the ground over which the Scots would pass 
to attack the camp, and Grey, with the English horse, 
prepared to charge. The Earl of Angus, with " the 
professors of the Gospel," the heavy pikemen of the 
Lowlands, eight thousand strong, was leading ; Arran 
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was behind on the low ground with ten thousand 
more ; and Huntley, with eight thousand Highlanders 
and the remains of the Irish, towards the stream, out 
of range from the fleet. On Angus the brunt of the 
battle was first to fall. He halted when he discovered 
that the English intended not to fly but to .fight ; but 
he could not fall back ; the ground was unfavourable 
for cavalry, — a wet fallow recently turned, — and the 
pikemen fonned to receive the charge, the first rank 
TheKnarifKh kneeling. Down upon them came Grey, 
toe"to'vJi3 with a heavy plunging gallop, but the horses 
2^Tre°* were without barbs, and the lances were 
broken. shorter than the Scottish pikes. Down as 
they closed rolled fifty men and horses, amidst the 
crash of breaking spears. Grey himself was wounded 
in the mouth ; Sir Arthur Darcy's hand was disabled, 
and the English standard was saved only by the flight 
of the bearer. The men turned, reeled, scattered, and 
rallied only when Grey and Lord Edward Seymour 
fought back their way to them 6nt of the mSUe. They 
might as well charge, they said, upon a wall of steel. 

But the line of the Scots which the enemy could 
The scota not break was broken by victory. As they 
JJlTroken saw the English fly they rushed on in pur- 
thearchera suit, and fouud thcmsclves face to face with 
tiiiery. Warwick, the men-at-arms, and the Italian 

mnsketeers. Checked by the volleys of the match- 
locks, and thrown into confusion, they were assailed 
next by the archers, and forced to cross the fire of the 
artillery ; and the cavalry, once more forming, swept 
The English again upon their disordered lines, and drove 
Si'Sg^"*' the struggling mass back upon their comrades. 
Th^scota III trained and undisciplined, the resei^ves 
tettto^iMt. were caught with panic; Arran and Hunt- 
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ley turned bridle and rode for their lives, and the 
whoops and yells of the Irish increased the terror; 
there was no thought of fighting more, — it was only 
who cduld fly first and fly fastest. They flung away 
their arms: swords, pikes, and lances strewed the 
ground where they had been drawn up, "as thick," 
it was said, " as rushes in a chamber." ^ Some crept 
under the willow pollards in the meadows, and lay 
concealed like otters with their months above the 
water; some made for Edinburgh, some along the 
sands to Leith under the fire of the fleet, some up 
the river-side towards Dalkeith ; some lay as if dead 
and let the chase pass by them. The Highlanders held 
together and saved themselves with an orderly retreat, 
but the crowd fell unresisting victims under the sabres 
of the avenging cavalry. It was a massacre more 
than a battle ; for, of the English, at most. The Scot* aw 
not more than two hundred fell, and those' *'"*'<>»*«««• 
chiefly at the first charge under the lances of the pike- 
men ; the number of Scots killed was from ten to 
fourteen thousand. Two causes provoked the English, 
it was said, to an especial vindictiveness ; they resented 
ungenerously their own first repulse; but the chief 
reason was the treacherous surprise at Ancram Muir, 
and the death of Lord Evers, the hero of the Border 
troopers. Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken, but 
in general no quarter was given. Gentlemen might 
have been spared for their ransoms ; but, for some un- 
known cause, the noble and the peasant were dressed 
alike in white leather or fustian ; there was little to 
distinguish them, and they were cut down in ?*„Jj*^'5^ 
indiscriminate heaps along the roads and fields "»««y 
to the very walls of Edinburgh. Multitudes of priests, 
1 Holinshed, from the account of an eye-witnees. 
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at one time, it was said, as many as four thousand, 
were among the slain. The banner of the kneeling 
Lady was taken amidst the scorn of the victors ; and 
when at last the retreat was sounded, and the pur- 
suers, weary with killing, gathered again into their 
camp, they sent up a shout which legend said was 
heard in Edinburgh Castle. The day closed with one 
more act of barbarity. A detachment of Scots had 
been stationed with cannon in a small fort overlooking 
the field, and had given some trouble. When the 
battle was lost, they were left behind and unable to 
fly ; they silenced their guns, therefore, and concealed 
themselves, intending to withdraw in the night. But 
they were discovered and surrounded ; they were not 
ofiered the alternative of surrender ; the place was set 
on fire, and they were destroyed. 

In this deed of savageness closed the battle of Mus- 
The Bngiiflh sclburgh, othcrwisc called Pinkie Cleugh or 
thd/^nflu^ Slough ; the last stricken field between Scot 
Sad, and Saxon before the union of the crowns, 

the last and also the most piteous. A battle loses its 
terrors when a great cause is contended for, when it 
is a condition under which some interest or principle 
makes its way and establishes itself. But of Pinkie 
Cleugh the result was unmixed evil to both countries. 
And makes '^^® marriage of Mary and Edward was an 
t^tSr^ object which England and Scotland ought to 
possible. hsLYe equally desired. Yet England sought 
it by means which made it impossible, and the Scotch 
command more sympathy in the disaster brought upon 
them by their national pride than the conquerors com- 
mand admiration either for their cause or for their 
courage. National qualities are not to be measured by 
single consequences, and while indignation only can 
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be felt at the crooked tricks of Beton, but for which 
the union would have been peaceably effected, the 
spirit which rose up against the invasion of Somerset 
had its source in the noblest instincts of the Scottish 
character. The Protector had gained a great battle^ 
and by his victory he only renewed the lease Hereditaiy 
of enmity which had almost expired. The renewed. 
Scots forgot their own differences in a great hatred of 
England, and the hearts of all parties among them 
turned passionately to France. Although the available 
military strength of the nation was for the moment 
annihilated, the conquerors could not follow up their 
success. The queen was withdrawn to Stirling, and 
they could not reach her. They had brought supplies 
with them for a month only, and so long and no longer 
could they remain; neither force nor payment could 
extract the means of subsistence from a country where 
it did not exist ; there were no more stores The Proteo- 
in readiness to be brought up from England, to E'ngiand 
and Scotland, unsuccessful in her arms, drove giory. 
the invaders back by her hardy poverty. 

Leith was again burnt — so much of it as would 
bum: the ships in the harbour were taken and de- 
stroyed ; two islands in the Forth were fortified, and 
small garrisons left there; a few castles were dis- 
mantled. These alone were the tangible fruits of the 
bloody inroad of the Duke of Somerset. 

But at least he had surrounded himself with glory. 
He did not return with the Queen of Scots, but he had 
fought and won a great battle. He was the hero 
of the hour, and while the hour lasted, he could 
work his will in Church or State without fear of op- 
position. 

When he set out for Scotland, the ecclesiastical visit- 
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ors were in full activity. From the people, wherever 
they went, they met with no open opposition ; 
Tisiton make in Londou they were indisputably popular. 
In London, the old, the timid, the supersti- 
tious, the imaginative, prayfed in secret to the saints to 
deliver them from evil ; but the industrious masses had 
caught the spirit of the age, and gave the changes 
cordial welcome. So it had been at Portsmouth ; so it 
was in the towns generally, especially in the towns 
along the coast, where activity and enterprise shook the 
minds of men out of the control of routine. So, how- 
ever, it was not in the country, as events came in time 
to show. As with the first spread of Christianity, so 
In the towns with the Spread of the Reformation, the towns 

theReforma- r» i i i i i • i 

tioa makes wcut iirst, and the country lagged behmd re- 
fcster than luctautlv. The life of towns was a life of 

Inthecoun- i t/» /» i ^•t* n 

try. change ; the lite or the country was a life of 

uniformity, where sons walked in the ways of their 
fathers, and each day and season brought with- it its 
occupation, its custom, or its ceremony, unaltered for 
tens of generations. The fall of the abbeys had given 
the first shock to the stationary spirit, but the crimes 
of the monks were half forgotten in the sadness of their 
desolate homes. It was no light thing to the village 
peasant to see the royal arms staring above the empty 
socket of the crucifix to which he had prayed, the saints 
after which he was named in his baptism flung out into 
the mud, the pictures on the church walls daubed with 
plaster, over which his eyes had wandered wonderingly 
in childhood. 

Other changes added to his restlessness. The acts 
And the of parliament which forbade enclosures and 
other rM- the amalgamation of farms were less and less 
oont^nted. obscrved; the peasant farmers were more 
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and more declining into labourers, rents were rising, and 
the necessaries of life were rising, and, in the experi- 
ence of the agricultural poor, an increase of personal 
suffering was the chief result of the so-called Refor- 
mation. 

Yet for the moment loyalty was stronger than dis- 
content. If the country people murmured, they sub- 
mitted, and the visitors met with important resistance 
only from the notorious bishops of Winchester and of 
London. To Bonner they brought their injunctions 
and homilies at the end of August. He Bonner pro- 
accepted them, but he accepted them with the i^jonc- 
a protest; he could observe them, he said, imprisoned. 
only if they were not contrary to God's law and 
the ordinances of his Church, and he required the 
visitors to enter his conditions in the register. His 
answer was reported to the council, and was held to be 
to the evil example of such as should hear it, and to the 
contempt of the authority which the king justly pos- 
sessed as head of the Church of England.^ The Bishop 
of London was committed to the Fleet,^ where, after 
eight days' meditation, he repented. A form He repent, 
of submission was drawn up for him pecu- leaned. 
liarly ignominious ; he signed it, and was released.^ 

The resistance of Gardiner was more skilful and 

1 Privy Council Records^ MS. Edward VI. 

* In the Protector's absence, Cranmer must be considered the person 
responsible for measures of this kind. 

s *' Where I did unadvisedly make such a protestation, as now upon 
better consideration of my duty of obedience and of the ill example that 
may ensue to others thereof, appears to me neither reasonable, nor such as 
might stand with the duty of a subject; and forasmuch as the same protes- 
tation, at my request, was then by the registrar of that visitation enacted 
and put in record, I do now revoke my said protestation ; and I beseech 
your lordships that this revocation nuiy likewise be put in the same records 
for a perpetual memory of the truth." — Bonner's Recantation, printed in 
Burnet's CoUectanecL. 

VOL.V. 5 
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more protracted. Up to the Protector's departure he 
^ .. had continued an anxious correspondence 

Qftrdhker op- '- 

poMitheTis. with him. Unlimited licence had been al- 

Itora more , , • . ■«■ i 

tuitauj, lowed both to pulpit and pnntmg-press ; John 
Bale, the noisiest, the most profane, the most indecent 
of the movement party, had been pouring out pam- 
phlets and plays.^ Gardiner wrote in protest to Somerset 
against the toleration by the Government of the inso- 
lence and brutality of him and others like him. He 
remonstrated also against the sudden alteration of 
doctrine contemplated in the homilies ; and three weeks 
before the visitors were coming to Winchester, he was 
invited, at his own earnest request, to state his views to 
the council. " If he could have written with the blood 
of his heart," he told the Protector, " he would have 
done it, to have stayed the thing till it had been more 
He deeians maturely digested." * The whole proceedings 
^ocl^iDgg on the visitation, he said, were illegal. No 
to be Illegal, ^oysl commissiou could have place against an 
act of parliament ; * and even in the late king's reign, he 

1 The character of which, and the writer's character, may be judged 
from the following specimen. In one of his farces a priest is introduced, 
who, on the stage, offers the following prayer: — 

** Omnipotens et sempiterqe Deus qui in usum nostrum formasti laioos 
concede qussumus ut eorum uxoribus et filiabus — " The reader must 
imagine, or had better not imagine, the rest. 

* Gardiner to the Protector: JfS, BarUiariy 417. Printed by Foxe, 
Vol. VI. 

* It is to be remembered that, throughout the correspondence, Gardiner 
speaks as if the Protector was being dragged on by Cranmer against his 
will. The Protector had once, he said, promised him that " he would suffer 
no innovations." According to Gardiner, it was not the Protector who 
caused the deposition of Wriothesley : " Your Grace," he said, " showed so 
much favour to him that all the world commended your gentleness." " For 
the visitation," he added, " I saw a determination to do all thmgs suddenly 
at one time, whereunto, although your Grace agreed, yet of your wisdom I 
conjectured ye had rather had it tany till your return if ye had not been 
pressed. That word * pressed,' I noted in your letter to me, when ye 
wrote ye were pressed on both sides; and methonght if, by bringing my- 
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said the prerogative had more than once come in colli- 
sion with the law, and had been worsted by it.* 

The council permitted him to speak ; but his plea of 
the law they set aside by the plea of their Theconndi 

, •' . . ■•^ wide his 

consciences ; and they required him categori- oio^stioM, 
cally to say whether he would or would not submit to 

self into most extreme danger in your absence, I could hare stayed the 
matter, beside my duty to God and my Sovereign Lord, I had done you 
a pleasure.*' — Correspondence of Gardiner with the Protector: Foxe, Vol. 
YI. On the other band, Paget, in the letter of remonstrance to which 1 
have referred, speaks as if Somerset listened to no one whose views did not 
coincide with his own. 

1 He mentions curious instances: — "Whether a king may command 
ag^nst a common law or an Act of Parliament, there is never a judge or 
other man in the realm ought to know more by experience of that the laws 
have said than I. 

"^ First, my Lord Cardinal, that obtained his legacy by our late Sovereign 
Lord's requirements at Rome, yet, because it was against the laws of the 
realm, the judges concluded the offence of Premunire, which matter I bare 
away, and took it for a law of the realm, because the lawyers said so, but 
my reason digested it not The lawyers, for confirmation of their doings, 
brought in the case of Lord Tiptoft. An earl he was, and learned in the 
civil laws, who being chancellor, because in execution of the king's com- 
mandment he offended the laws of the realm, suffered on Tower Hill. They 
brought in examples of mnny judges that had fines set on their heads in 
Uke cases for transgression of laws by the king's commandment, and this 
I learned in that case. 

** Since that time being of the council, when many proclamations were 
devised against the carriers out of com, when it came to punish the of- 
fender, the judges would answer it might not be by the law, because the 
Act of Parliament gave liberty, wheat being under a price. Whereupon at 
last followed the Act of Proclamations, in the passing whereof were many 
lai^ words spoken." 

After mentioning other cases, he goes on: -:- 

** I reasoned once in the parliament house, where there was free speech 
without danger, and the Lord Audely, to satisfy me, because I was in some 
secret estimation, as he knew, * Thou art a good fellow. Bishop,' quoth he ; 
Mook at the Act of Supremacy, and there the king's doings be restrained 
to spiritual jurisdiction; and in another act no spiritual law shall have 
place contrary to a common law, or an act of parliament. An this were 
not,' quoth he, *yon bishops would enter in with the king, and by means 
of his supremacy order the laws as ye listed. But we will provide,' quoth 
he^ ' that the premunire shall never go off your heads.' This I bare away 
then, and held my peace." — Gardiner to the Protector: MS. HarUtan, 
417; Foxe,Vol.VL 
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the visitors. He said that he had three weeks in which 
And he re- ^ decide before they would come to him. At 
to Sike**^ present he believed he could not submit, but 
hu mind; j^g might change. The servant in the parable 
refused to do his master's will, and yet afterwards did 
it. It was hard to treat him as a criminal for an offence 
which, if offence it was, he had not yet committed, and 
might not commit. 

But Cranmer chose to be obeyed. He summoned 
But cran- Gardiner privately before him at the deanery 
on obedience, of St. Paul's, and hc told him that, if he 
i« imprisoned, would comply, he should be restored to the 
council, where his assistance would be welcomed. But 
Gardiner was unable to give the required promise, and 
was committed, like Bonner, to the Fleet. " I have 
held my oflSce sixteen years," he wrote to Sir John 
Godsalve, who was one of the visitors ; " I have studied 
only how I may depart with it without offence to God's 
law ; and I shall think the tragedy of my life well 
passed over, so I offend not God's law nor the king's ; 
I will no more care to see my bishopric taken from me 
than myself taken from my bishopric ; I am by nature 
already condemned to die, which sentence no man can 
pardon." ^ 

Gardiner had endeavoured to destroy Cranmer. It 
was no more than retaliation that he suffered a small 
injustice in his turn at Cranmer's hand. But injustice 
it was ; his arbitrary committal had no pretext of law 
fot* it; nor, it seems, were he and Bonner the only 
sufferers. On the return of the Protector from Scot- 
ootober. land, the imprisoned bishop appealed to him 
S^tS^So! ^" language which was not the less just be- 
*•"***'' cause it was used by one who, when in power, 

knew as little what justice meant. 

1 Gardiner to Sir John Godsalve ; Burnet's QMectanecu 
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"Whatever become of me," he said, "I would 
your Grace did well ; men be mortal, and deeds re- 
vive: and methinketh my Lord of Canterbury doth 
well thus to entangle your Grace with this matter of 
religion, and to borrow of your authority the Fleet, the 
Marshalsea, and the King's Bench, with prisonment 
in his house, wherewith to cause men to agree to that 
it pleaseth him to call truth in religion, not stablished 
by any law in the realm. A law it is not yet, and be- 
fore a law made I have not seen such an imprisonment 
as I sustain. Our late sovereign lord, whom God 
pardon, suffered every man to say his mind without 
imprisonment, till the matter was established by law. 
If my Lord of Canterbury hath the strength And proteito 

/• i^ n ri • . .1 1 1 . . 1 • »gain« the 

of God s opmt, with such a leammg m his inju«tic« of 

, 111 1 . 1 1 t*»e Aroh- 

laws, as to be able to overthrow with that bishop, 
breath all untruth, and establish truths, I would not 
desire the let of it by your Grace, nor the work of 
God's truth any way hindered ; in which case it shall 
be easy to reprove me in the face of the world with 
the sword of God's Scriptures, which he should rather 
desire to do, than borrow the sword your Grace hath 
the rule of, which is a mean to slander all that is 
done." 1 

But Parliament was now to meet. The Protector 
came back from Scotland surrounded with a halo of 
splendour; London proposed to receive him with a 
triumphal procession ; and, although he declined this 
excess of honour, the mayor and aldermen met him on 
Finsbury fields in their robes, and formed his ^i,^ p^^^ 
escort to the palace. Fresh distinctions were J^^ hw^* 
heaped on him by the council ; his designa- ®"*- 
tion in future was to run in royal phrase, — Edward, 
1 Gardiner to the Protector: Foxe, Vol. VI. 
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by the grace of God, Duke of Somerset, Protector of 
the ReaJm.^ An order was issued in the name of the 
boy king that '^ our uncle shall sit alone, and be placed 
at all times, as well in our presence at our court of 
parliament, as in our absence, next on the right hand 
of our seat royal in our parliament chamber." ^ 

In the midst of the sunshine, a few motes indeed 
were visible besides the imprisonment of Gardiner. 
Memoranda appear, in the council books and official 
papers, of complaints in the fleet on account of un- 
paid wages. The bills of the Antwerp money dealers, 
The ex- instead of being paid, had been renewed on 

chequer ^ r ' 

runa low, interest, and fresh loans contracted. The 

bat for the 

OTwent the bad moncy had not only not been called in, 
au-poweriw. but morc had been coined, and still the ex- 
chequer was running low. Lists were drawn of all 
gentlemen in England with lands over forty pounds a 
year who had not compounded for their knighthoods, 
with a view to a levy of fines ; * and a commission was 
designed to examine how far the Crown had been 
rightly dealt with in the disposition of confiscated 
lands. 

These matters, however, were behind the scenes. 
NoTember*. Parliament assembled at Westminster on 
mMts. *° the 4th November, and Musselburgh was a 
sufficient guarantee that Somerset's influence would 
be omnipotent. The spirit of the hour was of nni- 
The perw- versal bencvolence. The Six Articles Bill 
»re repealed, was repealed. The bills of Henry IV. and 
Henry V. against the Lollards were repealed. Eng- 

1 The Titles of the Protector: M8. Domestie, Edward VI. Vol. I. State 
Paper Office. 
a Place of the Protector in Parliament: MS. Ibid. Vol. II. 
* Privy Cooncil Memoranda: MS, Ibid. 
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land had entered a golden age, when there was to be 
no more treason, no more conspiracy, no more hank- 
ering after the Pope or foreign invaders. And as, in 
the words of the parliament, " in tempest or winter 
one cover and garment was convenient, in calm or 
warm weather a more liberal case and lighter garment 
both might and ought to be used," the severe laws 
made by the king's highness's father, good and useful 
as they had been in the past bad times, were held to 
be needed no longer. The Act of Words, NoTwnber. 
and the sharper clauses of the Act of Su- Lte'^"* 
premacy, were blotted out of the statute "«>*"fi«<*- 
book; and offences under those, or any other acts 
which in the late reign had been raised into treason or 
felony, not having been treason or felony before, fell 
back into misdemeanours.^ Gardiner was in the Fleet, 
but Gardiner was an exception, and persecution as 
such was to be at an end.^ 

" The king," nevertheless, " desired unity and con- 
cord in religion ; " and although " he wished the same 
to be brought to pass with all clemency and mercy, 
and although he wished that his loving subjects should 
study rather for love than for fear to do their duties to 

1 1 Edward VI. cap. 12. The repeal was not carried without a confer- 
ence between the HoiueSf nor was it approved of as nniversallj as we 
might expect. Sir John Mason found fault with the alterations in a re- 
markable compliment to the English people. " In all other countries," he 
said, ** speeches are at liberty, for such are the people's natures, as when 
thej have talked they have done. In our country it is otherwise, for their 
talking is preparatory to doing; and the worst act that ever was done in 
oar time was Uie general abolishing of the Act of Words by the Dnke of 
Somerset, whereof we have ahready had some experience." — Mason to the 
Council: MS, Germany^ Bundle 16, Mary, State Paper Office. 

s The popular party thought of Gardiner what the witty Duchess of Suf- 
folk said to himself when she passed his prison and saw him at the window. 
^ Ah, bishop," she said, " it is merry with the lambs when the wolves are 
•hut wp." — Narradve of ikt 8uff&ring$ of CaOurvnt Duchess ofSnffofk: 
Holinshed. 
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Almighty God," — there were yet profiuiities which 
ThoM who could not whoUy be tolerated, and those 
erenuyoftht who spoke irreverently and profanely of 
be punished, the EuchaHst might be punished with fine 
and imprisonment.^ The concluding clause of this 
Th« power of statute cujoined communion in both kinds' 
cauon u laid on laity as well as clergy ; and in jealousy of 
check. the abused power of excommunication, the 

parish priest was prohibited from refusing the sacra* 
ment to any one who reverently desired it. The 
The eongi congS (T^Ure was next abolished in the elec- 
abounhed. tion of bishops. There was to be no longer 
any affectation or delusion as to their position. They 
held their commissions under the crown ; they were 
nominated by the crown ; the supposed choice by a 
dean and chapter was a hypocritical fiction, and should 
exist no longer, and hke institutions and processes in 
the spiritual courts, their appointments should run for 
the future in the name of the king.^ 

Lest the validity of these changes should be ques- 
TheMinority ^^^^ed ou accouut of the king's minority, the 
phOiiM ^d *^^ giving him power of repealing them on 
"™***** coming of age was reviewed and altered. All 
laws passed during a minority were declared good and 
valid for the time being ; and although the king him- 
self might reconsider, at a later period, the legislation 

1 1 Edward VI. cap. 1. 

s The act was entitled as " Against such as irreverently speak against 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, commonly called the sacra- 
ment of the altar.** In the preamble of the act the sacrament of the altar 
was again spoken of, bot with the addition, ** called in Scripture the supper 
and table of the Lord.** The institution was careftilly described ; but the 
change in the elements was neither affirmed nor denied. It is curious to 
watch the slow steps by which the central myateiy of Catholicism was in- 
vaded. 

s 1 Edward VI. cap. 2. 
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which had been conducted in his name, the power was 
not to extend to his successor, should he die mean- 
whileJ 

While pariiament was thus employed, convocation 
had assembled as usual. The clergy were discon- 
certed to find that, slight as had been the respect with 
which they had been treated in the late reign, they 
were treated with less in the present. Questions, not 
only of Church policy, but of doctrine, were discussed 
and disposed of by the laity without so much as the 
form of consulting those to whom, until these late 
times, they had exclusively belonged ; while the sub- 
mission of the clergy to Henry VIII. precluded them 
firom holding discussions in their own houses without 
licence from the crown. Discontented, not unnatu- 
rally, with the shadowy vitality which re- TheconToca- 
mained to them, they petitioned Cranmer, a^^tmoa** 
first briefly, then at elaborate length, that ^i}^;i^ 
statutes concerning matters of religion and Jf^JS^ 
ecclesiastical ordinances might not pass with- ^'^^^^'^ 
out their consent ; and finding their complaints treated 
with indifierence, or anticipating the neglect of them, 
they repeated the attempts which had been made un- 
successftdly by the Irish clergy a few years before. In 
the writs of summons addressed to Bishops at or that the 
tlie opening of parliament, the clause "Prae- STciJIiy 
monentes"2 implied that deans, archdeacons, ^^ li^uw 
and the proctors of the clergy were an inte- commoM. 

I 1 Edward VI. cap. 11. 

* Pnemonentes Decanum et Capitnlom eoclesiaa vestne ac Archldiaconot 
totumque Clemm yestne dioecesis quod iidem Decanus et Archidiaconi in 
propriis Peraonis, ac dictum Capitulum per unum, idemque Clerum per 
duos Procuratores idoneos plenam et suffidentem potestatem ab ipsis Capit- 
nlo et Clero divisim habentes, pnedictis die et looo peraonaliter intenint 
ad consentiendam his qun turn ibidem de Communi Cooiilio dicti Regni 
nostri diyinft fitvente clementii contigerit ordinari. 
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» 
gral part of the legislature. They petitioned that they 

might now be '^ associated with the Commons in the 
nether house of parliament" 

The letter of the writs was on their side, but prece- 
dent was against their claim, and that precedent had 
been set by themselves. In the days of their power 
the clergy had divided themselves firom parliament, 
claiming a right to assemble at their own time and by 
their own authority, and to legislate separately at their 
own pleasure. Their ambition recoiled upon them- 
Theip re- selvcs. As they had constituted themselves 
SSSed."* a separate body, a separate body they should 
continue — or, rather, a disembodied ghost. They 
were not permitted to fall back upon privileges which 
they had voluntarily abandoned ; ^ the Lords and Com- 
mons continued to do their work for them ; and, 
amongst other things discussed, was a question in 
which, if in any, they might in reason expect to have 
Decemberao. ^^^^ cousulted. The lowcr house, on the 
'^''^^^ 20th of December, sent up a bill " that lay 
to diaoussed. ^^^ married men might be priests and have 
benefices." 2 Consenting reluctantly to innovation 
where custom and prejudice had so strong a hold, it 
would seem that the first measure of relief which 
they contemplated was a compromise. Laymen hav- 
ing wives already might be ordained ; those who were 

1 Petitions of the Lower House of Convocatioii to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury: Burners OoUtctanea^ pp. 264-265. 

* Lordt Journals^ December 20, 1547. One could wish that some draught 
of this bill had survived. It is difficult to make out the character of it 
Arom 80 brief a description. From the entries in the journals in the follow- 
ing session, however, it is plain that the question was much debated, that 
the measure of relief went through many forms before it was passed; and 
as the first form in which it was then brought up in the House of Commona 
— that laymen having wives may be priests, and have benefices — is open 
to no misconstruction, I oondude that the original bill was of the same 
kind. 
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ordained while unmarried, would still remain single. 
The hill, however, was unsatisfactory. In the Lords 
it was read once, on the 21st December : parliament 
was prorogued a few days afler, and it was dropped. 

Two other measures which were passed in this ses- 
sion require attention. The vagmncy laws v»«ranoy 
rf the late reign were said to have failed from tro^i^*, 
over-severity. Although whipping, branding, or even 
hanging were not considered penahies in themselves 
too heavy for the sturdy and valiant rascal who refused 
to be reformed ; yet through " foolish pity of them 
that should have seen the laws executed,'* there had 
been no hanging and very little whipping, and va- 
grancy was more troublesome than ever. Granting 
that it was permissible to treat the vagabond as a 
criminal in an age when transportation did not exist, 
and when public works on which he could be TheqnMtion 
employed at the cost of government were un- J^^ ^ jj? 
dertaken but rarely, the question what to do ^^^^ **"•» 
with him in such a capacity was a hard one. The 
compulsory idleness of a life in gaol was at once ex- 
pensive and useless; and practically the choice lay 
between no punishment at all, the cart's tail, and the 
gallows. The Protector, although his scheme proved a 
failure, may be excused, therefore, for having attempted 
a novel experiment, for having invented an arrange- 
ment the worst feature of which was an offensive 
name, and which in fact resembled the system which, 
till lately, was in general use in our own penal colonies. 

The object was, if possible, to utilize the rascal part 
of the population, who were held to have forfeited, if 
not their lives, yet their liberties. A servant deter- 
minately idle, leaving his work, or an able-bodied 
vagrant, roaming the country without means of honest 
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self-support and without seeking employment, was to 
The experi- be brouffht before the two nearest magistrates. 

mentis tried ^ /» i» i • n i* • n i • i 

of ranking " (ju proot of thc 1(116 living of the said per- 

the con- „ \ _ _ , =>. , . *^ 

firmed ra- SOU, he was to be branded on the breast, 
a glare. where the mark would be concealed by his 
clothes, with the letter V, and adjudged to some honest 
neighbour as " a slave," " to have and to hold the said 
slave for the space of two years then next following ; " 
" and to order the said slave as follows : " that is to 
say, " to take such person adjudged as slave with him, 
and only giving the said slave bread and water, or 
small drink, and such refuse of meat as he should think 
meet, to cause the said slave to work." If mild meas- 
ures failed, if the slave was still idle or ran away, he 
was to be marked on the cheek or forehead with an S, 
and be adjudged a slave for life. If finally refractory, 
then and then only he might be tried and sentenced as 
a felon. Twenty years before, when vagrancy was 
less excusable, and the honest man could honestly 
maintain himself in abundance, such a measure might 
have worked successfully — supposing only that the 
word slave had been exchanged for some other ex- 
pression which grated less harshly in English ears. In 
the condition of things which was now commencing, 
as will presently be shown, neither this nor any other 
penal act against idleness could be practically enforced. 
Penal laws were rather required at the other extremity 
of the social scale. The measure failed, and in two 
years was withdrawn.^ 

• 1 The details of Somerset's bill are curioTis. The children of beggars 
were to be taken firom them and brought np in some honei^t calling. If no 
householder could be found to accept the charge of a slave, he was to be 
adjudged to his town or parish to work in chains on the highways or 
bridges. Collections were to be made in the parish churches every Sunday 
for the relief of the deserving poor. The slaves of private persons were to 
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Another measure however did not fail, unless indeed 
to accomplish unmixed evil be to fail. It has been 
mentioned that the year before the death of ^^ remain. 
Henry, the remaining property of all eccle- Jj^^^^^JSJ^l 
siastical and semi-ecclesiastical foundations, JJf^^o^'J; 
the lands, the rentcharges, the miscellaneous Jf^^^ pJJJ^ 
donations for the support of universities, col- of the crown, 
leges, schools, hospitals, alms-hoi&es, or parochial char- 
ities, for chantries, trentals, obits, masses, for stipen- 
diary priests in family or other chapels, for religious 
services of different kinds, for candles, offerings, orna- 
ments of churches, and other useful or superstitious 
purposes, were placed by parliament in the hands of 
the king, to receive such " alterations " as the change 
of times required. The task of dealing with compli- 
cated property where the use and the abuse were elab- 
orately interwoven, was at once a difficulty and a 
temptation. What was good ought to be maintained 
and extended ; increased provision should be made for 
the poor, for the students at the universities, for all 
general objects which the interests of the common- 
wealth required : endowments for purposes wholly 
effete or mischievous might be confiscated, and the 
funds applied to redeem the expenses of the late war. 
The parliament had hesitated before they placed so 
large a trust in the hands of Henry VIII., who had 
specially thanked the two Houses for so signal an evi- 
dence of confidence. But the grant was to himself 
alone. He had power to appoint commissioners to 
take possession of the property and make the desired 
changes, but for the term " of his natural life " only. 

wear rin|^ of iron on their necks, armSf or legs. As their crime was the 
refusal to maintain themselves, so if they could earn or obtain any kind of 
property, they were entitled to their freedom. 
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The Protector's government applied for a renewal of 
the same trust, and obtained it. 

The preamble of the new act, more explicit than 
that of the act under Henry, stated that, in times of 
superstition, when the perfect method of salvation was 
not understood, when men held vain opinions of pur- 
gatory and masses satisfactory, they had established 
chantries and such other institutions, thinking to ben- 
efit their souls. The funds so misapplied might be con- 
verted to good and godly uses ; additional alms-houses, 
grammar-schools, and hospitals might be founded, the 
number of clergy might be increased in populous par- 
ishes, and funds might be provided further for the 
repair of harbours, piers, embankments, and other 
pubUc works. The details of the intended alterations, 
however, could not in the present parliament be con- 
veniently brought forward, and the council requested 
that the uncontrolled confidence which had been re- 
posed in Henry should be extended to them.^ 

Cranmer, who foresaw the consequences, opposed 
cranmer, the grant to the extent of his power. He 

Tunstal, and ^ j i m i i • i t • i 

fiix other was supportcd by lunstal and six other bisn- 

bishops make , * * , « . , * mi • • • 

anoppoii- ops, but he tailed. The two universities, 
not succeed. Winchester, Eton, and St George's at Wind- 
sor, were exempted from the operation of the act. 
Cathedral chapters, too, were excepted, unless they 
maintained obits or chantries. But the whole of the 
rest of the property was made over to the council; 
and, as one of the immediate efiects, the " priory and 
convent of Norwich," converted by Henry VIII. in 
1538 to a chapter, were required, under pretence of 
some informality, to make a fresh surrender, and they 
were reincorporated only with a loss of manors and 

1 1 Edward VI. cap. 14. 
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lands, worth 800 marks a jear.^ The shrines and the 
altar-plate at York Cathedral were sent to the Mint, 
to be issued in base coin ; and the example being con- 
tagious, parish vestries began to appropriate the chal- 
ices, jewels, bells, and ornaments in the country 
churches, and offer them publicly for sale.^ The car- 
case was cast out into the fields, and the vultures of 
all breeds and orders flocked to the banquet. 

1 Petition of Dean and Chapter of Norwich: Tanntr MSB, Bodleian 
LibraiT, 90. 
s Tanner i//S3. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PROTECTORATE. 

On the retreat of the English army a convention of 
the Estates assembled at Stirling ; the young queen 
was sent, under the care of Lord Erskine, to the im- 
The Estates pregnable fortress of Dumbarton, and while 

of Scotland % ^^ . 1 /. , 

offer Mary the rrotcctor was expecting to hear of the 

Btuarttotho . , « . . ^ i? . , , n 

Dauphin. amval of commissioners at Berwick to ask for 
peace, couriers were hastening to France with an offer 
of Mary and the Scottish crown to the Dauphin. The 
The Protec- Protcctor, whcn he learnt what they had 
to their donc, made a fresh appeal to Scottish good 
inga. feeling. He insisted that the marriage of 

Edward and Mary was obviously intended by Provi- 
dence. England did not wish for conquest — it desired 
only union. It won battles and offered friendship, love, 
peace, equality, and amity. The Scots and English 
were, shut up in one small island apart from the world ; 
they were alike in blood, manners, form, and language, 
— it was monstrous that they should continue to regard 
one another with mortal hatred. It would be better 
for the Scots to be conquered by England than suc- 
coured by France : conquered or unconquered, Eng- 
land only desired to force upon them a share of her 
own prosperity ; while France would rule over them 
by a viceroy, and make them slaves. If they would 
Noyember. acccpt instead the hand which was held out 
frtoSp. to them, " The Scots and English being made 
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one by amity, having the sea for a wall, mutual love 
for a garrison, and God for a defence, should j^ they»- 
make so noble and well agreeing a monarchy, chSttaJ ^" 
that neither in peace need they be ashamed, ^^' 
nor in war afraid of any worldly power." ^ 

All this was most true, most just, most reasonable, 
but it agreed ill with the massacre at Musselburgh. 
The Protector concluded with a threat that, if the Scots 
would not accept his terms when offered freely, he 
would chastise them again by fire and sword. The 
Scots answered not in words, but in actions, " You re- 
quire us to unite with you ; we prefer to remain as we 
are, and to keep our freedom ; if we call evil what you 
call good, where is your right to compel us to a good 
which we do not desire ? Our parliament, you tell us, 
gave their consent to you ; well, then, we are a free 
people, and we have changed our minds ; you say you 
will chastise us — come, then, and do your worst." 

The French court, on the arrival of the message of 
the Estates, closed instantly with the offer. Either the 
Dauphin should have the queen, or some nobleman, 
either French or in the French service, should have 
her. The Scots might desire, on reflection, that the 
queen's husband should be able to reside among them 
permanently, which a French sovereign could not do. 
But, at all events, France would make Scot- »»nce win 
land s quarrel her own quarrel. The terms s^"®* <>' 
of the alliance might be considered at leisure. quMwi. 
For the moment another candidate was thought of for 
the disputed hand of Mary Stuart. Ireland began to 
stir : O'Donnell broke into rebellion in the north, and 
fifteen hundred Scots landed to support him. News 
reached the council that on the Thursday before 

1 Address of the Duke of Somerset to the Scottish Nation: HoUnshed. 
VOL. V. • r^ T 
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Christmas-day, seven French vessels were at Dum- 
barton, and that on board one of them was " young 
Gerald of Ealdare ; " ^ and it was said ^' that the said 
Kildare should marry with the Scottish queen, and 
arrear all Ireland in their party against England, and 
further, that before Easter there should be such a battle 
fought that all England should rue it." ^ 

Under such an aspect of affairs prudence might have 
again suggested to the Protector that, in the words of 
Henry VIII., ^^ he had a Milan in his hand for the 
French king ; " that the present humour of France, if 
not created by the English occupation of Boulogne, was 
infinitely enhanced by it ; that by a sacrifice on one 
side he might purchase non-interference on the other. 
Febnurj. The Prince, whose honour had been touched 
determine to by the failure of his attempt, when Dauphin, 
logne. to surprise the English garrison, had been 

heard to say that he would recover Boulogne or lose 
his realm for it.* The French were already laying 
batteries across the river opposite to the English mole, 
from which shots were fired at the workmen ; and the 
ambassador at Paris warned the Protector that " Cath- 
erine de Medici hated England above all other nations," 
on account of the disgrace inflicted on French arms by 
the conquest and occupation of territory. 

1 Son tf Lord Thomas Fitzgerald and heir of the earldom. 

2 MS. Donuttic, Edward VI. VoL III. State Paper Office. This marriage 
was doubtless talked of at Paris. To miite Scotland and Ireland against 
England was a constant object of French policy. But Kildare's presence 
at Dumbarton at Christmas, 1547, was probably a mistake. Among the 
Privy Council Records, under the date of Jan. 28, 1647, I find a note of 
a letter from a Mr. Young, at Florence, who said that he had fallen in with 
Kildare at that place: that Kildare had told him that he was but a child 
when be was taken from Ireland ; that he regretted his fitults, and would 
make bis submission if he could be allowed to return. A resolution of 
council was passed to admit him to &TOur, and a letter was written to that 
effect. 

< Calaii M88. bundle 10, State Paper Office. 
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If war should break out, a garrison equal to an army 
would be required in the Boullonnaise. The fleet 
would have to be maintained on a war footing, and the 
finances were already deeply distressed. But the Pro- 
tector was enthusiastic, and believed himself irresist- 
ible. In the spring ships were in preparation in the 
French harbours to transport an army into Scotland. 
He determined to anticipate their coming ; and on the 
18th of April, Lord Grey the Marshal of ^^ English 
Berwick, and Sir Thomas Palmer, again SS.*^ 
crossed the Border, and advanced to Hadding- fonmJjHLd- 
ton, which they took and elaborately fortified. <"»«*^- 
After spending six weeks there improving the defences, 
they left a garrison in charge, of two thousand five 
hundred men, and after wasting the country for six 
miles round Edinburgh at their leisure, they fell back 
the first week in June upon Berwick. 

In the same week Villegaignon, the French admiral, 
sailed firom Brest with sixty transports, June, 
twenty-two galleys, and six thousand men. Pwnchsan 
D'Essy, the successftd defender of Landrecy fwscotund. 
in 1544, was in command of the army. He was accom- 
panied by Pietro Strozzi, Catherine de Medici's cousin, 
by several companies of Italians, the Rhinegrave, de 
Biron, and other persons of note and name. War was 
not declared against England ; Strozzi said, briefly, 
that for the time they were to be considered Scots, and 
they sailed out of harbour with the red lion at the 
admiral's masthead.^ 

On the 16th of June they landed at Leith. The 
troops were allowed a few days' rest at Edin- ^'J^'^'J** 
burgh to recruit themselves after their sea- Jjj^^^* 
1 Gftldenrood; KnoK. 
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sickness,^ and the work of driving out the English 
was commenced in the siege of Haddington.* 

The Regent joined d'Essy with eight thousand Scots ; 
trenches were drawn, and siege guns brought up from 
the ships ; the conditions of the French support were 
then discussed in detail, and agreed upon. Inside the 
lines of the camp were the ruins of an abbey which the 
English had destroyed. On this appropriate spot was 
The mKf ^^'^ ^^ conventiou of Haddington. That 
£S!>hia*iSJd *^® Dauphin, and no inferior person, should 
todSe^Sd J^^^T *^® heiress of Scotland, was the natural 
TOtSrJf desire of her uncles, the powerful and ambi- 
Haddington. tious Guiscs. Their influence had prevailed. 
The crowns of France and Scotland were to be for- 
mally and for ever united. Scotland was to retain her 

1 fiuchanan. 

^ Among the convict crews of the galleys employed on this expedition 
were the prisoners of St. Andrews. They had been promised freedom on 
their surrender; but the gentlemen were confined in French fortresses; the 
insignificant^ and among them (so singularly men judge of one another) 
John Knox., were sent to serve in the fleet. From Knox's account of their 
treatment, the discipline could not have been extremely cruel. " When 
mass was said on board, or the Sake Regina was sung, the Scotsmen put on 
their bonnets." An image of the Vii^in, ** a glorious painted lady,*' was 
brought on board to be kissed, and was offered " to one of the Scotsmen 
there chained," probably to Knox himself. He gently said, " Trouble me 
not; such an idol is accursed; I will not touch it." The officer violently 
thrust it in his face, and put it betwixt his hands, who, seeing the ex- 
tremity, took the idol, and advisedly looking about, he cast it in the river, 
and said, *' Let our Lady now save herself; she is light enough; let her 
learn to swim." After this the Scots were troubled no fiirther in such 
matters. 

Here, again, is another fine scene. 

On a grey summer dawn, ** lying between Dundee and St Andrews, 
John Knox being so extremely sick that few hoped his life. Master James 
Balfour willed him to look to the land, and asked him if he knew it^ who 
answered, ^ I know it well, for I see the steeple of that place where God 
first opened my month in public to his gloiy, and I am fblly persuaded, 
how weak that ever I now appear, I shall not depart this life till my tongue 
shall glorify his holy name in the same place.'" — Knox's J?u<ory^ At 
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own laws and liberties. The French would defend her 
then and ever from her " auld enemies." ^ The formal 
records of the convention declare that the resolution 
was unanimous ; but there were some persons who 
were able to see that their liberty would be as much in 
danger from a union with France as from a union with 
England. The Protector at the last moment had sent 
an offer with which he had better have com- The Protac- 
menced. He undertook to abstain from in- i«ve Mary 
terference till Edward should be of afi:e, if the heneif when 

d 1 . Ill of age, If the 

Dcots, on their part, would make no engage- French aiu- 
ments with the French. Their queen should "p- 
remain among themselves, and at the end of ten years 
should be free to make her own choice. Good sense 
had not been wholly washed away by the bloodshed at 
Musselburgh, and voices were heard to say that this 
offer was a reasonable one.' But exasperation and the 
hope of revenge were overwhelmingly predominant. 
The queen-mother, Mary of Guise, bold, resolute, and 
skilfril, appeared in person in the convention. The 
Duchy of Chatelherault was bestowed on the But the 
Regent Arran, with a pension of twelve ^^^^^ 
thousand franks ; and money was freely used '**^» 
in other quarters. The opposition was silenced, and 
the intended bride of the Dauphin, that there might be 
no room left for a second repentance, should be placed 
at once beyond the reach of the English arms. Ville- 
gaignon weighed anchor on the instant, evaded the 
English cruisers who were watching for him at the 
mouth of the Forth, and running round the Orkneys, 
fell back upon the Clyde, took the young queen on 
board at Dumbarton, with her brother Lord James 
Stuart (afterwards known to history as the Regent 

1 Acts of the Scottish Parliament, 1548. * Bnchaoan. 
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Murray), and bore her safely to Brest.^ " So," says 
^^ Mary Knox, *' she was sold to go into France, to 
toSSS atay *^® ®^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ youtli she should drink of 
*®^*^- that liquor that should remain with her all 
her lifetime a plague to the realm, and for her own 
final destruction." * 

The siege of Haddington was then pressed in form. 
July. The salUes of the garrison were incessant and 

B^di^^'n destructive. The English commander. Sir 
advances. Jamcs Wilford, won the admiration of the 
French themselves by his gallantry. But the trenches 
were pushed forward day after day. The batteries 
were armed with heavy cannon which would throw 
sixty shot each in twelve hours, — in those times an 
enormous exploit. The walls were breached in many 
places, and the advanced works of the besiegers were 
at last so close to the town that the English could 
reach them with lead balls swung in the hand with 
cords. In this position the siege was turned into a 
blockade. The garrison were short of provisions and 
short of powder, and "for matches" they were "tear- 
ing their shirts into rags." ^ 

When their extremity was known at Berwick, Lord 
Grey collected the Border force in haste, and was pre- 
paring to go to their assistance, when he was stopped 
by an order of Council. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
was to lead an army into Scotland as large as that 
which had won Pinkie Cleugh, and Grey was directed 
iMiefiflMiit to confine himself to throwing in suppUes. 
iSif*bS'Si ^^^ instructions may have been more defen- 
£?^'l3SdS^' ^^'^'® ^^^ *^®y appear. Sir Warham St. 
Btroyed. Leger and Captain Wyndham set out from 



^ Calderwood; Buchanan. 

3 .Kqox*8 History of the Rtformatum. * Holinahed. 
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Berwick with two hundred foot, and powder and com- 
missariat waggons. Sir Thomas Palmer and Sir Rob- 
ert Bowes formed their escort with thirteen hundred 
light cavalry. The adventure was desperate, and was 
desperately accomplished. Covered by the charge of 
the horse, St. Leger succeeded in bringing his convoy 
within the walls ; but Palmer and Bowes were taken, 
and the entire detachment was annihilated.^ Had- 
dington, however, was saved. Shrewsbury TheBariof 
advanced by forced marches with fifteen ^S^SSi"^ 
thousand men, supported as before by the {?^^„j^ 
fleet; and d'Essy, doubting whether the *>»««»«k^ 
Scots could be trusted in a general action, raised the 
siege, and fell back on Edinburgh. The garrison was 
relieved and reinforced, and the superiority of the 
English in the field was again asserted. 

After a display of power, however, Shrewsbury 
could only retire as the Protector had done. Twenty 
miles of Teviotdale were wasted, but this was not to 
conquer Scotland ; and, unless the country could be 
occupied, as well as overrun, no progress was reaUy 
made. Conducted on the present system, the war 
could produce no firuits except infinite misery, una- 
vailing bloodshed, and feats of useless gallantry. The 
expulsion or withdrawal of the troops from Haddington 
and other forts which the English held, could be a 
question only of time. Accident, however, gave the 
Protector an unexpected opportunity, had he been able 
to avail himself of it. 

1 So say the Scottish historUns, and Holioshedf who took pains to inform 
himself accurately on such points, confirms them. The Protector, however, 
on the 6th of August, vrote to his brother, Lord Sejmour, referring to this 
business: *' The last evil chance in Scotland was nothing so evil as was 
first thought; not above three score slain, and the number which is taken 
excepting Mr. Bowes and Mr. Palmer, containeth no man of name or 
opinion.** — if 5. Domeittc, Edward YI. Vol. IV. State Paper Office. 
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The English cruisers had threatened the French 
supplies. D'Essjr was obliged to forage as he could, 
September, and the anuj lying inactive about Edin- 
and the Scots burgh, became soon on indifferent terms with 
terms. the people. One morning, at the beginning 

of October, a Scot was carrying a gun along a street, 
when a French soldier met him and claimed it. A 
scuffle began, parties formed, swords were drawn, and 
shots fired. The provost and the town-guard coming 
Octobers, ^o the spot, took the side of their country- 
oiSto^tSr^ men; they arrested the soldiers, and were 
■*^*^ carrying them to the Tolbooth, when a cry 
rose for a rescue. Their comrades hurried up; the 
provost, and half a dozen gentlemen were presently 
killed, and the uproar spreading, an English prisoner 
in Edinburgh who witnessed the scene, said, **that 
the French would no sooner espy a Scot, man, woman, 
or child, come out of doors, or put their heads out of 
window, but straightway was marked by an harque- 
bus." ^ The Regent called on d'Essy for explanations, 
and d'Essy, unable to explain, answered with high 
To core the words. At last he withdrew the troops be- 

bsd effects of ^ 

jjich, the yond the gates, smnmoned the Rhinegrave to 
eniattempts a couucil, and determined, in order to oblit- 

to surprise 

HAddington. enitc the effects of so awkward a business, to 
go the same evening with the whole army to Hadding- 
ton, and carry it by a surprise. 

The city was no sooner cleared of the soldiers than 
the gates were 'shut behind them, "and the towns- 
men, seeking for such French as were left, were he 
sick or whole, he was no sooner found but forthwith 
slain and cut in pieces;" "whenever one or two 

1 Thomas Fisher to the Duke of Somerset : Original Leiten edited hy 
Sir H. Ellis, 3d series, Vol. HI. p. 292. Compare the account in Buchanan. 
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French were found apart, they were killed and thrust 
into holes." ^ All night the murderous revenge con- 
tinued; when, shortly before daybreak, a messenger 
came breathless to the gates, saying that d'Essy 'had 
taken Haddington, that a few English only survived, 
shut up in an isolated bulwark, who had offered to 
surrender if they might have their lives ; but d'Essy 
had answered they should have no courtesy but death. 
The news put an end to the massacre ; which, if the 
account was true, might produce unpleasant fruits. 
The Regent mounted his horse and rode to the scene 
of the supposed triumph. At Musselburgh the truth 
met him in a long file of carts, laden with dead or 
wounded men. 

D'Essy, i*eaching Haddington at midnight, had sur- 
prised the garrison in their beds. The sen- Ending th« 
tinels had but time to give the alarm before SJj^di^ 
they were killed ; the watch was driven in ^e'S!S 
and some of the French entered with them, ^l^^^^ 
in the confusion, into the court of the castle. ***"*» 
These, seizing the gates and keeping them open, the 
assailants behind were thronging after them in force, 
when a cannon, loaded with grapeshot, was fired by 
an unknown hand into the thick of the crowd, and 
destroyed a hundred men upon the spot. The check 
gave the English time to collect. While the attacking 
party were still reeling under the effect of the discharge, 
they poured down upon them through a pos- ButtiwBiigw 
tern. The gun was again charged and fired ; SiTrttoT* 
the gates were closed, and all who remained ®"** 
inside were cut down or killed in jumping from the 
battlements. Furious at his failure, d'Essy again led up 
his troops to the assault ; a kinsman of the Rhinegrave 

1 Fisher to the Protector: Original LeUen^ 3d series, VoL III. p. 393. 
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had been left in the castle-court, and a party of Ger- 
mans fought their way in and carried him off; but the 
whole garrison were by this time under arms. Three 
times the French came up to be driven back with 
And the u- desperate loss; and at last, with bitter reluc- 
Bauit fiub. tance, the leader gave the signal to fall back. 
His enterprise had led to nothing but discomfiture. 
With the morning he learnt, and was compelled to 
bear, the murders at Edinburgh, and to see the Scots 
as much pleased at his defeat as the English them- 
selves. For some days it was expected that the French 
would be attacked and destroyed in their camp,^ and 
they "were in such desperation that they would 
rather adventure to be killed by Englishmen than 
by Scots." 2 

At such a moment either skilful diplomacy or prompt 
action might possibly have restored the influence of 
England ; although, the queen being in France, it was 
not easy to say for what object the Protector was now 
contending. The occasion, howe\ier, was allowed to 
The French pass ; and the breach between the Scots and 

oommander . . i,. 11111 ha 

!• recalled, thcuT allies waa soon healed by the recall of 
feeungwith d'Essy, the arrival of reinforcements, and a 
restored: scrics of Small succcsscs, in which both Scots 
and French bore their share, and which restored con- 
fidence and good humour. The English attempted a 
TheEngiwj htudiug iu Fife, where Lord James Stuart 
tTttfra^ beat them to their ships, with a loss of six 
ISds ta*thi' hundred men ; the French, with the help of 
^*"^' their galleys, took the islands in the Forth 

1 The Soots rejoiceth as much at the overthrow as we do, and it ia 
spoken in Edinburgh that the Hamlltons will, for their bloodshedding, seek 
DO other amends at the hands of the French but to be revenged with the 
sword. — Fisher to the Protector: Ellis; Original LeUen^^ series, Vol. 
III. p. 292. 

a Ibid. 
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•which Somerset had fortified, and destroyed several 
hundred more. A series of small fortresses in Teviot- 
dale and the Marches — Roxburgh, Hume Th^ioea 
Castle, Fast Castle, and Broughty Craig, fell TeTiotdaie. 
one after the other in the winter ; and by the spring of 
1549 Haddington remained the sole visible result to the 
Protector of all his costly eflForts, while the object for 
which the war had been undertaken was utterly lost. 

Meanwhile, the quarrel with France had extended. 
An irregular cannonade was kept up between the 
French forts and the new English works at Boulogne. 
The Boullonnaise had been invaded ; there had been 
skirmishes and loss of life. Villegaignon's ^^gagt. 
galleys, after landing Mary Stuart at Brest, ^i^*' 
had roamed about the Channel, preying upon cS^ij^d 
English merchant-ships;^ and while peace B^Sh^'I 
still continued in name, the French court <i»»»»»^«^ 
professed an insolent confidence that the Protector 
durst not resent their violation of it. He shrunk, it 
was true, from declaring war ; but England as well as 
France could play at the game of marauding hostility. 
Convoys of provisions were passing continually between 
Brest and Leith, and a French fishing-fleet fi-om Ice- 
land and Newfoundland was looked for in the fall of 
the year. The " Adventurers of the West," the sea- 
going inhabitants of the ports of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, were informed that the Channel was much 
troubled with pirates, and that they would serve their 
country by clearing the seas of them. Private hints 
were added, that they might construe their TheAdrent- 
instructions liberally; but that whatever w«star» 
French prizes were brought in should be kegt retaUato, 

1 The Protector to the Admiral: MS, DometHc, Edward VI. Vol. IV. 
State Paper Office. 
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for a time undisposed of, till it was ascertained whether 
the Court of Paris " would redress the harms done on 
their side." ^ 

The Admiralty order came out on the 11th of 
August. Sir Richard Greenfield, Sir William Denys, 
Sir Hugh Trevanion, and Sir William Godolphin were 
commissioned to superintend the Adventurers' proceed- 
SeptembOT. ings ; and on the 7th September, John Green- 
progreM. field. Sir Richard's son or brother, reported 
progress from Foy. He had himself been upon a 
cruise, and had waylaid, taken, sunk, or driven on 
shore an indefinite number of French trading-vessels ; 
he had brought ten prizes into Foy and Plymouth ; he 
had obtained information of three hundred sail going 
to Bordeaux for wine for the army in Scotland ; and 
" the western men," he said, " were so expert " in their 
business, *' that he did not doubt they would give a 
good account of the whole of them." About the same 
time sixteen transports returning from Scotland were 
attacked by two English ships at the mouth of a French 
harbour, and four were taken and carried off.* 

England had thus drifted into the realities of war 
with France. It would not be through the skill of her 
ruler if war did not follow with the Empire also, if the 
Pope did not succeed at last in launching against her 
the united force of the Catholic powers. Happily, the 
disintegrating elements were strong enough at that 
time, as before and after, to prevent a combination 
which, if accompUshed, would have changed the fortunes 
of the Reformation. 

After the fatal battle of Muhlberg, the Landgrave 

1 Privy CoiAcil to the Admiral: MS, Domettic, Edward VI. Vol. IV. 
State Paper Office. 
> Lord RuBsell to the Admiral: Ibid. 
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of Hesse had relinquished a contest which for the time 
was hopeless ; and, trusting to the promises The land- 
of the Emperor and the guarantees of Duke H«we rar- 
Maurice, that his personal liberties should not theisuperor. 
be taken from him, presented himself in the Imperial 
camp. Charles condescending, if the story was true, 
to an ignoble evasion,^ commanded his arrest ; the two 
princes who had so long defied him were in his power, 
and, triumphant at last, he summoned the ^dietia 
Diet to meet at Augsburg. Carrying his ^S^^bSJg, 
prisoners with him, he arrived there himself "ui^ 
in July, and the long exiled priests followed *• P"f«®<»- 
in flights in the rear of his armies. The cathedral was 
forthwith purified of heresy by a second consecration, 
and bishops preached there day after day on the long 
insulted mysteries of the faith. 

The Diet, densely attended, opened on the 1st of 
September. Charles briefly reminded the assembly of 
his long efibrts to compose the quarrels of Germany 
peaceably; he had been driven at last, he said, to 
another remedy, and God had given him success. 
Religion had been the cause of the turmoil. A council, 
as they had themselves told him again and again, was 
the only instrument by which it could be composed. 
The bishops of the Catholic States, therefore, would 
petition the Pope to send back the fugitives to Trent ; 
and on the Pope's compliance, the Lutheran princes — 
Duke Maurice, the Elector Palatine, the Duke of 
Wirtemburg, and the rest — should promise obedience 
to the decisions of that council, whatever they might 
be. Meanwhile, he would reorganize the Imperial 

* 1 The plaj upon the words €tm^ and eaig. The Emperor said he had 
promised that the Landgrave should not be imprisoned for life, — not that 
he shoald not be imprisoned at alL 
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chamber ; he would hear, and determine questions of 
confiscated Church property in person ; and while the 
Diet proceeded, he would permit no parties or separate 
conferences. 

He was master of the situation, and for the time 
could insist on compliance ; Duke Maurice, after an 
ineffectual attempt to make conditions, agreed to 
submit ; and the petition to the Holy See was drawn, 
probably by the Emperor himself, and despatched. 
The Gennan The bishops wcre made to say that they had 
tition^tti?^ long desired to see a general council meet in 
ftore the'*" Germany ; after years of delay a place had 
TiTOt. at last been selected, which virtually was 

more Italian than German. While the war continued 
they could not safely repair thither, and now, when 
peace was reestablished, the council had been broken 
up. They entreated that it might assemble again. 
If his Holiness consented, he would give peace to 
Europe and to the Church ; if he reftised, they would 
not answer for the consequences.^ 

The language was impatient and almost menacing. 
The French Nevcr sincc h^s acccssiou had Paul III. yielded 
STp^to to entreaty, and the council, the action of 
"^** which at Trent might be uncertain, was in 

his own dominions safe, convenient, and manageable. 
It was a view of things which the French, during the 
summer, had studiously humoured, and a difficulty was 
evidently looked for. Moreover, Paul was not only 
the chief prelate of Catholic Christendom, but he had 
children in a more earthly sense for whom he had the 
affection of an earthly faUier. He had dismembered 
the States of the Church for a favourite child, whom 
he had invested with the Duchies' of Parma and Pia- 

1 Sleidan. 
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cenza. Louis Farnese had distrngnished his adminis- 
tration bj atrocities nnnsual even in an Italian The Pope's 
despot, and had just been murdered by his F»rn«ae, of 
subjects. The conspirators had placed them- mnrde^ 
selves under the protection of the Emperor; and 
Gonzaga, governor of Milan, who was be- October. 
lieved to have been in the secret of the SSiJS 
assassination, sent troops to Piacenza, and I^^^^^om 
prevented the indignant Pope from revenging ^®^* 
his son's death. 

The wound was but a few weeks old when the peti- 
tion of the German bishops arrived at Rome. The petition 
On the 9th of December it was presented in m*n ciergy 
the Consistory ; and Mendoza, Charles's am- at Rome, 
bassador, declared that he was instructed, if the demand 
was refused, to record his protest against the session at 
Bologna as illegal. The same day (it cannot be con- 
sidered an accident) the Archbishop of Rheims arrived 
from Paris. Henry II., who had long seen in the 
Italian question the germs of a fresh war, resented the 
occupation of Piacenza as deeply as the Pope. He, 
too, dreaded the restoration of the Council of Trent. 
Charles, master of Germany, with the great council of 
Christendom sitting within his dominions, and under 
his virtual sovereignty, would become too strong for 
him to cope' with.^ TTie French prelate arrived oppor- 
tunely to present the homage of France at the papal 
throne. His sovereign, the archbishop said, would 
have come in person to rest his eyes on the august 
countenance of the Holy Father, had not his presence 
been required at home ; but he was sent to offer in his 
master's name the whole power of France against ail 



1 PaUATidno. 
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who secretly or openly conspired against the indepen- 
dence of the Papacy. 

Thus supported, Paul determined to defy the Em- 
it i«r©- peror. He told Mendoza that he would sub- 
ttSfethin °™J^ *J^® petition to the fathers at Bologna, 
at Bologna, ^]j^ would be in no haste to condemn their 
own actions. Cardinal del Monte, the legate and pres- 
ident, replied for them that the removal from Trent 
had been the act of a majority, and was therefore legal. 
Who make If they wore to return, their Spanish breth- 
co^oDB. ren, who had remained behind, must first 
submissively rejoin them ; they must have a promise 
fiirther that no secular power should interfere with 
their freedom of debate ; that the Lutherans should 
submit without reserve ; and, finally, that they should 
be at liberty to leave Trent again, should it seem at 
any time desirable to them. 

The unpromising reply was transmitted to Charles, 
January. ^^^ ^^^^ moTB he despatched a protest both 
nSSfi*! ktft t^ Bologna and to Rome. He had done his 
Jj^jj^ best for the Catholic religion, he said, and 
Pope. ^]jQ prelates of the council had done their 

worst. The Germans had promised to acknowledge 
them if they sate anywhere but in Italy. In the papal 
dominions their assembly was an illusion and a pre- 
tence. For the last time he insisted that they should 
return to Trent, or on them would rest the guilt of the 
misfortunes which they were dragging down upon 
Christendom. The fathers replied, like themselves, 
that they were met in the name of the Holy Ghost, 
that the Emperor was the son of the Church, not the 
master of it, and that secular magistrates must not 
The Pope dictate to the ministers of Christ. The Pope, 
noiToeatef, equally determined, shielded himself behind 
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equivocation, and affected to hold out hopes of ar- 
rangement ; but his insincerity was transparent ; ^ and 
Charles, exasperated and desperate, determined to as- 
sume for a time the power which Henry VIII. had 
claimed for the sovereign authority in every state 
and country. A free council might ultimately meet. 
Meanwhile, and until that happy consumma- j^^^ cb»rie« 
tion, a scheme of doctrine, known as the JISJJ^^ 
Interim, was composed and submitted to rep- "^'«'*™-" 
resentatives of the different parties, and was finally, on 
the 15th of May, laid before the Diet. 

The Catholic faith was asserted, but in " ambigu- 
ous formularies," which would leave the conscience 
free while they seemed to bind it.^ On points where 
evasion was impossible, such as the restitution of 
Church property, the marriage of the clergy, and com- 
munion in both kinds at the eucharist, the first of 
these critical questions was untouched; in the two 
other points the Protestant innovations were con- 
demned in words and were tolerated in fact. 

At Rome the intrusion of the secular power upon sa- 
cred ground appeared but as the confirmation The court 
of the dread which the extreme Catholics agitated. 
had long affected to feel, — that Charles would at last 
imitate the usurpations of his uncle of England. A 
copy of the Interim was sent to the Pope for approval. 
The Pope replied by requiring the instant restitution 
of the abbey lands, the withholding of the cup from 

1 The wiser Catholics thought that Paul was phiylng a dangerous game. 
The papacy had said one thing and meant anoUier, at an earlier stage of 
the Reformation, not to their advantage. " Hnjusmodi lac/' says Pallayi- 
dno, ** a fiUlaci spe propinatam quandoqae acrios acesoit in stomacho mag- 
somm Tiyomm ubi dehidantar, perinde ac fortassis evenerat in diyortio 
Regis Britannici.*' — Bktoria CondlU TVidenHni. 

* Fo^ulis ambignis qnas liceret ntriqne partiom pro re sn& interpretari. 
— PallaTicino. 

VOL. V. 7 
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the laity, and the separation of the clergy from their 
concubines.^ In Germany the scheme was scarcely 
received more favourably. Bucer, whose opinion was 
The Interim pnvately askcd, gave his unequivocal disap- 
^tobie"* proval, and accepted an invitation to Eng- 
MdP^toJ- land, whither Peter Martyr had gone befoire 
****'• him. Duke Maurice, with the majority of 

the Protestant princes, acquiesced for themselves, but 
with tacit or avowed reluctance. When they called 
upon their subjects to follow their example, it was with 
hesitating lips and a dislike or contempt which they 
hardly cared to conceal.* 

The imprisoned Duke of Saxony possessed the influ- 
ence which would enable Charles to carry his point, 
and freedom-, favour, and power were held out to him 

1 Dici vix potest quantum animornm motum excitaverit libelli Interim 
promulgatio. Eteniin priori aspectu creditum plerumque est arrogatam 
aibi fuisse a Csesare auctoritatem in rebus fidei. — Pallavicino. 

« The Bishop of Westminster and Sir Philip Hoby, who were at Augs- 
burg during the Diet, reported the general feeling with much distinctness. 
In a letter dated the 22d of May the Bishop wrote : — 

" As the Emperor is earnestly bent to have the Interim kept, so I hear 
divers places and cities be not content therewith. Duke Maurice says that, 
for his own person, he is content to keep it; but because he has so oftea 
promised his subjects to suffer them to observe their religion that they now 
be in, he cannot compel them to the observance of the Interim, so he re- 
maineth perplexed.'* Albert of Brandenburg, he added, had refused. — 
M8. Germany^ bundle 1, State Paper Office. 

On the 9th of July Sir Philip Hoby wrote: — 

" The Duke of Wirtemburg, having received the Interim, with com- 
mandment to see it take place and be observed throughout bis country, it 
is reported that he did not make any countenance to disobey the Emper- 
or's will herein, but received his commission very reverendly. Shortly, 
after suffering the Interim to go about, and the Emperor's Commissioners 
appointed for that purpose to set it forth as it liked them, suddenly, without 
any mention made of the Interim, or, as though he thought nothing there- 
of, as I hear say he is a man somewhat meny conceited when he list, he 
caused proclamation to be made in his country, that each person for eveiy 
time they heard mass should pay unto him eight ducats of gold. He for- 
bade not the mass to be said, but would have the hearers pay bim thia 
tribute.'* — Hoby to the Protector: Cotton, M3S. TUtu, B. 2. 
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through Granvelle, as the reward of compliance. John 
Frederick answered, with a noble simplicity, TheBm- 
that "he was m the Emperors power; his tempts to 

-_, ,, , .ii« I !• moTeJohn 

Maiestv might do with him, and use his Frederick 

. 1.1 1 1 . 1 ..1 1 T without 

carcase as it hked him, he neither could nor effect, 
would resist his pleasure therein ; but he humbly be- 
sought his Majesty that he would not press him to grant 
this thing, which, he said, being against the word and 
law of God, he would not agree unto though he were 
to die for it." ^ 

The Free Towns were less obedient than the princes. 
Magdeburg sent an open refusal ; Constance refused 
almost as peremptorily ; Strasburg sent a protest : and 
when Granvelle threatened, the Strasburg deputies 
said that a man's body might be burnt, but a burnt 
body was better than a damned soul. 

In a worldly sense the Protestants would have been 
more prudent had they taken the Emperor at his word. 
The Interim was in theory as liberal as the scheme of 
belief as yet estabUshed in England. In practice it 
was even more liberal, for the marriage of the clergy, 
though censured, was not forbidden. In formulas of 
doctrine, as in all mechanical contrivances, looseness 
of construction becomes looser in the use ; and a con- 
siderable liberty of opinion might have established 
itself under the shelter of the Interim. But the Ger- 
mans, more spiritual than the English, were less toler- 
ant of compromise. They had parted with the sub- 
stance of Romanism, they would not be haunted with 
the shadow of it. In the midst of the agitation the 
Diet was dissolved. The army at least would be obe- 
dient; and if the people would not accept J^^£i 
what was offered them in a lax spirit, they JXSSLr**" 
should be compelled to accept it in a harsh one. 



1 Hoby to the Protector: CoUon, MBS, Tihu, B. 2. 
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Wherever Charles's hand could reach, diocesan syn- 
Hew- ods were reestablished. The ecclesiastical 

Catholic di»- courts wcre revived, and the schools were 
Duoi8h\» placed exclusively under the priests. The 

John Fred- £. , , '^ i . i i i • 

erick. Lutheran clergy were advised to send their 

wives from them, or they might suffer for it ; and the 
supreme courts of the Empire were reorganized as the 
Catholics desired. John Frederick was punished for 
his refusal with petty persecution ; ^ and as a reply 
Spanish to the iusolcuce of Constance, three thou- 
temptto sand Spanish troops sprang suddenly upon 
stance. the towu. They were driven back after a 
desperate conflict. But Constance was placed under 
the ban of the Empire, and compelled at last to yields 
and Charles prepared to force his pleasure on Stras- 
burg and Magdeburg. He believed himself irresist- 
ible, and those who wished best to the opposition had 
&int hopes that it would succeed. But for the pres- 
ent, at all events, his hands were full. With Germany 
to bend or to break, with Italy unsettled, the Pope 

1 "The Emperor was much moved with his answer. Three hundred 
Spaniards more than the accustomed band were commanded towards the 
duke's lodging. They went to the duke, and showed him the £mperor*8 
pleasure was, seeing he so obstinately refused to grant his requests, that 
the order which was first prescribed at his taking should now be straightly 
observed, and no more gentleness and courtesy shewed unto him, seeing it 
could so little prevail. And forthwith they caused all the daggs and other 
weapons that the duke's servants had then in the house to be sought out 
and sent away; and whereas the duke had then about him above seventy 
servants, they sent them all away saving twenty-seven. Granvelle also 
sent from him his preacher, whom he threatened with fire if he hasted not 
forth of the country. His cooks and other officers were also commanded, 
upon pain of burning, they should not prepare or dress for him any meat 
upon Fridays, Saturdays, or other fasting days commanded by the Roman 
Church. In this straightness remaineth the duke now, wherewith h« 
seemeth to be so little moved as there can be none alteration perceived in 
him, either by word or countenance; but is even now as merry and 
content to the outer shew as he was at any time of his most prosperity." 
flol^ to the Protector: CoUon. M88. Tihu^ B. 2. 
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impracticable, and France again threatening a Enro- 
pean war, he had no leisure to interfere with ti» i 
England. On this side at least, the Protector KuSTto 
had nothing to fear; and the quarrel with Bngund. 
France and the war with Scotland being not enough 
to occupy him, he could proceed with the Reformation 
of religion. 

An act of parliament had forbade irreverent speak- 
ing of the sacrament. The sacrament, however, was 
the real point on which the minds of men were work- 
ing most passionately ; and as the government had re- 
solved upon permitting or introducing an innovation 
upon the Catholic doctrine, it was desirable to famil- 
iarize the country with the prospect of change. A gen- 
eral order had prohibited all preaching except Ltoenwd 
under a licence from the government ; and a S^^"^ 



set of noisy declaimers, avant couriers, as they Si^**^, 
called themselves, of the crown, first to cry for 2^^?* 



reform while reform was in the ascendant, first ■"""•'**• 
to fly or apostatize in time of danger, made the circuit 
of the towns and parishes, exempted from the opera- 
tion of the statute. The sacrament of the altar was 
called the sacrament of the halter. Hocus-pocus, the 
modern conjuror's catchword, was the jesting corrup- 
tion of the " hoc est corpus " in the canon of the mass. 
With pleasantry of this kind, acting as an additional 
stimulant on the visitation, the preachers provoked a 
rising in Cornwall in the summer of 1548, Agorem- 

o ^ ^ ^ ^ ' meiit com- 

and a royal commissioner, named William mi-rfonwia 

J ^ ' mardered in 

Body, was murdered in a church. But a cornw*ii. 
priest, who had been concerned in it, was hanged and 
quartered in Smithfield;^ twenty-eight other persons 

1 Stow. 
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were put to death in different parts of the country ; ^ 
and the riot was appeased. The malcontents were 
chiefly among the people. Spoliation and reformation 
were going hand in hand ; the nobles and gentlemen 
were well contented for the time to overthrow, bind, 
and strip the haughty Church which had trampled on 
them for centuries ; and they let pass, not without 
remonstrance, but without determined opposition, the 
outrages upon the creed which in the recoil of feeling 
would provoke so fearful a retribution.^ Among the 
Piotwtant leading Protestant theologians Lutheranism 

opinioa in ° i 11 /-^ 

i^und was meltmg gradually away. Cranmer, ot 
from La- whose backwardness the letters of the ultra 

theran to oi- i/* /»-n«ii» 

G«wTaa. party,^ dunng the nrst year of Edwards 
reign, contain abundant complaints, was yielding to 
the arguments of Ridley. Latimer, who cared com- 
paratively little for doctrinal questions, whose concep- 
tion of the Reformation was not so much an improve- 
ment of speculative theory, as a practical return to 
obedience and the fear of God, was more difficult to 
move than Cranmer ; but he, too, was giving way. 
An attempt was to be made in the next parUament 
for an effective and authoritative change. 

1 Stoyr says, " other of the priests' society." I conclnde twenty-nine to 
haye suffered in all, as I find a note among the Cotton. M8S, of a pardon 
sent by the council into Cornwall for all persons concerned in the death of 
Body excepting that number. — Cottm, MSS, TiUu, B. 2. 

* Sir Philip Htjby put into tlie mouth of the German Protestants the 
opinions of himself and of his order. " Of our proceedings in England/* 
he says, ^^ are sundry discourses made here. The Protestants have good 
hope, and pray earnestly that the King's Majesty, being warned by the late 
ruin of Germany, [which] happened by the bishops* continuance in their 
princely and lordly estates, will take order for the redress thereof in his 
dominions, and appoint unto the good bishops an honest and competent 
living sufficient for their maintenance, taking from them the rest of their 
worldly possessions and dignities, thereby to avoid the vain gloiy that 
lettetn them sincerely to do their office." — MS. Harleian^ 623. 

* EpistokB Tiffurinm, Anno 1547. 
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Somerset himself meanwhile found an adviser in 
Calvin. The great Genevan, knowing much c»»^in 
of religion and little of the English disposi- Protector, 
tion, laid his views before the Protector in a notice- 
able letter, written in 1548. 

" As I understand, my Lord," wrote Calvin, " you 
have two kinds of mutineers against the king He adrises 

11 /> I 11 that Ana- 

and the estates oi the realm ; the one are baptists and 
fantastical people, who under colour of the should auke 
gospel would set all to confusion ; the others death. 
are stubborn people in the superstition of the Anti- 
christ of Rome. These altogether do deserve to be 
well punished by the sword, seeing they do conspire 
against the king and against God, who had set him in 
the royal seat." 

For the general organization of the Church, he rec- 
ommended that a body of doctrines should He recom- 
be drawn up, which all prelates and curates body of 
should be sworn to follow, — a catechism or catechum, 
common lorm or instruction to be taught to of prayer, 
children; and to prevent eccentricities, "a certain 
form written " to which the clergy should be '* re- 
strained" in public prayer and in the administration 
of the sacraments. 

But these things would be ineffective without meas- 
ures for " the reformation of the bastard The Pro^ 
Christendom of the Pope." And here the J^owST* 
especial rock to be avoided was moderation. JJclf^Tmod- 
Of all things, entreated Calvm, let there be •"'*^°- 
no moderation : it is the bane of genuine improve- 
ment. "We see," he continued, (and here spoke the 
teacher of John Knox,) " we see how the seed of lies 
is fertile, and there needeth but one grain to fill the 
world." " It will be said that we must tolerate our 
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neighbour's weakness, that great changes are not easQj 
to be borne. That were to be suffered in worldly 
affidrs where it is lawful for the one to give place to 
the other, and to give over his right, thereby to re- 
deem peace ; but it is not like in the spiritual rule of 
Toieratton Chrfst — there we have nothing to do but to 

In matters . r^ t -rrr i i i i i 

of religion obey Cxod. We must hold by the maxim 
mitted. that the Reformation of his Church is a 
work of his hands ; wherefore in this matter men must 
let themselves be governed by Him. In reforming His 
Church or in keeping it, He will proceed in a wonder- 
ful fashion unknown to men ; wherefore to restrain to 
the measure of our understandings the Reformation 
which ought to be godly, and to subdue to the earth 
and the world that that is heavenly, is to no pur- 
pose." 

Lastly, the discipline of the law must be extended 
SteStod ^^^ crimes against society to sin against God. 
M crimes. "Thefts, fightings, extortions, are sharply 
punished," he said, "because that men thereby are 
offended, and the meantime whoredoms, adulteries, 
and drunkenness are suffered as things lawful or of 
very little importance. That the honour of God be 
mindful unto you, punish the crime whereof men are 
not wont to make any great matter." ^ 

The concluding exhortation was not likely to receive 
much attention from an English statesman, least of all 
from one who had little austerity about him, as the 
Duke of Somerset ; but the rest of the letter indicated 
the course into which he had been already persuaded. 
It was essential to his success that, either by argument 
or intimidation, he should bring over to his side a 

I Calyin to the Protector: M8, Domestic, Edward VI. Vol. V. 154S. 
The trmnslation is, I think, in the hftndwriting of Crmnmer. 
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majority of the bishops, and Gardiner was the first to 
be taken in hand. By a general pardon ex- The Prote<v 
tended to all crimes except treason and fel- S'obSlto^ 
ony, with which the last session of Parliament 5f*wiochSf 
had concluded, the Bishop of Winchester ^pi^^ 
had been released from the Fleet, and had p"**"**®"* 
returned to his diocese. Here he had been chiefly 
occupied in opposing the itinerant preachers ; " he did 
occupy the pulpit himself, not fearing to warn the 
people to beware of those godly persons whom the 
king did send." ^ Their fanatical appeals were en- 
dangering the public peace, and in self-protection he 
had been obliged to arm his household.^ The gov- 
ernment themselves were compelled, in the Thegorem- 
course of the summer, to silence " the godly SUJpJ{JJi 
persons " as a nuisance too intolerable to be toXSiJ,*ttie 
borne.^ But the bishop's interference made p"«^«"- 
an opportunity for again calling him to question. He 
was sent for to London in May, where being Ji^^^ig'Jo 
too unwell to ride, he was carried in a horse- SJbmteikm 
litter. The Protector told him that his atti- ^"j^J^**' 

I Prif?y Council Records, Edward VI. MS, 

« The Priry Council Record says: "He had caused all his servants to 
be secretly armed and harnessed.** The Protector, in a circular to the 
foreign arabai^sadors, inflames the charge against him into treason. " To 
wiihUand such as he thought to have been sent from us, he had caused his 
servants to be armed and harnessed." But it is incredible that he contem- 
plated an armed resistance to the government. He denied it himself em- 
phatically. 

s " His highness is advertised that certain of the said preachers so 
licensed, not regarding such good admonitions as hath been given unto 
them, hath abased the raid authority of preaching, and behaved them- 
selves irrevcrendly and without good order in the said preachings, whereby 
much contention and disorder might arise and ensue in his Maje»ty*8 
realm." " All manner of persons," therefore, whoever they might be, 
were forbidden " to preach in open audience in the pulpit or otherwisa,** 
till further orders. — Proclamation (or the Inhibition of Preachers, Septem- 
ber 23, 1548: Fnller^s Chwch History, 
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tude was unsatisfactory ; and when he protested that 
he had done nothing but what as a loyal subject he 
He is re- was entitled to do, he was required to state 
preach a his ooiuious pubUcIv iu a sermon before the 

sermon on i i i 

the points of court, ou the royal supremacy, on the sup- 
er uwday. pression of the religious houses, the removal 
of chantries, candles, ashes, palms, holy bread, and 
beads, on auricular confession, processions, the use of 
common prayer in English, and the validity of changes 
made in the king's minority. He promised obedience 
in general terms. A few days after, William Cecil, 
the Protector's secretary,^ waited on him with more 

1 This being the first occasion on which I have had to mention Cecil, 
Bome account may be useful as to who and what he was. David Cecil, his 
grandfather, alderman of Stamford, had a son Richard, who went to Lon- 
don, and found service at the court, becoming yeoman of the wardrobe to 
Henry YIII. Being a good servant, he grew in favour; he was made at 
last constable of Warwick Castle, and on the dissolution of the monasteries 
received a grant from the King, of Stamford Priory and other property in 
Korthamptonshire. The wife of this Richard was daughter and heiress of 
William Heckington, of Bourne, by whom he had three daughters — Mar- 
garet, married to Robert Carr, of Stamford; Elizabeth, married to Sir 
Thomas Wingfield, of Upton ; Anne, married to Thomas White, of Not- 
tingham — and one son, William, the statesman known to history, bom on 
the 13th of September, 1520. William Cecil was at school first at Gran- 
tham, afterwards at Stamford; firom whence, at the age of fifteen, he went 
to St. John's at Cambridge, where his academic course — Greek lectures, 
sophistry lectures, &c. — was successfully accomplished, and where he 
made the acquaintance of Sir John Cheke, whose sister Mar\' he married. 
At Cambridge he was present at the terrible and never-to-be-forgotten 
battle between Cheke and Gardiner on the pronunciation of the Greek 
epsilon, which convulsed the academic world; and thence, in 1541, he re- 
moved to Gray's Inn, and became a law student. Mary Cheke dying, he 
married a second time, in 1545, Mildred, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
of Gyddes Hall, eldest of five sisters. Anne, the second of whom, became 
the wife of Nicholas Bacon, and mother of Francis; Katherine, the third, 
married Sir Henry Killegrew. Elizabeth married, first, Sir Thomas Hoby, 
and afterwards Lord Russell. The youngest, less distinguished in her pos- 
terity, married a Sir Ralph Rowlet 

William Cecil, introduced at conrt by his father, was patronized by 
Henry, who gave him the reversion of a place in the Common Pleas; and 
at Henry's death, at the age of twenty-seven, he became secretary of the 
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specific instructions, and with a schedule of detailed 
opinions, wliich he was required to maintain. 

To this Gardiner answered promptly, that he would 
not "maintain another man's device." "It was a 
marvellous unreasonable matter, touching his honour 
and conscience." The duke then sent for him, and 
produced a lawyer's opinion, showing " what ^he Pro- 
a king might lawfully command a bishop to wm**Iltet^ 
do," and he was himself, he said, in the place ^h*iKe°S 
of a king. Gardiner answered that he knew ^ naaJatain. 
the law of England : " no law could enjoin him to say 
as his opinion what was not his opinion ; " and, although 
the duke told him " he should do that or He refuaes 
worse," he refused distinctly to bind himself himself. 
to the schedule, and retired, saying merely that he 
trusted his sermon would be satisfactory. . It was to be 
delivered on the 29th of June, the feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. On the 27th Cecil came to him again, 
with the duke's " advice," that he should not speak of 
the sacrament. He asked for something more definite. 
Cecil said he was not to speak of transubstantiation. 
" Tou do not know what transubstantiation is," he 
answered ; " the mass, as I understand it, is the foun- 
dation of religion. The ancient faith in this matter is 
still the law of the land, and I shall speak what I think, 
if I am to be hanged when I leave the pulpit. I wish 
the Protector would leave religion to the clergy, and 
cease to meddle with it." 

The reply to this was a letter the next day from 
Somerset, interdicting Gardiner positively from touch- 
Duke of Somerset, whom he attended to Musselburgh, where the name of 
Cecil was nearly brought to an abrupt conclusion by a Scotch cannon-ball. 
In this capacity of private secretary to the Protector we see him now, being 
twenty -eight years old. 
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ing the subject. It was his duty, the Protector consid- 
^iomentt ercd, " to bring the people from ignorance 
CS!*ftim t^ knowledge ; and where there was a con- 
JS^°* sent among the bishops and learned men in 
■'°~°*°*- a truth," he declared that « he would not 
suffer the Bishop of Winchester, or a few others, to 
dissuade the rest." ^ 

So the question stood between them when the ser- 
The Bishop mon was delivered. It is extant ; and unless 
btttpreMhes by tone and gesture the preacher contrived 

» moderate "^ . ^ . . . , , , 

semon, to tlirow a meaumg mto it beyond the seem- 
ing intention of the words, it is hard to imagine a com- 
position less calculated to give offence. It was such a 

1 The authorities for the treatment of Gardiner are a long series of let- 
ters and papers, printed in the latest edition of Foxe's Martyrs^ Vol. VI. 
The Protector's concluding letter of the 28th of June is printed also in 
Burnet's CoUecUmea, I must allow myself to add one more extract from 
Gardiner's general letters of protest. The real feeling among the laitj, 
he saw plainly, was not against the doctrines of the Church, but against 
the prelates and against ecclesiastical domination. Changes in doctrine, 
though nominally by the king's authority, would assuredly, when the king 
came of age, be called in question again, and if the bishops were weak 
enough to encourage such changes, it would only be made firesh matter of 
accusation against them. 

" When our Sovereign Lord cometh to his perfect age,'* said Gardiner, 
'* God will reveal what shall be necessary for the governing of his people 
in religion; and if anything be done in the meantime, having so just a 
cause, he might use a marvellous speech. 

** The bishops, it may then be said, when they had our Sovereign Lord 
in minority, fashioned the matter as they listed; and then some young 
man that would have a piece of the bishops' lands shall say — The beastly 
bishops have always done so, and when they can no longer maintain their 
pleasures of rule and superiority, then they take another way and let that 
go, and for the time they be here, spend that they have, eat you and 
drink you what they list, with edamus et bibamvs eras moriemur. If we 
allege for our defence * the strength of God's truth ' and * the plainness of 
Scripture,' with * the word of the Lord,' and many gay terms, the King's 
Majes^ will not be abused with such a vain answer, and this is a politic 
consideration. The doings in this realm hitherto have never done the 
bishop of Rome so much displeasure as the alteration in religion during the 
King's Majesty's minority shall serve for his purpose." — Gardiner to the 
Protector: Foxe, Vol. VL 
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sermon as a moderate High Church English divine 
might preach at the present day, with applause even 
from evangelicals. The suppression of the chanting, 
communion in both kinds, the abolition of images, the 
royal supremacy, were severally touched and approved. 
The sacrament was spoken of, but only as the late act 
of parhament spoke of it, as a mystery, not to be spoken 
of with open irreverence. As a matter of opinion, the 
preacher said, that he ** misliked that priests who had 
vowed chastity should marry and openly avow it," but 
in this he said nothing more than a subsequent act of 
parliament said, by which the marriages of priests were 
legalized. 

It required some ingenuity to construe such a sermon 
into sedition ; but Gardiner was inconven- which li 
iently able ; it was desirable to get rid of him ; sediuoua, 

11.1 1 . in 1 and the 

and having been himself a persecutor, he was bishop is 
held fair game. The day following. Sir Ralph Tower. 
Sadler and Sir Anthony Wingfield waited upon him by 
Somerset's order at his house in South wark. '* My 
Lord," said Sadler, " ye preached yesterday obedience, 
but ye did not obey yourself; " Wingfield touched him 
on the shoulder, and told him that he must come to the 
Tower ; and thither he was at once taken, to remain a 
prisoner till Edward was in his grave.^ 

1 It was not exclusirely Somerset's work. He had made himself Pro- 
tector, and as first in the State, too, he played the first part in the transac- 
tion; but others were pressing him on, among whom it is not easy to dis- 
tribute the responsibility. 

On the 14th of June Lord Warwick (Dudley, afterwards Duke of North- 
umberland), in a letter to Cecil, says, — 

** Being desirous to hear whether my Lord hath proceeded with th'e arro- 
gant bishop according to his deservings or not, is the chief occasion of my 
writing to you at this time. I did hear that his day to be before my Lord's 
Grace and the Council was appointed at Easter-day; bat if it bad been so, 
I suppoee it would hare been more spoken of; but I rather fear that his 
aocostomed wiliness, with the penoaslons of some of his dear friends and 
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Thus delivered from Gardiner, the Reformers could 
proceed with the preparation of their measures for the 
meeting of parliament. The Protector meanwhile, as 
the counterpart of his zeal for the truth, took occasion 
in another direction to insult what he considered super- 
TheProteo- stitiou. His Scotch victorj" had been re- 
property, warded with fresh grants of lands. The 
extent of church property, estates, prebends, promotions, 
which he had annexed, in one form or other, cannot 
safely be conjectured ; ^ but his fortune being princely, 
And pulls he began to build a palace for himself where 
churches, the modem Somerset House now stands, and 
a palace. rctaius his name. He pulled down a parish 
church to make room for it ; and to provide materials 
he blew up with gunpowder a new and exceedingly 
beautiful chapel, lately built by the last Prior of the 
Knights of St. John. Part of St. Paul's churchyard 
was desecrated at the same time. " The charnel- 
house and the chapel" were turned into dwelling- 
houses and shops, and the tombs and monuments were 
pulled down, and the bones buried in the fields.^ 

The work, however, which parliament would have 
to undertake, on its assembling, would not be exclu- 
sively religious. It has been mentioned that parallel to 
The diwoiu- the religious Reformation, social changes of 

tlonoffeu. . ^ Mil . 

daiiomand vast importaucc were silently keeping pace 
reroiuuon. with it. In the break-up of feudal ideas, the 
relations of landowners to their property and their 

assured brethren, shall be the cause that the fox shall jet again deceive 
the lion." —M8, Donustic, Edward VI. State Paper Office, Vol. IV. 

1 I have seen it stated in some loose schedule among the Stale Paperij 
to which I have no reference, at ten thousand pounds a year; but no offi- 
cial account, so far as I can make out, was ever completed. Part the Duke 
was obliged to surrender in the following year. But his remaining fortune 
enabled him to keep a retinue of two hundred servants. 

s Stow*s Amakf Stow's Survty of London ; Chromck of the Greg Frian, 
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tenants were passing through a revohition ; and be- 
tween the gentlemen and the small farmers and yeomen 
and labourers were large differences of opinion as to 
their respective rights. The high price of wool and the 
comparative cheapness of sheep farming, con- Thoamai- 
tinued to tempt the landlords to throw their of farms 
plough lands into grass, to amalgamate farms, people oat 
and turn the people who were thrown out of nwnt. 
employment adrift to shift for themselves. The com- 
mons at the same time were being largely The en- 
enclosed, forests turned into parks, and public the common 
pastures hedged round and appropriated. priretiSJm 
Under the late reign these tendencies had means^of 
with great diflSculty been held partially in thaMleiwI. 
check ; but on the death of Henry they acquired new 
force and activity. The enclosing, especially, was 
carried forward with a disregard of all rights and in- 
terests, except those of the proprietors. 

Periods of revolution bring out and develop ex- 
traordinary characters ; they produce saints and heroes, 
and they produce also fanatics^ and fools, and villains ; 
but they are unfavourable to the action of average con- 
scientious men, and to the application of the plain prin- 
ciples of right and wrong to every-day life. Common 
men at such times see ail things changing round them, 
— institutions falling to ruin, religious truth no longer 
an awful and undisputed reality, but an opinion shifting 
from hour to hour ; and they are apt to think that, 
afi»r all, interest is the best object for which to live, 
and that in the general scramble those are the wisest 
who best take care of themselves. Thus, from arbi- 
trary selfishness on one side, and discontent rapidly 
growing on the other, the condition of the country dis- 
tricts in England was becoming critical. The yeomen, 
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driven from their holdings, were unable to find employ- 
ment elsewhere. The loss of the common lands took 
The price fT^om many of the poor their best means of 
ri»^ the subsistence ; while com was rising to famine 
Sd dSSSs prices from the diminished breadth of land 
to general, under tlic plough, and with com, all other 
articles of daily consumption. Unhappily, two causes 
were operating to produce the rise of prices, and the 
people and many educated persons believed that the 
landlords were responsible, not only for half the blame, 
but for the whole of it. 

Instead of restoring the silver currency, the Pro- 
Theourrencj tector, as has been seen, had yielded to the 
be debMed by tcmptatiou to misc supplics from the same 
^^govemr gQjjj.^^ £^j. ^j^^ Scottish wars ; and from the 

mints at York, Southwark, Canterbury, and the Tower, 
fresh and fresh streams of base money had been poured 
into circulation. The sums for which the government 
were responsible formed but a fraction of the mischief. 
Sir William Sharington first of all, controller of the 
mint at Bristol, who had been directed, when the other 
mints were busy, to keep his own inactive, made an 
AndpriTate Opportunity of the prohibition. The inhab- 
SitoHhe itants of the Somersetshire villages made 
•ample. away surreptitiously with their church plate. 
Sharington became the general purchaser, and threw 
it upon the country in testons, or bad shillings, in 
which four ounces of pure metal were mixed with 
eight of alloy. The profit he kept to himself, and his 
accounts he falsified. How much bad money he had 
coined he could not tell, but he admitted to have 
gained at least four thousand pounds.^ The possession 
of a mint made Sharington the first in the field, but 

1 Sharington*8 ExAoiioatioiis and ConfesuoDB: printed in the first volume 
of the BwrUigh Paper$, 
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natarallj in a Htde while the entire currency was 
infected. The pure coin was bought up, and coining 
estabh'shments were set at work in France and Flan- 
ders and in remote comers of Europe. Bad and good 
money could not coexist together, and the Tiwbwi 
good disappeared. The Protector was con- out the good, 
scious at last of the nature of what was going forward. 
In the spring of 1548, a proclamation was issued that 
the teston should be current only till the following 
December, and that up to that time it would be re- 
ceived at the mints and paid for at its nominal value. 
But this only increased the speed of the coiners, and 
the magnitude of the evil was already too much for a 
'treasury exhausted by war. Meantime the money 
theorists, three centuries before their time, distracted 
him with their tempting: speculations. " Why And p«r«oM 

111 1 r 1 n •* . , *«» Ibund to 

should money cause the dearth ? men said. »y tb»t 

.. .--y- lit. I 1 . . inherent 

" Why should it not be taken as it is pro- ▼aiuei«not 
claimed ? " ** What if it were copper ? what • eunency. 
if it were lead ? what if it were leather ? Is it not all 
one, seeing it is for none other use but exchange ? " ^ 
** If money was plenty, all things would be plenty ; the 
greater the abundance of money, the greater the abun- 
dance of everything. Three parts of the realm out of 
four were the better for the multiplication." ^ 

1 Sir James Crofts to the Priry Council: Irith MSB. Edward VI. Vol. 
ni. State Paper Office. Crofts felt the fallacy, and laboured with such 
light as he possessed to see through it. ** Experience/' he said, ** teacheth 
the contrary. Though it be alleged that moneys be but as we esteem them, 
it followeth not therefore that we should esteem anything otherwise than 
reason would we did esteem it; fur if we would use lead to make armour 
or edge tools, our labour was in vain. If we should use iron to mak^ our 
money, it would not serve for that purpose, but would rust, canker, break, 
and be filthy, where silver and gold metals, more precious and of more 
fovereign virtues, are clean in handling, fair in sight, not noisome in savour, 
most durable against fire, water, air, and earth, and therefore most meetest 
to make treasure thereof.** 

* See a tetnarkable series of papers by William Thomas, clerk of tha 
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Among the causes of the general distress, the facility 
Tho state of with which Somerset allowed himself to be 
^tbo*^^ persuaded against his better judgment by 
^ricM, arguments such as these, must hold a con- 

siderable place ; yet, after all deductions, it remains 
certain that the absorption of the small farms, the 
enclosure system, and the increase of gi'azing farms 
had assumed proportions mischievous and dangerous. 
Leases as they fell in could not obtain renewal ; the 
But the ai- copyholder whose farm had been held by his 
theikr^ing forcfathcrs ^ SO long that custom seemed to 
Sbutod!**'" have made it his own, found his fines or his 
rent quadrupled, or himself without alternative ex- 
peUed. The act against the pulling down farm-houses ' 
had been evaded by the repair of a room which might 
be occupied by a shepherd ; a single furrow would be 
driven across a meadow of a hundred acres, to prove 
that it was stUl under the plough. The great cattle 
owners, to escape the sheep statutes, held their stock 
And the ^ ^^^ namcs of their sons or servants ; the 
jSSflSr** highways and the villages were covered in 
nSJJin?*** consequence with forlorn and outcast families, 
population, j^q^. reduced to beggary, who had been the 
occupiers of comfortable holdings ; and thousands of 
dispossessed tenants made their way to London, clam- 
ouring in the midst of their starving children at the 

council to Edward VI. Cotton, MSS. Vetpatian^ D. 18, some of which hare 
been printed in the fourth volume of Strype^s Memorials. Thomas, who 
had defended the first depreciation of Heniy VIII. as long as the coin was 
not^lloyed below the Continental level, was now urgent for a reformation. 
He disdained the ** frivole reasons " of the theorists, and declared that, in 
spite of the present apparent gain, the revenue and the rents of the crown 
estate must be received in the recognised currency, and the crown itself 
would be among the heaviest suffsrers, ** unless his Miyesty purchase land 
withal." 
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doors of the courts of law for redress which they could 
not obtam.^ 

Between the popular preachers and the upper classes, 
wlio were indulging in these oppressions, there may 
have been for the most part a tolerable understanding. 
The Catholic priests in the better days which were 
past, as the Protestant clergy in the better days which 
were coming, had said alike to rich and poor, by your 
actions you shall be judged. Keep the command- 
ments, do justice and love mercy, or God will damn you. 
The unfortunate persons who for the sins of England 
^ere its present teachers, said, You cannot keep the 
commandments : that has been done for you ; believe 
a certain speculative theory, and avoid the errors of 
Popery. It was a view of things convenient to men 
who were indulging in avarice and tyranny. The 
world at all times has liked nothing better than a re- 
ligion which provides it with a substitute for obedience. 
But, as there would have been no Reformation at all, 
had Reformation meant no more than a change from a 
superstition of ceremonies to a superstition of words 
and opinions, so those who were sincere and upright 
among the Reformers, — men like Cranmer, Latimer, 
Becon, Bradford, or Lever, to whom God and duty 

^ For aathorities, sm Becon*8 Jewd of Joy ; Discoane of Bernard Gil- 
pin, printed in Strype*8 Memorial ; Instructions to the Commissioners of 
Enclosures, Ibid.; Address of Hr. Hales, Ibid.; and a Draft of an Act of 
Parliament presented to the Bouse of Commons in 154S, M8. Domestic, 
Edward VI. State Paper Office. The suffering of the innocent was a 
shield for the vagabond. Leyer, the preacher, excUums, ** Oh, mercifhl 
Lord, what a number of poor, feeble, blind, halt, lame, sickly — yea, with 
idle vagabonds and dissembling caitiffs mixed with them — lie and creep 
begging in the miry streets of London and Westminster. It is the common 
custom with covetous landlords to let their housing so decay, that the 
fiumers shall be ikin for small regard or coin to give np their leases, that 
they, taking the ground into their own hands, may turn all into pasture. 
So now old fathers, poor widows, and young children lie begging in the 
streets.** ~ Sermon of Lever, printed in Stiype*8 MemoriaU. 
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were of more importance than "schemes of salva- 
tion,"^ whose opinions, indeed, followed with the 
stream, but who looked to life and practice for the 
fruit of opinions ; — such men, I say, saw with sorrow 
iAtim«ri8 &nd perplexity that increase of light had not 
SiS^th?* brought with it increase of probity, that, as 
Sutirit^inp truth spread, charity and justice languished. 
u£^hM *^ In times past," said Latimer, speaking from 
^^of his own recollection, "men were full of pity 
wickedneM. ^^j compassiou ; but now there is no pity ; for 
in London their brother shall die in the streets for cold, 
be shall lie sick at the door between stock and stock 
— I cannot tell what to call it — and then perish for 
hunger. In times past, when any rich man died in 
London, they were wont to help the scholars at the 
universities with exhibitions. When any man died, 
they would bequeath great sums of money towards the 
rehef of the poor. When I was a scholar at Cam- 
bridge myself, I knew many that had relief of the rich 
men in London ; but now I can hear no such good 
report, and yet I enquire of it and hearken for it 
Charity is waxen cold ; none helpeth the scholar nor 
yet the poor ; now that the knowledge of God's Word 
is brought to light, and many earnestly study and 
labour to set it forth, now almost no man helpeth to 
maintain them." * While the cbuntry was in the dark- 
ness of superstition, landowners and merchants were 
generous, the people prosperous, the necessaries of life 
abundant and cheap. The light of the gospel had 

1 For which they were despised or lamented over by the advanced 
Liberals. *' Cantuarensis,'* writes Traheron to Bollinger, ^ nesdo quomodo 
ita se gerit iit vulgns nostrom non maltum illi tribuat. Latimems, tametsi 
non liqnide perspiciat, nqiiior est Lnthero yel etiam Bucero; altiusenim 
qnam cnteri introepidt, nt est ingenio plane divino : sed est canctabandat 
ft mgn rentmciat opinion! semel imbibit«.** — Epiitola TigunuM^ p. 211. 

* Sennon of the Plough, pp. 64, 65: Latimer's Sermon$* 
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come in, and with it selfishness, oppression, and mis- 
eiy." That was the appearance which England pre- 
sented to the eyes of Latimer, and it was not for him 
to sit still and bear it. 

For eight years silent, he was now again about to 
enter on the fiery conrse which earned him the name 
of the Apostle of Britain. He would meddle no more 
with bishoprics ; his mission was to speak and to 
teach : and in the spring of 1548 he com- lAtimer 
menced a coarse of sermons in London, on Pftoi'icrow. 
the crying evils of the age, at Paul's Cross. 

" God," he said, " in this world had two swords, — 
the temporal sword was in the hands of kings, the 
spiritual sword in the hands of ministers and preach- 
ers, who spoke as sitting in Moses' chair ; " therefore, 
if kings, statesmen, councillors, magistrates, or any 
others did amiss, it was the preacher's business to cor- 
rect them. Sketching first the duty of a king, how, 
sitting in that high place, he was bound to be an ex- 
ample of piety, chastity, justice, and self-restraint, the 
preacher then went on to " the monstrous and porten- 
tous dearth made by man." 

" You landlords," he said, " you rent-raisers, I may 
say you step-lords, you have for your posses- He liddraisM 
sions too much. That that heretofore went on the eTU 
for 20 or 40 pounds by the year, wliich is an doingt. 
honest portion to be had gratis in one lordship of 
another man's sweat and labour, now is let for 50 or 
100 pounds by the year; and thus is caused such 
dearth that poor men which live of their labour cannot 
with the sweat of their faces have a living. I tell you, 
my lords and masters, this is not for the king's hon- 
our. It is to the king's honour that his subjects be led 
in true religion. It is to the king's honour that the 
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commonwealth be advanced, that the dearth be pro* 
Tided for, and the commodities of this reahn so em- 
ployed, as it may bo to the setting of his subjects at 
work and keeping them from idleness. If the king's 
honour, as some men say, standeth in the multitude of 
people, then these graziers, enclosers, rent-raisers, are 
hinderers of the king's honour ; for whereas have 
been a great many householders and inhabitants, there 
They»re is now but a shephcrd and his dog. My 

making the . , - '^ . i. i . 

Bngiuh lords and masters, such proceedmcs do m- 

yeomen into i t . t i /» i i 

•uret, tend plamly to make of the yeomanry sla- 
very.^ The enhancing and rearing goes all to your 
private commodity and wealth. Ye had a single too 
much, and now ye have double too much ; but let the 
preacher preach till his tongue be worn to the stump, 
Being nothing is amended. This one thing I will 

Instigated tell you ; from whom it cometh I know, even 
d«?ii. from the devil/ I know his intent in it. If 



1 According to Scoiy, Bishop of Rochester, the extent of land thrown 
out of caltivation was two acres in three. " To trust," he says, ** to have as 
much upon one acre as was wont to grow upon three — for I think that the 
tillage is not now above that rate, if it be so much — is but a vain expecta- 
tion. A great number of the people are so pined and famished by reason 
of the great scarcity and dearth that the great sheep masters have brought 
into this noble realm, that they are become more like the slavery and 
peasantry of France than the ancient and godly yeomaniy of England.** 
— Scory to the King: Strype, Vol. IT. p. 488. 

The diflSculty was not merely that the prices of food rose, and that wages 
remained stationary, for wages as little obeyed acts of parliament as food 
obeyed it ** Merchants have enhanced their ware," says King Edward, in 
a remarkable State Paper as written by so young a boy; **fkrmers have 
enhanced their com and cattle, labourers their wages, artificers the price of 
their workmanship, &c." The genuine English nobleman and gentleman, 
be said, were the only persons in the commonwealth who ** had not ex- 
ercised the gain of living," but were contented with their old rents. The 
mischief had been done by** the farming gentlemen and clerking knights," 
the middle classe:*, " the capiulists who had bought land and were making 
a trade of it" — King Edward*s Bemains: Ditoomrte on the Rtformation <y 
Jbv$e$. 
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he bring it to pass that the yeomanry be not able to 
put their sons to school, — as, indeed, the universities 
do wondrously decay already, — and that they be not 
able to marry their daughters, to the avoiding of whore- 
dom, I say ye pluck salvation from the people, and 
utterly destroy the realm ; for by the yeomen's sons 
the faith of Christ is and hath been maintained 
chiefly." 1 

Bernard Gilpin,* of whom Fuller says half plain- 
tively, that "he hated vice more than er- Beroud 
ror," ^ followed before the court in the same fouows 

Latimer. 

Strain. 

"Look," Gilpin said, "how Lady Avarice has set 
on work altogether. Mighty men, gentle- The rich 
men, and all rich men do rob and spoil the th^ poor, 
poor, to turn them from their livings and from their 
rights ; and ever the weakest go to the wall ; and 
being thus tormented and fut from their rights at 
home, they come to London as to a place where jus- 
tice should be had, and this they can have no ^^^ ..^k 
more. They are suitors to great men, and can- SJm*tS£ 
not come to their speech. Their servants must "**^ 
have bribes, and they no small ones ; all love bribes. 
But such as be dainty to hear the poor, let them take 
heed lest God make it strange to them when they shall 
pray. Whoso stoppeth his ear at the crying of the 
poor, he shall cry and not be heard. With what glad 
hearts and clear consciences might noblemen go to 
rest, when they had bestowed the day in hearing 
Christ complain in his members, and in redressing 
th^ir wrongs. But, alas, what lack thereof I Poor 

^ Sermon of the Ploogh: Latimer*t Btrmoiu, 
* A nephew of Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
i Fuller*! Worihie$^ Vol. III. p. 807. 
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people are driven to seek their rights among the law- 
Andftom yers, and, as the Prophet Joel saith, what the 
yen, and Caterpillars left, the greedy locusts the lawyers 



obtain it. devour ; they laugh with the money which 
maketh others to weep. The poor are robbed on every 
side, and that of such as have authority ; the robber- 
ies, extortions, and open oppressions of these covetous 
cormorants the gentlemen, have no end nor hmits, no 
banks to keep in their vileness. For turning poor men 
out of their holds they take it for no offence, but say 
the land is their own, and they turn them out of their 
shrouds like mice. Thousands in England through 
such, beg now from door to door, who have kept hon- 
EngUsh ®s* houses. Lord, what oppressors, worse 
S^l^ than Ahab, are in England, which sell the 
^^^^' poor for a pair of shoes! If God should 
serve but three or four as he did Ahab, to make the 
dogs lap the blood of them, their wives, and posterity, 
I think it would cause a great number to beware (^ 
extortion." 

Could Gilpin and Latimer have looked three centu- 
ries onward, they would have seen the slow action of 
the spirit which they execrated, replacing the ancient 
agricultural system of England by another which ex- 
tracted fourfold produce from the soil ; scattering col- 
onies over the wide earth which were expanding into 
new empires ; covering the ocean with vessels thick 
as the sea-fowl ; converting hamlets into huge towns, 
and into workshops of industry peopled with unim- 
agined millions of men 1 Being but human, however, 
like others round them, they could see only what ^fas 
passing under their eyes. They beheld the organiza- 
tion of centuries collapse, the tillers of the earth adrift 
without employment, villages and towns running to 
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waste, landlords careless of all but themselves, turning 
their tenants out upon the world when there were no 
colonies for them to fly to, no expanding manufactures 
offering other openings to labour. A change in the 
relations between the peasantry and the owners of the 
soil, which three hundred years has but just effected, 
with the assistance of an unlimited field for emigration, 
was attempted harshly and unmercifully with no such 
assistance in a single generation. Luxury in- Luxury 
ereased on one side; with squalor and wretch- b/tolHIkie 
edness on the other, as its hideous shadow. **'"***»^' 
The value of the produce of the land was greater than 
before, but it was no longer distributed. It fell into 
the hands of the few, and was spent in the ^^^^ ,^,4^ 
purchase of luxuries firom abroad ; the Spar- SLi^'the 
tan severity of the old manners was ex- **''' 
changed for a &ntastic and mischievous extravagance.^ 

1 ** To behold the yain and foolish b'ght fashions of apparel used among 
na,** says Becon, *' is too much wonderfol; I think no realm in the world — 
no, not among the Turks and Saracens — doth so much in the vanity of 
their apparel as the Englishmen do at this present. Their coat must be 
made after the Italian fashion, their cloak aAer the use of Spaniards, their 
gown after the manner of the Turks, their cap must be French, their dag- 
ger must be Scottish, with a Venetian tassell of silk. I speak nothing of 
their doublets and hoses, which for the most part are so minced, cut, and 
Jagged, that shortly after they become torn and ragged. I leave off also to 
speak of the vanity of certain light-brains, which because nothing should 
want to the setting forth of their fondness, will rather wear a marten chain 
the price of eightpence than they would be unchained. What a monster 
and a beast of many heads is the Englishman now become. To whom may 
he be compared worthily but to .£sop*s crow, for as the crow decked her- 
self with the feathers of all kinds of birds to make herself beautiful, even so 
doth the vain Englishman for the fond apparelling of himself borrow of 
every nation to set himself forth gallant in the eyes of the world. He is 
Bot^mnch unlike a monster called chimsera, which hath three heads, one 
Hke a lion, the other like a goat, the third like a dragon.*' — Becon*s Jmoel 
qfJoy, 

Under Mary, to make the English more like human beings, a *' device ** 
was drawn for an act of apparel, which, however, could not be carried. It 
wt forth " that the hidies and their maids at court did so exceed in apparel, 
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The strictest canons of political economy do not 
give unrestricted scope to the rights of property. The 
State claims an interest in the condition of the people 
which overrides personal privileges. In our own time, 
even with the whole world open for destitution to 
escape into comfort, a poor-rate to the extent, if neces- 
sary, even of temporary confiscation,^ is levied upon 
the land, if those who are bom upon it cannot other- 
wise be saved from starvation. At a time when there 
was no organized system of relief, it was absolutely 
necessary- to do something, though what should be 
done was more difficult to say. Sir William Paget 
touched the very heart of the matter when he said 

that many of them went so richly arrayed on working days as the Qoeen*8 
Mijesty's mother did on holydays; so that it would be wished that no 
lady, Icnight, nor knighfs wife, nor gentlewoman, nor gentleman under the 
degree of a lord, should have but one velvet gown, one damask gown, ono 
satin gown for winter, and the like single gown for summer. Providing 
always that they should have for every one silk gown a gown of felt, or 
russet, or camlet, or worsted, and if they list, garded or welted, so that 
there be not above a yard and a half of velvet, and thAt they shall use no 
embroidery upon any garde, and that they shall wear some of their gowns 
of cloth, russet, camlet, or wonted three days every week upon pain of ten 
shillings a day." 

A surveyor was to examine ladies* wardrobes fh>m time to time, and 
report upon them, while for gentlemen there was another not less impor- 
tant direction. 

" Provided also for these monstrous breeches commonly used, none under 
the degree of a lord or a baron shall wear any under pain of three pounds a 
day; none to have any stuffing of haire, wool flocks, towe, or other ways; 
and no man of little suture to have a bowe more than a yard and a half hi 
the outer side, and the bigger men and the guards two yards, upon pain 
of twenty shillings a day the wearer, and forty shillings the maker of the 
hose." — MS. DomuUcy Maiy, State Paper Office. 

In a variety of inventories of furniture in gentlemen*s countiy houses in 
the reign of Mary, I find the hangings of beds — not of state beds, but beds 
for common use — to have been of blue, or crimson velvet; the window- 
curtains of satin, and, in fhct, everything except the washing apparatus, of 
which there is little or no mention, to have been similarly gorgeous. — M8. 
Ibid. 

I In many parts of Ireland, during the great famine, the poor-rate was 
twenty shillings in the pound. 
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that there was no reh'gion in EnglancL ** Society in 
a realm," he wrote to the Protector, "doth And the «- 
consist and is maintained by means of re- appeared to 
ligion and law, and these two or one want- there wm 

n 11 11 • • no religion 

mg, tare well all just society, government, left in 
justice. I fear at home is neither. The andnoiiw. 
use of the old religion is forbidden, the use of the new 
is not yet printed in the stomachs of eleven of twelve 
parts of the realm." ^ When religion re- when 
vived, the country righted of itself. The wiTed. 
ancient healthy tone of English custom re- retnrned. 
turned. The people and the crown united to replace 
the old ways, so far as it was good that they should be 
replaced. The grazing farms were disintegrated. The 
cottages of the peasants had again their own grounds 
attached to them. In twenty years a greater breadth 
of land was under the plough than had been broken 
for a century ; and though prices still rose, and the 
altered spirit of property survived, yet the new order 
of things progressed slowly and moderately, and all 
classes were again prosperous and contented. But 
meanwhile the problem was one which would have 
tried a clearer intellect than belonged to Somerset. 
The ancient loyalty which had attached the yeoman to 
his feudal superior had given place to a deep and vin- 
dictive hatred. The lords, if less guilty per- Bntmewi- 
sonally than others of the landowners, did J^p^Je**^* 
not care to compromise themselves by dan- ■*■"**• 
gerous interference. The interests of the higher 
classes were combined against the lower, and the 
courts of law were themselves infected. What was to 
be done ? 
Principle and prudence would perhaps have united 
1 Paget to Somerset : MS, Domestic^ Edward YL State Paper Offioa. 
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to recommend the Protector to set himself an exam- 
ple of abstinence from the pursuit of personal aggran- 
The Pro- dlzcment before he meddled with others. As 
haTeMtan church and chantry lands fell in, he would 
which he have done wisely if he had neither kept 

omitted to , "^ * 

wt. them for himself, nor distributed them among 

his adherents; if he had disposed of them as national 
property and applied the proceeds to the restoration of 
the currency. Perhaps he was not wholly responsible for 
having missed seeing what his own and others' interests 
combined to conceal from him. Unhappily for him* 
self, for his fortune and reputation, he chose a course 
for himself, generous in intention, yet rash and danger- 
ous, and deliberately against the opinion of the rest of 
the council. He was constitutionally haughty, and he 
was conscious of a noble and honourable purpose. He 
determined to enforce the statutes ; and as the courts 
of law were tedious and corrupt, to follow the perilous 
counsel of Latimer, who recommended him to follow 
Solomon's example, and hear the causes of the poor 
Paget advia- ^^i^^self.^ Paget, to whom he owed the Pro- 
Suu?u?aSd ^^torate, and to whose advice he had prom- 
SSt'thJ'" '^^^ ^^ listen, warned him to be cautious. 
dJS^°M * ^®* ^^^ strengthen the hands of the magis- 
on«- trates, keep order, and prevent breaches of 

the peace. Let him ascertain privately who were the 
greatest offenders against the tillage statutes, send for 
them separately, reason with them, and, if necessary, 
punish them. But, if he valued either his own welfare, 
or the quiet of the kingdom, let him not attempt to in- 
terfere by force ; above all, let him not meddle with the 
courts of law. Somerset, rash, confident, and enthu- 
siastic, told him that he was a Cassandra. He estab* 

1 BermoM, p. 127. 
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lished a Court of Requests in his own house, to receive 
the complaints of those who failed to find justice at 
Westminster ; and on the 1st of June he sent Th« ?»*<»■ 
out a commission to inquire m all counties awmniis- 

'• non of vDr 

into the actual condition of all estates, towns, ciotuiw. 
villages, and hamlets, with power to imprison any one 
who should attempt opposition, and to send up to him- 
self the names of those who had broken the law. 

The commissioners were Fulke Greville, Sir Francis 
Russell Lord Bedford's eldest son, John Hales, clerk 
of the Hanaper, and three others. After dwelling in 
their instructions upon the causes of their appointment, 
and the unworthy shifts by which the acts of parliament 
were evaded, " No good man," the Protector said, 
" will use such subtleties ; he will rather abhor them ; 
he will say, I know the laws were intended for the good 
of the State ; men are not gods, and cannot make things 
perfect, therefore I will rather do that they He win en- 
meant, althoufi^h witliout danger of the law I «tatat»«,and 

.11 t • t* T .11 • 1 11 wlllbriug 

might do otherwise, and I will with all my b«;k the 

11 1 If X 1 floldcnAg« 

heart do good to my country. ** Let the thus, 
commissioners do their duty bravely, and the world 
would be honest again ; the great fines for lands would 
abate, all things would wax cheap ; twenty and thirty 
eggs would again be sold for a penny, as in times past ; the 
poor craftsmen could live and sell their wares at reason- 
able prices ; and the noblemen and gentlemen who had 
not enhanced their rents would be able once more to 
maintain hospitality." " Thus," he concluded, " ye 
will serve God, the king, and the commonwealth. Put 
away all fear of any person — landlord, master, or 
other. If you serve God, the king, and the common- 
wealth truly and iaithftdly — as they be able to defend 
you against the devil, the world, and private profit, so 
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you may be sure they will suffer no person to do you 
mjury. * 

The enthusiasm of private individuals urges them to 
enterprises to which their natural strength is unequal ; 
they prove at last the sincerity of their own convictions 
by the sacrifices which they make for their success ; if 
they are mistaken, and their expectations deceive them, 
they injure only themselves. The enthusiasm of states- 
EnthusiMm ^^^ ^^ ^^^ iunoccnt iu itself or in its conse- 
dMiJibirfS* qu^"ces. The leaders of a suffering nation 
statonnen. cannot with impunity excite hopes of relief 
which they have no means of realizing ; least of all 
when the fulfilment of such hopes depends on the ex- 
ercise of virtues which in themselves they are careless 
of practising. 

The commissioners were received by the people as 
angel messengers. ** The Iron world," the country 
villagers exclaimed, " is now at an end, and the Golden 
world is returning." ** If the thing go forward," Hales 
wrote to the Protector, **neVer king had so assured 
subjects as his Grace shall have, nor ever governor 
under a king that had so many men's hearts and good 
The commiih ^^''s as your Gracc shall have." " If there 
!ie^"hir ^ ^^7 way ^r policy of man to make the 
JlrinS*!^ people receive God's word, it is only this, 
J^ii^ when they see it bringeth forth so good fruit 
'"•°**- that men seek not their own wealth, nor their 
private commodity. I do certainly believe in your 
Grace's sayings, that maugre the devil, private profit, 
self-love, money, and such like the devil's instruments, 
it shall go forward, and set such a stay in the body of 
the commonwealth, that all the members shall live in 

1 Instroctions of the Protector to the Commiitioners of Enclosuess 
Stiype'8 Memoriah, Vol. IV. 
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dae temperament and harmony, without one having 
too much, and a great many nothing." ^ 

The report of the commission was sent in, and the 
result of it was a petition, to be presented in ^ petitkm &■ 
the coming parliament. The population, the bTwdbSoro 
petition stated, was diminished, the farmer p»'i'«n»»>*- 
and labourer were impoverished, villages were de- 
stroyed, towns decayed, and the industrious classes 
throughout England in a condition of unexampled 
suffering. The occasion was the conduct of the upper 
classes. " Divers of the king's subjects, called to the 
degree of nobles, knights, or gentlemen, not considering 
that God had given them their high rank and Thegrier- 
place that they might be as shepherds to the J!J^e**ar« * 
people, surveyors and overseers to the King's ?h^ nqaS^ 
Grace's subjects, and had given them suffi- ti5)n^oTthe' 
cient provision that without bodily labour "^ 
they might live and attend thereto," had forgotten their 
obligations in their pleasures, and supposed that they 
might live for nothing ehe but to enjoy themselves, or 
make money for themselves. The petition requested, 
therefore, that no person of any degree, in possession 
of land, with more than a hundred marks a year, should 
farm any part of it beyond what his household required ; 
that the great farms should be broken up ; and that the 
act should be enforced which required persons to whom 
abbey lands had fallen by gifl or purchase, to " keep an 
honest continual house and household on the same." 
Fines were demanded in cases of disobedience ; but on 
the whole the tone of the petition was mod- But on the 

1.1 A whole, the 

erate. The acts of Henry, which were after- gmanda^of 

wards put in force by Elizabeth, extended the «» moderate. 

penalty in such cases to forfeiture. The present peti- 

1 Hales to the Protector: Strype's MmoriaU, Vol. IV. 
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tioners desired a fine only of ten marks a month for 
such time as the law should be uncomplied with ; half 
to go to the crown, half to be divided between the in- 
former and the poor of the parish which was injured.^ 

Thus on three sides the Protector had provided him- 
self with occupation. He had war with France and 
Scotland ; he had undertaken a metamorphosis of relig- 
ion ; and he was going to extirpate avarice, selfish- 
ness, and cruelty out of the heart of mankind and 
bring back the Golden Age. A domestic misfortune 
of no inconsiderable magnitude, added to the burden 
of his position. 

Lord Seymour of Sudleye, High Admiral of Eng- 
Tbehistorj la^^^? rcscmbled his brother in an ambition 
^^SSrof which was disproportioned to his ability, in 
findieye. ^^ outward magnificcucc of carriage, in per- 
sonal courage, address, and general accomplishments. 
There the resemblance ended. The Protector was 
ambitious, that he might do great things for the coun- 
try ; his brother's was the ambition of selfishness : the 
Protector was religious ; " the admiral," said Latimer, 
" was a man furthest from the fear of God that ever 
he knew or heard of in England." * The Protector's 
moral life was blameless ; the admiral had seduced and 
deserted at least one innocent woman, who fell into 
crime and was executed.* The Protector, when unin- 
fluenced by theological antipathies, desired to be just ; 
j^^^ g^. the admiral was a hard landlord, a tyrannical 
SS^good neighbour, an oppressor of the poor, a man 
°**^ of whom Latimer had heard so much wick- 

edness that he ever wondered what would be the end 
of him. 

1 MS, Domestic, Edward VL Vol. V. State Paper Office. 
* Latimer's Sermont before King Edward, 
« Ibid. 
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Being the king's ancle, having committed no politi- 
cal offence, and having done good service at Bathe wm 
sea during the French war, Lord Seymour n^lTcS^f^ 
had nevertheless those claims to public em- ^^^Si 
ployment which, with men of high birth and ^^ ''*"■ 
rank, have, at all periods in English history, been 
found sufficient to outweigh moral disqualifications. 
Henry VIII., though he had not named him among 
the executors, had given him a place on the privy 
council, and he was made High Admiral on the acces- 
sion of his nephew. The precedents of English minor- 
ities were, however, in some degree departed from 
in his disfavour. When Henry VI. was a child, the 
Protectorate was separated from the office of guardian 
to the king. Somerset was at once Protector of the 
realm and governor of Edward's person. 

Thus the admiral, though raised to the peerage, 
presented with large estates, and with a lu- He wu 
crative and honourable office, was dissatisfied madet'^ 
with his position ; and, betraying at once the oottDciUor7 
measure of his expectations, he required the consent 
of the council to his marriage with the Prin- Bdng ambi- 

, tk>as, he de- 

cess Elizabeth, who was then not quite fif- siree to mar- 

. .... ryKU»beth. 

teen.^ The council knew his disposition too The counou 

'*' Dot peimit- 

well to listen to such a demand ; but, although tingwin, 
directly refused, he would not relinquish hope at once. 
He bribed to his interest a gentleman of the household 

1 " I told my Lord Admiral in the Park at St. Jameses, that I heard one 
aaj that he should have married my Ladj Elizabeth. * Nay/ says he, * I 
love not to lose my life for a wife. It has been spoken of, bat it cannot 
be.' " — Deposition of Katherine Ashley: Af8. Domestic, Edward YI. Vol. 
VI. Stole Paper Office. 

The act of Seymour's attainder says that he attempted to marry 
Elizabeth immediately after the death of Heniy, but that " he was stoyed 
by the Lord Protector and other of the coondl." — 2 and 3 Edward VI. 
cap. 17. 

▼OL. V. 9 
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named Fowler, and desired him to introduce the sub- 
ject to the king. Fowler made an opportunity, and 
asked Edward whom the admiral should marry. Ed- 
ward graciously offered Anne of Cleves; and then, 
after thinking a little, said, " Nay, nay ; wot you 
what ? I would he married my sister Mary, to change 
her opinions." ^ Anne of Cleves could in no sense be 
acceptable. A marriage with Mary would have satis- 
fied Seymour's ambition, but her own consent would 
have been unobtainable, and the council would have 
been less willing to give him the elder sister than the 
younger. 

He turned his thoughts elsewhere. Between himself 
He marriea ^^^ Catherine Parr, last queen of Henry, there 
plS^i^ti* ^^^ ^®" some incipient love passages while 
▼»teiy. g}jQ ^1^ ^jjg widow of Lord Latimer. Not 

choosing to risk a second refusal from the council, and 
undesirous probably that Queen Catherine should know 
that he had looked elsewhere, he made his own imme- 
diate advances in this quarter in private. The queen 
promised to marry him in two years after her late hus- 
band's death ; he successfully pressed her to abridge his 
probation to two months. Her sister. Lady Herbert, was 
the confidant; 2 and within four months of her widow- 
hood certainly, perhaps within three, she became pri- 
vately his wife. Seymour was admitted occasionally at 
night into the palace at Chelsea, where the queen re- 
sided,^ and the indecorous haste might, possibly, have 

1 Deposition of John Fowler: MS, Dome$tic, Edward VI. Vol. VL 
SUte Paper Office. 

« Wife of Sir William Herbert, afterwards Lord Pembroke. 

s ** When it shall be your pleasure to repair hither, ye must take some 
pains to come early in the morning, that ye may be gone again by seven 
o'clock, and so I suppose you may come without suspect. I pray you let 
me have knowledge over-night at what hour ye will come, that your por- 
teress may wait at the gate to the fields for yoa. By her that is and shaU 
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added a jfresh difficulty in the succession to the crown.^ 
The queen^s person being secured, the difficult question 
arose next how the affair should be made public. The 
queen advised that her husband should tell the council 
that he was anxious to many her, and should ask them 
to use their intercession with her. She would not 
have him apply particularly to his brother. It would 
be enough to ask the duke once, and his refusal, if he 
refused, ^^ would but make his folly mani- The e<mnen 
fest to the world." The king and council JSw«i,irat 
would, no doubt, write to her. If the duke paw orer. 
and duchess did not like it, it would be of no con- 
sequence. 

The admiral approved the advice, his only anxiety 
being that if the Protector and the duchess consented, 
"they should not aflerwacrds be able to cast in his 
teeth that by their suit he had obtained his wife." 
The king's letter was managed through Fowler. Ed- 
ward, for the interests of the realm, desired the queen 
to look favourably on the suit of the uncle to whom 
she was already married. Seymour himself asked 
Mary to write ; to whom, however, the suit appeared 
** too strange to meddle with." While the manoeuvre 
was in progress the truth was discovered, and it is 
scarcely matter of wonder that " my Lord Protector 
was much displeased." ^ 

Being done, however, the thing was passed over, 

be your humble, true, and loving wife.** — Catherine Parr to Lord Sey- 
mour: Ellis, 1st Series, Vol. II. 

1 "* Ton married the late queen so soon after the Ute king*8 death, that if 
she had conceived straight after, it should have been accounted a great 
doubt whether the child bom should have been accounted the late king's 
or your*fl, whereby a marvellous danger might have ensued to the quiet 
<yf the realm.** ~ Articles against Lord Seymour: Prioy OmncU Reanxb, 
MS. Edward YL 

3 King Edward*s /owna/l 
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and on the breaking out of the Scotch war, to cover 
n^r^ unpleasant feelings, the admiral was desired to 
oommwd of ^^^ Command of the fleet. But he was sul- 
the fleet. jgu^ qj. Jj^ Jj^j schcmcs of his owu. He gave 
his place to Clinton, reserving to himself the manage- 
ment of the Admiralty, and he stayed at home, pur- 
suing his ambition or his amusements. Elizabeth, who 
had resided with Queen Catherine, and was ignorant, 
like the queen, of the intentions that he had enter- 
B» obtaiu tained towards her, was permitted unaccounta- 

top cudtoajr 

of Biiaabeth blv to remain at Chelsea Palace after the mar- 
aud of Lady •' , 

Jane Grey, riago was discovcrcd. The admiral abused 
his opportunities to inflict upon the princess an imper- 
tinent familiarity, and her attendants were scandalized 
at seeing him morning after morning, sometimes alone, 
sometimes accompanied by' his wife, lounge into her 
room in his dressing-gown before she had risen. 

Nor was Elizabeth the only lady of rank whose cus- 
tody he took upon himself. Next in succession to his 
own daughters, Henry VHI. had named the daughters 
of his niece, Frances, Marchioness of Dorset. Lady 
Jane Grey^ the eldest of three children, was made 
over by her father to Seymour, who promised him that 
she should marry the king ; ^ while over Edward him- 
Aod gaina self he gained influence by bribing his attend- 
orer the king auts, by sccrctly providiug him with money, 
Dorset. • and suggesting insinuations against the par- 
simony of the Protector in his allowance. He made 
a party at the same time among the Lords and Com- 
mons. The Marquis of Dorset was " so seduced and 
aveugled by the lord admiral, that he promised him 

I Deposition of Dorset: Deposition of Sir William Sharinjfton: printed 
by Havnes, Burleigh Papertj Vol. I. Further Depositions of Sir WilUam 
Sharington: MS. Domestic, Edward VI. Vol. VI. State Paper Office. 
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that, except the King^s Majesty^s person, he would 
spend his life and blood on the lord admiral's part 
against all nien." ^ 

So passed the time when Somerset was in Scotland. 
The invasion, Seymour told Edward, "had been 
madly undertaken, and was money wasted in vain." 
When the Protector returned in triumph, he whis- 
pered in Edward's ear, ** that he was too bashful in 
his own afiairs ; why did he not speak to bear rule as 
other kings did ? " ^ As the meeting of the first par- 
liament approached, he complained to various ^e intrigues 
persons, " that the late king had not intended JSlSirrand 
that there should be a Protector; that there i^Tgly.** 
ought not to be a Protector, or, at least, that SS^r,**^* 
if one uncle was regent of the realm, the •**"• 
other should have the ctistody of the king's person." 
A bill was secretly drawn to separate the offices ; to 
give effijct to which he wrote a letter, purporting to 
be from the king to the Houses of Parliament, desiring 
them to fiivour his imcle the admiral in a suit which 
he was about to bring forward ; and this letter he begged 
Sir John Cheke, who was the king's tutor, to persuade 
Edward to copy out and sign.* 

Cheke cautiously declined to meddle, and the admi- 
ral then attempted Edward himself. But the And triw to 
boy was shrewd enough to see that it was no £dw^*to 
place of his to interfere in such a matter. ** If *"'*'*"• 
the thing was right," he said, " the Lords would allow 
it ; if it was ill, he would not write in it." * Seymour 
therefore determined to depend upon himself. His 
unprincipled selfishness was aggravated into hatred by 

1 Sharington*8 Confeesion. 

3 DepoBition of Edward VI. 

s Depotition of Sir John Cheke: Tytler, Vol. I. 

< Deposition of Edward VL 
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some foolish jealousy between his wife and the Duchess 
of Somerset. He had a claim, or supposed that he had a 
claim, on certain jewels, detained by Somerset as crown 
property, which Queen Catherine asserted to have been 
a gift from Henry to herself. " If I be thus used," he 
said to Dorset and Clinton on their way to West- 
minster, at the opening of the session, " by God's pre- 
cious soul I will make this the blackest parliament that 
ever was in England." He swore that " he could live 
better without the Protector than the Protector with- 
out him." He would " take his fist to the ear " of the 
proudest that should oppose him, with other wild un- 
promising words. 

Such a man was not likely to efiect much in parlia- 
ment ; his bill came to nothing ; it was not so much as 
debated : and failing thus, he believed that he might 
He thinki of sccure the person of the king as he had se- 
STkiSf,^' cured his wife, by taking possession of it. 
JSi^n* Lounging one morning into St. James's 
to keep u. Palacc, and seeing the gates open and un- 
guarded, he observed to Fowler, " A man might steal 
away the king now, for there came more with me than 
is in all the house besides." For the moment the enter- 
prise was practicable enough, but he was perhaps sus- 
pected, and the palace was better defended for the 
ftiture. 

His wild language, his conversation with the king, 
his general insolent bearing, coupled with his refusal 
to take service with the fleet when called upon, at last 
The eooneii induccd the couucil to require him to appear 

Tnnnlro him 

toezpuaa before the board and explain himself. He 
He reAuei, defied their summons, dared them to imprison 
him, and disobeyed. The Protector could be severe to 
injustice with Gardiner, with his brother he was un- 
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justly gentle. He permitted him to insult with im- 
punity the authority of the government, he " laboured," 
through " persuasion of friends " " to frame him to 
amendment of his evil." ** Considering the age of the 
king," " his subjects not altogether in the best concord 
for religion," and the possibility of " tumult and dan- 
ger," "he thought to bridle him with liber- ^n^jthePr©. 
ality ; " and therefore allowed him to retain ?f '®iJP*»^ 

'^ , , him froah 

the office which he abused, and gave him ^^^ 
further " lands to the yearly value of 800Z." ^ 

It was " hire and salary " to persevere in miscon- 
duct. But the admiral wanted discretion to be a suc- 
cessful conspirator. He could not wait for opportunities ; 
his unquiet nature preferred unquiet means. His busi- 
ness at the Admiralty courts had made him ^^ becomes 
acquainted with a class of men who, under ^J^fhe*^- 
various aspects, would play a great part in the JJ^J^oYtoe 
coming half century. The improvements in ch»nnei; 
navigation which followed the Spanish and Portuguese 
discoveries, the extension of trade, and the increased 
value in the freightage of merchant vessels, had spread 
over the seas an abundance of easy booty. The priva- 
teers, Spanish, French, English, Scotch, and Flemish, 
who in time of war learnt the habits of plunder under 
a show of legality, glided by an easy transition into 
buccaneers whenever peace withdrew from them their 
licenses. The richness of the possible spoils, the dash 
and adventure in the mode of obtaining it, and the 
doubtful relations of the courts of Europe to each other, 
which made the services of such men continually valu- 
able, and secured them the partial connivance of their 
respective governments, combined to disguise the in- 
fiimy of a marauding profession. The pirate of to-day 
1 Act of Attainder of Lord Sejmoorof Sadleye. 
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was the patriot of to-morrow, and fleets of adventurers 
recruited largely fix)m the harbours of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, twenty and thirty sail together, haunted the 
mouth of the Channel, pillaging Spanish gold-ships 
from Panama, French wine-ships from Bordeaux, the 
rich traders from Antwerp or from their own Thames 
with great impartiality, and retired, if pursued, among 
the dangerous shoals of Scilly, or the distant creeks 
and coves on the south coast of Ireland.^ 

1 Accounts of these baccaneere are frequent in the Irish State Correspond- 
ence. At the beginning of the reign of Edward VI., proclamations were 
out for the arrest of two famous rovers, named Thomson and Stevenson. 
The Mayor of Cork wrote to Dublin that they were lying in the harbour 
there, the country people openly resorting to their ships, and he himself, 
the Mayor, for fear they should bum the town, allowing them to buy what 
they wanted in the market. Another letter fh>m the same place described 
Captain Strangways, another pirate, with thirteen of his men, lounging 
about Cork, the mayor afraid to meddle with them, and some of the par^ 
busy casting cannon. — Irish MSS, Edward YI. Sute Paper Office. 

The following letter fVom Kiasale ia an exact transcript: — 

** TO 81B EDWARD BELLINGHAM, LORD DEPUTY. 

" Right Honourable, — After our humble dutyes premj-ssyd unto your 
good Lordship, pleasyd the same to be advertysyd that we resheweth your 
letter the 13th day of July, and as we persew the tenore, we wyll fulfyll 
your Lordship is comandiment both nyght and day to the uthermost of our 
puere, which is lyttel Gode knowis, for all our men dyed with pestelent, 
and we have a wyde empty thowne and few men, and naghty and unstruly 
negboris. which we rest not nyght nor day, buth waget our thowne for ferl 
of the Irysmen abuthe us be lande and be see allsoo. The contre abuthe us 
is in wast, and all the socure that we were wonth to have is be our hawen ; 
buth naw ys stoppyth firom us be Eglis pyraturs, which wolde not suffbre 
no wyttell nor socure comys to us, buth tak it within our hawen. And 
now of lathe cam on Richard CoUe with a Spinache and 18 or 20 Qien, and 
maryde with Barry Oghe is aunt, and dwellyth in his castell within our 
hawen and our lyberty, and there he remanyd and wold not suffure non 
to cum to the thowne, buthe tak them and spoyl them, whiche is grett 
henderanche to us Gode knowys, and if it lyeth in our puere to mett with 
hem, we knowe not what ys your wyll therein; desyring your honourable 
Lordship to wrytt us what ys best to do. Wiytten at Kynshall the 15th 
day of July, 1548. " Your Lordshyps most asuryd, 

** The Soffrbaym and Consselll of Kynshall.*' 

Sympathising readers will be glad to know that these pirates came duly to 
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Complaints came frequently before the Admiralty, 
Occasionally one of the vessels was taken, the crews 
were handed over to Seymour for justice, and the 
recovered cargoes were set apart to be restored to their 
owners. But the merchants, foreign and Eng- ^^,^1, ^,,0^ 
lish, were exasperated to find that neither {*ntoa^"n, 
were the goods given back to them nor the deratanding, 
ofienders punished. Ornaments known to have been 
plundered were seen on the persons of the admiral's 
followers. Notorious pirates brought in by the king's 
cruisers were set at liberty by his order ; and suspicions 
went abroad that Lord Seymour was attaching them to 
himself for services on which he might eventually re- 
quire their assistance. He was found to have made a 
purchase of the Scilly Isles, that they might ^^^^ 
be undisturbed in their favourite haunt; or i«ie8^h«dr 
that, if he failed in his larger schemes, he deivoua. 
might open a new career to himself of revenge and 
pillage as a pirate chieftain.^ 

Money, as usual in such cases, was the great neces- 
sity. The Protector's liberality had been The mwiter 
great ; but the income from landed property, at Bristol 
however large, was insufficient for the exigen- with money, 
cies of a conspiracy ; and he found means of replenish- 
ing his exchequer in a more questionable quarter. He 
had come to an understanding with Sharington, the 
master of the Bristol mint. The admiral agreed to 

a becoming end. On the 25th of the same month of July, a large French 
ressel with a hundred hands came into Kinsale harbour. Colle attempted 
to take her, but failed; his crew, if not himself, were taken instead, and 
were disposed of on the yard-arm. 

1 " You had gotten into your hands the strong and dangerous Isles of 
Scilly, where being aided with ships and conspiring at all evil events with 
pirates, you might have a sure and safe refUge if anything for your de- 
merits should be attempted against you.*' — Articles against Lord Sey- 
mour: MS. DometdCf Edward YI. State Paper Office. 
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support Sharington before the council if Sharington 
were called to answer for his frauds. Sharington would 
coin money for the admiral to any extent which the 
latter might require. 

Knowing something of these doings, and suspecting 
TheProtec ^orc, the Protcctor from time to time re- 
iSiSTin"' monstrated, but in language in which the 
^•*"- supreme magistrate was lost in the brother ; ^ 

the admiral considered the hghtest admonition as a 
fresh provocation,* and thought only of supplanting 
him. 

In the midst of his schemes Queen Catherine was 
Auguit. confined of a daughter, and a few days after 
SJl^dip***^" died. The admiral's conduct immediately 
X^ted of caused a belief that " he had holpen her to 
my"^to^* her end ; " » and had Queen Catherine been 
^^' in any way an obstacle to his ambition, he 

would no doubt have rid himself of her with entire un- 
scrupulousness. Men do not murder their wives, how- 
ever, gratuitously ; her husband was losing a splendid 
connexion, with no security that he would exchange it 
for a better ; and his friends, and he himself, if his word 
could be trusted, held his position to be weakened by 
his loss. Catherine, probably, died from her confine- 
ment, but Se3rmour lost no time in attempting to im- 
prove his misfortune. Elizabeth had been removed 
He again ^''^"^ ^^^^ housc ; she was now living at Hat- 
SS^^TeuL- ^®'^ ^'^^ *^ estabhshment of her own, and 
^^' Seymour reverted to his original intention of 

1 See especially a letter of the Ist of September, 164S, printed by Tytler, 
Vol. I. p. 120. 

s ** He told me that my Lord his brother was fallen out with him con- 
cerning the Admiralty, and how his Grace took their part before his. My 
Lord would have my head under his girdle, he said, but I trust we shall do 
well enough for all this.*' ~ Fowler's Deposition: M8, Domestic^ Edward 
VL SItate Paper Office. 

< Act of Attainder of Lord Seymour. 
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marrying her. First, however, it was necessary for 
him to keep his hold on Lady Jane Grey. Somerset 
wanted to marry this lady to his own son Lord Hert- 
ford (or 80 the admiral affected to fear). On the 
queen's death. Lady Dorset naturally considered his 
house no longer a proper residence for her daughter ; 
and if she once left his roof, the Protector, he believed, 
would take possession of her. The father's authority 
was brought in, therefore, to overbear the mother's. 
The admiral had lent Dorset money, and promised 
to lend him more. Lady Jane was allowed to re- 
main. 

This difficulty being disposed of, he turned to Eliz- 
abeth. By free use of money, Seymour ^^ ^^^ 
gained to his interests her governess Mrs. eraJi^ST* 
Ashley, and the steward of her household, iJ^eVh^ae- 
Sir Thomas Parry. His name was kept in- **®^<*- 
cessantly in the ears of the young princess. His mer- 
its, and his feelings towards herself were the perpetual 
theme of conversation; and as a first step she was 
pressed to acknowledge that she would take him for a 
husband, if the council would consent. A girl of six- 
teen might be excused if she had erred when her pro- 
tectors were betraying her, but she refused to say 
anything. She would not admit a question of her own 
feelings till the council had expressed theirs ; least of 
all would she admit Seymour to an interview, though 
he pressed for it with ingenious excuses.^ Yet it is 
uncertain how his suit might have eventually ended. 
His object was to anticipate objections by the same 

1 Those who are curious in such stories may study the details of Sey- 
mour's courtship of Elizabeth, in the examinations of witnesses, printed 
by Uayues in the firet volume of the Burleigh Papers, and in the supple- 
mentary collection, in the sixth volume of the Domettic M88. of the 
reign of Edward VI., in the State Paper Office. 
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expedient of a secret marriage, which had answered 
before, and Elizabeth's resolution might have yielded 
possibly before the persuasion of her friends,^ had not 
the many-sided schemes of the admiral revealed them- 
selves in time. 

While intriguing with the household at Hatfield, he 
Hemakoia was preparing for the movement for which 

party fuuong i . « i» 

theiordi, the ucxt scssiou of parliament was to give 
the occasion. The failures in Scotland, and the relig- 
ious discontent which was commencing, had already 
shaken the Protector's authority. Lord Seymour in- 
tended to take his brother's place. He had arranged 
with Sharington for money sufficient to keep ten thou- 
sand men in the field for a month. Dorset was devoted 
to him, and Catherine Parr's brother. Lord Northamp- 
ton, was well inclined.^ He had fortified and pro- 
And eetab- visioucd Holt Castlc. He had a cannon 
non*foutt^ foundry in the country, and another at South- 
^' wark, where he had thirty workmen in con- 

stant employ, and twenty-four cannon, with thirteen 
tons of shot, ready prepared for immediate service. 

Such was the aspect of England when the first par- 
liament of Edward VL assembled for its second ses- 
sion on the 24th of November, to sanction the changes 
of creed and ritual which Cranmer was now ready to 
bring forward. The Latin services were to be com- 
Thearch- pletcly and finally superseded by an Eng- 

Srepared aa Hsh Praver-book, a draft of which was at last 
Prayer-book, m a coudition to roceivc the consent oi 
the Lords and Commons. The archbishop, " to build 

^ In the tone in which she spoke of him to Mrs. Ashley, a kind ci 
regard seemed to be struggling with contempt ** In love with him," to 
use the langunge of some historians on the matter, she certainly never was, 
but it might have come to that with time and opportunity. 

3 See the depositions in Haynes. 
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up," as he said, "a body of doctrine which should 
be agreeable to Scripture," had collected opinions 
from all parts of Europe. He had brought over Peter 
Martyr and Bernard Ochin, and many other Conti- 
nental Reformers, Zuinglians and Lutherans, to assist 
him ; he had entreated the help, either in person or 
by letter, of Melancthon. Extreme views on either 
side had neutralized each other; and the result of his 
labours was the first imperfect draught of the Book of 
Common Prayer of the present Church of England. 
The magnitude of the innovation can now be with 
difficulty appreciated, when the novelty of the six- 
teenth century has in its turn been consecrated by 
time. Of the strange features of the change the 
strangest was, perhaps, that the official opinion of con- 
vocation was scarcely asked even in form. Parlia- 
ment now discussed the faith of England, and laymen 
decided on the doctrines which the clergy were com- 
pelled to teach. 

The minor business of the session has first to be 
related. The petition presented by the Com- p»rHament 
missioners of Enclosures was made the founda- deciinV« to 
tion of an Enclosure Bill, which was rejected thttaau. 
summarily by the House of Lords. Mr. Hales per- 
severed, and produced a second, which the Lords 
passed ; but on going to the House of Commons, the 
lamb, he said, was in the wolfs custody. It was 
pulled in pieces in committee, and came to nothing. 
A third found a similar fate ; and the Protector had 
succeeded only in raising hopes which he was obliged 
to disappoint.^ The Clergy Marriage Act of the last 
year was brought up again, and discussed in many 
forms. First, it was proposed that laymen having 
1 Stiype^B Mmoriah o/the Btformatum^ pp. 210, 311. 
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wives might be made priests ; then, more vaguely, that 
married men might be priests. At last it was deter- 
The clergy mined simplv to repeal all positive laws en- 

are penult- ^ . ... " u • • • j. 

t«i to marry, forcing celibacj, as havmg given occasion to 
vice. But, in abolishing the prohibition to many, 
the parliament continued to signify their moral disap- 
proval. " It were better for the estimation of priests," 
they said, "and therefore much to be wished, that 
they would willingly endeavour themselves to a per- 
petual chastity." ^ 

"Fasting" was next dealt with in a similar spirit 
of compromise. In the light of the new doctrine the 
distinctions between days and meats no longer existed. 
There was, and could be, nothing definitely pleasing 
to God in eating meat or abstaining from it on one day 
more than another ; yet, " due and godly abstinence 
from flesh was a means to virtue, to subdue men's 
Faatingtobe bodics to the soul and spirit." "By eating 

contioued n n i ini i i »* 

ibr the ben- 01 hsh much flcsh was saved to the country, 

•fit of the 1 1 /» , . t 1 AT-i 

fisheries. and the nshmg-trade was the nursery of Eng- 
lish seamen. For these causes, true each in itself, 
however grotesque they appear in combination, Fri- 
days, Saturdays, the eves of saints' days. Ember days, 
and Lent, were ordered to be observed in the usual 
manner, under penalties for each offence of a fine of 
ten shillings and ten days' imprisonment.^ It was unde- 
sirable to allow the fishermen to be thrown suddenly out 
of employment till a natural demand had taken the 
place of an artificial one ; it would have been better if, 
in other respects as well as here, ancient customs had 
been allowed to wear themselves out, and to die of disuse. 
But the question of the session was the Prayer- 
book and the Act of Uniformity ; and in the Prayer- 
1 2 and 3 Edwaid YI. cap. 21. < n>id. cap. 19. 
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book the service for the communion. The change of 
substance in the elements at the eucharist, xmnrobrtMi- 
the material incorporation of the believers in S^ewTmrnan- 
the body of Christ by tlie reception of those *®" ••'▼*«»• 
elements, was and is the essential and central doctrine 
of the Catholic Church. That body when it left the 
grave was subject no longer to the ordinary properties 
of matter. It ascended to heaven, that it might fill 
all things. In the sacrament it became flesh of man's 
flesh, and not in metaphor, but in literal truth, was the 
mechanical instrument of man's salvation. So the 
Catholic believed ; so more vaguely, yet not less posi- 
tively, the Lutheran believed. The mystic words 
spoken by the priest in the consecration formed the 
keystone of the arch which joined the visible and the 
invisible worlds ; and round these words and their ac- 
cessories the controversy between Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Zuinglian was now revolving. On the passing 
of the act, in the session of 1547, for communion in 
both kinds, a service had been put out in which the 
Catholic doctrine was maintained substantially intact ; 
but heresy and orthodoxy changed places rapidly, and 
among the reforming clergy Lutheranism was fast dis- 
appearing. On the opinions of Cranmer himself there 
was still uncertainty. 

Though the Act of Uniformity was not brought 
forward till the 7th of January, the book of which the 
act was the sanction must have been laid before the 
Houses at the beginning of the session. " On the 14th 

of December," Bartholomew Traheron wrote The qoes- 

1111 ^^^ ^ '^ 
to Bulhnger, " a disputation was held on the b»ted in 

,.., ni 1 1.1***® Lords' 

euchanst in the presence of almost the whole houae. 
nobihty ; the battle was sharply fought by the bishops ; 
Canterbury, contrary to expectation, maintained your* 
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opinion (the Swiss) ; truth never obtained a brighter 
victory ; it is all over with the Lutherans." ^ On the 
22d of December John Isham, writing to Sir Edward 
Bellingham, in Ireland, said : — " Blessed be God, all 
things go well forward here in the parliament house, 
for they go directly and clearly to extinguish all Popish 
traditions, and do set forth the true word of God ; and 
goodly orders be already devised to stablish the King's 
Majesty's realm, in divine service to be used in his 
churches. But there is great sticking touching the 
blessed body and blood of Jesus Christ. I trust they 
will conclude well in it, by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, without whom such matters cannot well be 
omnmer tried. Part of our bishops * that have been 
against tiM most Stiff iu opiuiou of the reality of his 
pnoenoe. body, that as He was here on earth, so He 
should be in the bread, now confess and say that they 
were not of that opinion. But yet there is hard hold 
with some to the contrary, who shall relent when it 
pleaseth God." « 

The victory, notwithstanding Traheron's auguries, 
The debate ^^ ^^^'^ doubtfiil on the 26th of December, 
the?is*Su *"^ Peter Martyr was in alarm at the vigour 
'*'><**^***"- and determination of the Catholics; if the 
body of Gardiner were in the Tower, his spirit was 
abroad and powerful. " There is so much contention 
about the eucharist," Martyr said, " that every comer 
is full of it ; every day the question is discussed among 
the Lords, with such disputing of bishops as was never 
heard ; the Commons thronging the Lords' galleries to 
hear the arguments." * 

1 Traheron to Bollinger: EjpMkB TigwrtiM, 
S He means Cranmer. 

s Isham to Bellingham: IrUh M88, Vol. V. Edward VI. State Pap«r 
Office. 

4 Peter Martyr to Bacer: EpUtolm Tiguriim, 
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The nature of the debates can be conjectured only 
firom the result, which, as on the other ques- jt,nn»ry. 
tions, was a compromise. On the 7th of 2Jd«^*?r** 
January the Act of Uniformity was brought «>«»p"°^- 
into the House of Lords ; on the 15th it was passed ; 
eight bishops, — London, Durham, Norwich, Carlisle, 
Hereford, Worcester, Westminster, and Chichester, — 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Windsor, and Lord Dacres, 
remaining to the last dissentient. These would have 
had no change ; they would have retained the breviary 
and the missal : but neither were the Genevans any 
more successful on the other side. The first commun- 
ion service was retained, with scarcely an alteration ; 
and the mystery of the eucharist was left untouched ; ^ 
the minister was still uniformly called ** a priest " ; 
the communion-table uniformly an altar ; and prayers 
for the dead were retained in rfie burial service, and in 
the prayer for the church militant. The English 
people were tenacious of their old opinions. The Bng- 

rrn 1 Tk i -it* Hah are 

The ultra-Protestant changes in the Prayer- dwncuned 

^ •'to »ny defl- 

book of 1562 were followed by a recoil under nite view. 
Mary to the mass, and the ultimate compromise under 
Elizabeth indicated the stationary point at which the 
oscillations of the controversy tended at last to rest. 

In the midst of these grave questions, the attention 
of the government and of parliament was called away 
to the wild doings of Lord Seymour. Misconceiving 
his position, his strength, and his popularity, the ad- 

1 AmoDg the directions at the end of the communion service in the 
Prayer-book of 1549, the bread was ordered " to be such as had been here- 
tofore accustomed, each of the consecrated breads to be broken into tvro 
pieces or more, at discretion ; " " and men," it was said, " must not think 
less to be received in part than in the whole, but in each of them the whole 
body of Our Saviour Jesus Christ." It was ruled also that " the people 
should receive the sacrament in their mouths at the priests hands." 

VOL. V. 10 
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miral had scarcely cared any longer to throw a veil 
over his intentions. The fortunes and prospects of 
Elizabeth and Mary were left by Henry contingent on, 
their marrying with the consent of the council. Sey- 
LortSey- mour's vicws upon the former were widely 
^^!^ suspected, and Lord Russell warned him that 
JSriSgo'St he for one would support in such a matter 
htadedgni ^j^^ ^jj ^f ^Yie YbXq king. But Seymour 
Elizabeth, supposed that he could overbear minor diffi- 
culties; he had Dorset and Northampton with him; 
t6 the Earl of Rutland he talked openly of putting an 
end to the Protectorate ; he had told him that he 
looked for his support in the House of Lords and else- 
where, and advised him to make a party in the coun- 
try, among the yeomen and the franklins. Trusting 
that Wriothesley still resented the loss of the chan- 
cellorship, he tried to gain him too by a promise that 
it should be restored. In Wrjothesley, however, he 
found himself at once mistaken. ** For God's sake, 
my Lord," the ex-chancellor replied to his advances, 
"take heed what you do; I hear abroad that you 
make a party." " Marry, I would have things bet- 
ter ordered," the admiral said. "My Lord," said 
Wriothesley, " beware how you attempt any violence. 
It were better that you had never been bom, yea, that 
you had been burned quick alive than that you should 
SOB danger- attempt it." 1 So much as Wriothesley knew 
SrJepSrtSd^ of his procccdiugs was carried at once to the 
ProtoJtor. Protector, who replied that the Tower, if 
nothing else, should keep his brother from EUzabeth. 
He is again Ladv Jauo Grcv, it was insisted, should re- 

xeqairedto "^ i /. .i ▼ / . i « « 

»P^ turn at once to her fiumly. In the middle of 

oounciL January further cqjnmunications were made 

1 Deposition of the Earl of Northampton. 
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by Rutland, and Seymour once more was called on 
to appear before the council, and answer for himself. 
^But he believed that he might continue to resist with 
impunity. He did not choose to admit the Protector's 
authority, and while he hated him, he presumed upon 
his forbearance. He wrote a letter of excuse, which 
he showed before he sent it to the Earl of Warwick. 

The ambitious Warwick had but little love for the 
Duke of Somerset ; but, if there was to be a change 
in the government, it should not be for the advan- 
tage of another Seymour. The Protector, Warwick 
said, would arrest him ; at least, if he were himself 
the Protector, he would arrest him. " By God's pre- 
cious soul," Seymour answered, "whosoever He threatens 

111 /» -I • T to8tab»ny 

lays hands on me to letch me to prison, 1 one who 
shall thrust my dagger in him."^ Such a am»th!m. 
state of things could not continue. On the 17th of 
January an order of council was taken for He ib sent to 

, . . 11 .1 1 the Tower, 

his seizure, and he was committed to the andhisao- 

^ , complices 

Tower. The imprisonment of the admiral confei. 
was an intimation of his weakness to his accomplices, 
who made haste to save themselves at his expense. 
Sharington threw himself on the mercy of the govern- 
ment, and made a full confession. The extent of his 
frauds at the mint appeared now to be something like 
40,000Z. — that is, he had put into circulation a hun- 
dred thousand pounds in base silver coin. The feeble 
Dorset told of the promise to marry Edward to Lady 
Jane Grey. Eatherine Ashley was arrested and ques- 
tioned. Sir Thomas Tyrwhit went down to Hatfield 
to examine Elizabeth. The cannon foundries were 
discovered ; the secret dealings with the pirates ; all 

1 Deposition of the Earl of Warwick: MS. Domeitic, Edward VI. VoL 
YI. State Paper Office. 
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the features of a conspiracy, in which personal am- 
bition was unredeemed by the affectation of a public 
object, or by a reasonable prospect of success. « 

Evidence of various kinds flowed in through the 
close of January and the greater part of the month 
Febraary. following; Parliament meanwhile passed a 

Parliament i.ii.nn -i it* n i 

paawsa subsidy bill for the defence of the country. 

subsidy _-_, .,^ A . . .1 

biu. Whatever differences of opmion might exist 

on his policy, Somerset found parliament so far ready 
to support him. The clergy granted an income-tax of 
ten per cent, for three years. The laity gave a shil- 
ling in the pound on their personal property, with a 
poll-tax of eightpence on male subjects above twelve 
years old, and a further duty on sheep and wool; 
"considering," as they said, "the condition of the 
world," the intrigues of France in Scotland and Ire- 
land, the probability of a combination of the Catholic 
powers under the Pope to put down the Reformation ; 
and " content to leave father, mother, brethren, sisters, 
wives, children, lands, and goods, yea, and this mortal 
life also, rather than deny Christ and forsake his 
word." 1 

The conspiracy being finally unravelled. Sir Wil- 
liam Sharington was tlien, afler a fiill confession, 
attainted; and on the 23d of February the privy 
council in a body waited on the admiral in the Tower. 
The charges against him, thirty-three in number, were 
Loid sej. read over in his presence, and he was asked 
wSSin^ by whether he, on his part, had any defence to 
JSta2?to"' urge. He repUed that he would say nothmg, 
•°'^^* except in open trial. The chancellor ordered 
him to speak on his allegiance. " His resolute answer 
was, that for a reply they should not look for it from 

1 2 and 3 Edward YI. capp. 85, 86. 
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him." 1 Possibly he trusted to his fiiends, possibly to 
the divisions in the council, possibly to his brother ; at 
all events, he would not answer. 

Lord Seymour has not failed to receive from histo- 
rians the sympathy which is bestowed so generally on 
political sufferers. He has had the advantage of an 
indignation which assumes, as a rule admitting of but 
few exceptions, that all who have inflicted punishment 
have been tyrants, all who have endured punishment 
have been martyrs. There are many writers whose 
" virtue " it is 

To make him worthy whose offence sabdnes him, 
And cune that justice did it. 

Where there has been a trial, they set it aside as of no 
authority ; where there has been an attainder, they ex- 
claim against the want of a trial ; as if the unscrupulous 
abuse of power which could carry an act of parliament 
by intimidation, would not equally have infected a court 
of justice. 

The admiral, refusing to answer or explain " when 
peradventure there might have been hopes for him 
either to be found guiltless, or to receive pardon," * the 
question arose next, ** whether he should be shauhethen 
proceeded against by order of justice and be attainted 
custom of the realm ; or, specially, since par- pariiament? 
liament was sitting, whether parliament should have the 
ordering of the matter." The chancellor and the rest 
of the council gave their opinions one by one The coaoen 

t» /»»t iii¥-fc declare for 

for an act of attainder ; " lastly, the Protector, attainder, 
declaring how sorrowful a case this was to him, said 
that he did yet rather regard his bounden duty to the 
King's Majesty and the crown of England, than his own 



1 Prtry Omnca Beeordt, Edward VI. MS. 
a n>id. 
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son or brother, and did weigh more his allegiance than 
his blood, and therefore he would not resist the Lords* 
request." Edward himself was present on the debate ; 
" we do perceive," the King said, when the Protector 
had spoken, " that there is great things which be ob- 
jected and laid to my Lord Admiral mine uncle, and 
they tend to treason ; we perceive that you require but 
justice to be done ; we think it reasonable, and we will 
that you proceed according to your request." ^ 

" Unjust," exclaimed some among the English public. 
" He should have been allowed to come to his an- 
The opinion swor." " Charity," replied Latimer, assuredly 

ofLatimer i V» i 

ontbefltneM no sycophaut ot government, to such com- 

of such ft ^ ' .. 11 11 n 

plamers, " worketh to say the best of magis- 



trates, and not to stand to the defending of a wicked 
matter. It is a good law for a man to answer for 
himself, reasonable, allowable, and good ; and yet such 
urgent cause there may be, that a man may rightly be 
condemned in his absence. I am provoked of some to 
condemn this law, but I am not able, so that it be used 
rarely, for avoiding disturbances in a commonwealth. 
Surely I would have it done rarely, upon some great 
respect for avoiding tumults and peril. St. Paul was 
allowed to answer for himself. If Lysias the tribune 
had not plucked him away from showing of his matter, 
it had cost him his life. When St. Paul was saved by 
the magistrate, being but a private man, will ye not 
allow that something may be done for saving of the 
magistrate's life ? I, for my part, think not but they 
of the parliament did well. I advise thee, my fellow- 
subject, use thy tongue better, and expound well the 
doings of the magistrate." ^ 



1 Privy Council Records^ MS. 
s Latimer't Sermont. 
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Thanks were given to the king for his permission. 
A bill was drawn, and a committee of both Houses had 
the admiral brought before them, ^' that neither excuse 
for him, nor information to the parliament, should want, 
if he could or would make any defence." Finding that 
he was not to be tried, he then agreed to The admiral 

- , . . -I nowconsenti 

plead. The accusations were again read over, topiead. 
and he began his replies. The first charge was, that 
he had endeavoured to gain possession of the king's 
person : he admitted it ; he had looked at precedents, 
he said, and had intended to bring a motion He begios lo 
before the House of Lords ; but Sir William stops'ihort, 
Paget ^^ had made him ashamed of his doings, no more. 
and he had left his labour." He admitted next, that 
he had given money to the king's attendants, and to 
Edward himself; and that he had endeavoured to per- 
suade Edward to write a letter to the parliament to 
change the government. But as the more serious 
charges followed, he gave up his defence; he had 
confessed enough, he said, and he would answer no 
more. 

The next day, the 25th, the bill was brought before 
the Lords. The witnesses repeated their evidence in 
person, and " the judges declared the case to be mani- 
fest treason." It was read a first time on the March. 
spot, and a second and third time on the two attainder 
days following, without a dissenting voice ; Lrdi. 
** the Lord Protector only, for natural pity's sake, de- 
siring licence at the passing of the bill to be away." ^ 
Among the Commons Seymour had a party, and there 
the matter ** was much debated and argued." ^ " His 
friends," Latimer said, "though he were not there 
himself, had liberty to answer for him ; and there were 

1 PHvy CowncU Rewrdi, Edwiml VI. MB. « Ibid. 
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in the parliament a great many learned men, consciona- 
ble men, wise men." On the 5th of March the Honse 
The Com- of Commons desired to hear the evidence 

moDA desire 

to have the again, and Southampton, Rutland, Dorset, 
**dh*T' ^^^ Russell appeared to make their deposi- 
heard the tions. " The miuds of the lawyers being axed 

•rldenoe, pus * ^^ 

thebiuaiao. and declared," they stated, " that the offences 
of the Lord Admiral came within the compass of high 
treason ; and when no man was able to say the contrary, 
being divers times provoked thereunto by the Speaker, 
the nether house being marvellous fiiU, almost to the 
number of four hundred, not more than ten or twelve 
giving their nays thereunto," the bill passed, and five 
days after was sent to the crown, with a request that 
"justice might have place." 

**And forasmuch as the council did perceive that 
Theoouncu ^^ ^asc was SO hcavy and lamentable to the 
^Z^ Lord Protector, if the King's Highness was 
SSSiwin- 80 pleased, they said that they would pro- 
*"'*'*°*** ceed without further troubUng or molesting 
either his Highness or the Lord Protector." ^ 

Somerset would still have interfered; and it was 
found necessary to prevent an interview between the 
brothers if the sentence was to be executed.^ From the 
first he had endeavoured to overcome the admiral's 
jealousy by kindness. He maintained the same tender- 
ness to the end, while the admiral's last action sho.wed 
that he too was equally unchanged. On the 17th of 
March, the Bishop of Ely brought notice to Seymour 
to prepare for death. He employed his last days in 

1 Pnry Owwci? jRecorrfi, MB, 

< ^ I heard my Lord of Somerset say, that if his brother had been snf- 
fisred to speak with him, he had never suffered, bat great persoasion was 
made to him.** ~ Elizabeth to Qaeen Mary: Ellis, second series, Vol. II. 
p.S56. 
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writing to Elizabeth and Mary, urging them to con- 
spire against his brother ; that the letters The admiral 
might not miss their destination, he concealed pi^mdom 
them in the sole of a shoe ; and when before '^^ '*'*"'' 
the block, and about to kneel for the stroke of the axe, 
his last words were a charge to his servant to remem- 
ber to deliver thera.^ For the rest, cowardice ^^^ j, 
was not among his faults: he died without «»«»»*«*• 
flinching ; not, it would seem, at the first blow. 

" As touching the kind of his death, whether he be 
saved or no," said Latimer, " I refer that to God. In 
the twinkling of an eye He may save a man, and turn 
his heart. What He did I cannot tell. And when a 
man hath two strokes with an axe, who can tell but 
between two strokes he doth repent? It is hard to 
judge. But this I will say, if they will ask me what 
I think of his death, that he died very dangerously, 
irksomely, and horribly. He was a wicked man, and 
the realm is well rid of him." * 

Sharington was pardoned. If there was injustice, it 
was in the mercy to the accomplice, not in the punish- 
ment of the principal offender. Latimer is likely to 
have been a better judge of Seymour's character and 
Seymour's crimes than those who would now impugn 
the sentence upon him. 

1 The words were overheard. The seryant was examined, and the let- 
ter^ were found. They had been written with great ingenuity. " He made 
his ink so craftily and with such workmanship as the like has not been 
seen. He made his pen of the aglet of a point that he plucked from bit 
hose." — Latimer*8 Sermoiu, p. 162. 

a Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

FALL OF THE PROTECTOR. 

Notwithstanding the new service-book, Somerset 
could scarcely have been satisfied with the condition 
of the country or with the results of his own adminis- 
tration. Parliament had granted a subsidy ; but a 
subsidy threefold greater would not have extricated 
the treasury from its difficulties. The expenses of the 
Genena war could be measured and allowed for ; but 
extraTaganoo the cxpcnses of uuivcrsal peculation were 
ministration, ^infinite, and from the royal palace to the 
police stations on the Tweed all classes of persons in 
public employment were contending with each other 
in the race of plunder and extravagance. The chan- 
try lands, which, if alienated from religious purposes, 
should have been sold for the public debts, were dis- 
appearing into private hands, with small advantage to 
the pubUc exchequer. The expenses of the house- 
incwtaein hold, which in 1532 were nineteen thousand 
pensea of pouuds, iu 1549 Were more than a hundred 
hold. thousand. Something was due to the rise of 

prices, and much to the currency ; but the first prepon- 
Fraudi derating cause was in the waste and luxury 
JSbSf *^ of the courtiers, and all but universal fraud.^ 
offloen. rpi^Q captain of infantry on the Northern 

1 The memoranda of the expenses of the household in the reign of 
Edward VI. were in a manuscript in the possession of Stiype, who has 
printed extracts from it in the Memorials of (he Reformation. Where the 
manuscript is now I do not know. 
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Border took pay and rations for the full number of 
his troop, and hired countrymen on muster-days to 
fill his empty ranks ; his soldiers connived at his dis- 
honesty, while he in turn indulged them in plunder. 
The "labourers, snin-makers, powder-makers, wa«wof 

t 1 *, .r. n 111. 1 1 1 «oldier8and 

bow-makers, artificers of all kinds employed workiwn 
by the government, called in vain for their the govem- 



wages.i The garrisons in the forts, on the 
coast, at Calais, and at Boulogne, were in the same 
case. Provisions were supplied them on credit, and 
the government at times paid, or professed to pay, the 
contractors; but the troops were discontented, mu- 
tinous, and disorderly ; their officers had lost control 
over them ; sometimes, for the means of sub- The c»i»to 
sistence, they were driven to plunder beyond logne gw- 
the borders of the Calais pale, on the French to plunder 
or Flemish frontier ; and the council had to themMiTei. 
excuse themselves as they could to the Emperor.^ 

Undeterred by his embarrassments, the Protector 
was meditating another invasion of Scotland The Proteo- 
in the coming summer, and had sent to Ger- to rmiae o^t- 
many for fresh levies of mercenaries. The fer another 
Lanzknechts refused to serve, unless in num- ScoUand. 
bers large enough to enable them to compel good 
treatment. '* If they should go less in number than 
three or four thousand men, they aflSrmed they should 
be brought to the butcher's stall." " It was said by 
the evil report of soldiers that had come out of Eng- 
land, that men there were more ordered like beasts 
than Christians, both in the scarcity of victual and 
payment." ^ 

1 Latimer*8 Sermom^ p. 261. 

s The Council to Sir Philip Hobj: M8: Qtrmmg, Edwnd YI. bundle 1, 
State Paper Office. 
* Dymock to the Cooncil: Ibid. 
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The restoration of the currency, which had been 
April. twice feebly intended, was ac^ain postponed, 

cy i« not re- When the time came for the bad com to be 

formed, and 11 i • 1 • • 1 

fresh loans Called in, a proclamation was put out mstead, 
Flanders. Ordering that bad coin and good should be 
received at a uniform price ; and coiners and multi- 
pliers were threatened with forfeiture of 'life, lands, 
and goods ; while Sir William Sharington, who had 
added treason and breach of trust to forgery, was par- 
doned and again employed. The daily suppUes for the 
common necessities of the government were provided 
by loans from the Antwerp Jews. The borrowing 
Pj^j«of system commenced by Henry in the war 
DftmuBMnent. had uovcr ceased. The government, since 
Henry's death, had run the usual course of spend- 
thrifts — making promises of payment, and when they 
could not keep them, renewing their bills with increas- 
ing interest, and progressing from the open money- 
dealer to the usurious Jew. A Lazarus Tucker and 
an Erasmus Schertz were now the principal feeders of 
the English treasury. When Lazarus would lend no 
more, books were opened with Schertz; and then 
Lazarus, " for malice of the other, and for his own 
profit," would untie his purse, and lend again at thir- 
teen per cent., deducting, however, thirteen per cent, 
additional on the exchange, from the condition of the 
The Proteo- English currency ; while the Protector, on 
ducedto his side, would pay interest in "kerseys, 
i^SL. °* lead, and bell-metal." The lead and bells 
he would take from the churches and chantries ; the 
kerseys, it is to be hoped in charity, he did not pur- 
chase of the manufacturers in the base coin which they 
were compelled to accept as genuine. Never before. 
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and never since, has an English government been re- 
duced to shifts so scandalous.^ 

The relations with France were more dangerous 
than if war had been declared. From many quarters 
the Protector was warned that an attack would be 
made on Boulogne in the summer. The council en- 
treated him to reinforce the c^arrison, but he The Proteo- 

• . ^' *■ urged 

was busy with his own projects, and shut his *© •trength- 

1 •! mi • /I • 1 , . , •«» the Bou- 

eyes to the peril. The pirate fleet with which loRoe garri- 
Seymour had been connected, amounted now negu»utodo. 
to twenty well-armed vessels. The French govern- 
ment gave them the use of their .harbours, and the 
English traders were pillaged in revenge for the ex- 
ploits of the privateers. When Flemish ships suffered 
also, the Emperor held the council in London respon- 
sible for the misconduct of its subjects, and the council 
were obliged to appeal to his forbearance and plead 

1 See the Letters of the Council to Mr. Damosell at Antwerp: Flanders 
2188. Edward VI. State Paper Office. The character of the correspond- 
ence may be judged from such specimens as these: — " Forsomuch as the 
exchange falleth daily so sore, if yon can devise to bar^^^ain with some of 
them to take kerseys or cloths for the money, and devise by what means 
the king might after that sort save the loss of the interest, and such ex- 
change as he doth now sostain, ye should do right well in it, and deserve 
thanks." 

" When ye write that ye may have money to a 100,000L upon interest, 
we would gladly know whether you could bargain with them, considering 
the fall of the exchange, that they would take payment in cloths and 
kerseys,'* &c &c. 

It ought to be said that the Continental governments were taking up 
money at the same careless rate; but the Continental governments were 
also careless of tyranny to an extent beyond what the English council could 
venture on. 

** When ye write," they say, with a sigh of envy, "of the Emperor taking 
on interest 14, 15, or 16 upon the 100, we understand that by Jasper Dou- 
chy's policy and other means he doth so order the matter that of what 
interest soever he taketh money, he maketh merchants and others there to 
bear the burden, and so be to him all one. The which we do not see can 
b« like to the King's Majesty." — Same to Same: MS. Ibid. 
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inability to put the pirates down.^ Seymour's con- 
spiracy at the same time opened a prospect of creating 
confusion, by which the French might profit. The 
Paris government beHeved that such an enterprise, if 
it was real, would not have been ventured, unless 
there had been some secret disaffection more consid- 
erable than had come to light ; and agents were sent 
both to England and to Ireland, if possible, to excite a 
civil war.^ 

The Emperor was strugghng with the Interim and 
The Emperor the Bologna couucil. Yet his hostility was 

is Interested . i ./. -i /» t • 

in&oninK sustamcd Uniformly to the extreme of his 

the quarrel i . * . . ▼ i • 

between Bng- ability ; to savo his interests in Italy, it was 
iranoe. his objcct to kccp Frauco occupied, and to 
exasperate, therefore, the English quarrel; and Car- 
Poio warns dinal Polc took the trouble to write a letter 
tifS*th^' to Somerset, warning him that, when oppor- 
Sm'^tiSJsk tunity offered, Charles also would not fail to 
EngUnd. ^g^ j^ ^^ revcuge his own wrongs and the 
wrongs of the Church ; — adding, at the same time, 
that the Catholic powers had not recognised the legiti- 
macy of a prince who had been bom when the king- 

1 ** If the Emperor shall demand gatisfaction for the injuries of his snb- 
jects, yoa roust thereunto reply that these pirates be at the least twenty 
sail now in company together, and among them a great many good soldiers 
and as expert mariners as any be, which being left in despair, will no doubt 
continue their former ill lives, robbing and spoiling as they have done, and 
also of like give ear to the present practices of the French." — Council to 
Sir P. Hoby: MS, Germany, Edward VI. bundle 1, State Paper Office. 

^ They considered, qu*une telle entreprise, sy elle est veritable, n*a pen 
avoir est^ conjurer sans 1* intelligence de beaucoup de plus grandes, lea 
qnelles ne peuvent avoir est^ tous desconverts. Henry sent agents, there- 
fore, afin de mettre de dans le dit Royanlme d*Angleterre s^il estoit possible 
one guerre civile, et lea aviser ^ se venger les uns des antres pour d*aultant 
rendre ses affaires plus fadles, tant dn cost^ d'Escosse que de celuy de 
dechiu — Docnments communicated to Sir Thomas Gresham by the Regent 
of the Low Countries: printed by Haynea. 
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dona was under an interdict.^ The money loans at 
Antwerp were contracted in the face of an edict pro- 
hibiting the exportation of bullion from Flanders, The 
dealings with the Jews were contraband ; and a large 
sum, as much, it was said, as 40,000?., was intercepted 
and seized on its way to England by the oiBcers of the 
customs. No provident English statesman could cal- 
culate safely on the maintenance of the treaty with 
the Emperor until England was at peace with France 
and Charles was again at war with it. 

If England was insecure towards the Continent, at 
home things were on the edge of convulsion. The 
Enclosures Commission had excited hopes among the 
people, which parliament had destroyed by refusing to 
consider their petition ; and the fencing and hedging, 
sanctioned by the determination of the House of Com- 
mons, went on more actively than ever. The Catho- 
lics were irritated and disturbed by the religious dis- 
cussions in parliament, and by the change in the 
services; while even the Protestants were wiidopin- 
frightened by the wild opinions which were to°^^°fa, 
spreading under the shelter of the repeal of ^«'*^- 
the heresy laws. " How dangerously," Hooper wrote 
to Bullinger, " England is afficted by heresies, God 
only knows. There are some who say the soul of a 
man is no better than the soul o£ a beast, and is 
mortal and perishable. There are wretches who dare, 
in their conventicles, not only to deny that Christ is 
our Saviour, but to call that blessed Child a mischief- 
maker and a deceiver. A great part of the country is 
Popish, and sets at nought God and the magistrates. 

1 Correspondence between the Dnke of Somerset and Cardinal Polef 
MB, Domettic, State Paper Office. 
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The people are oppressed by the tyranny of the no- 
bles ; England is fiiU of misery." ^ 

The Protector could not blind himself to symptoms 
The Proteo- 80 broad as these, but he was bent on going 
ritabii^J^d' his own way, and the obstacles which he en- 
•dtice. ue countered made him impatient of advice, im- 
by Paget. perfous, and headstrong. Sir William Paget, 
by far the ablest man upon the council, and a true 
friend to Somerset, implored him to be cautious ; but 
he was so violent, that others durst not speak to him at 
all ; and though Paget persevered, it was only to be 
"whipped with sharp words." "How it cometh to 
pass I cannot tell," Paget wrote at last, " but of late 
your Grace is grown into great cholerick fashions, 
whensoever you are contraried in that which you have 
conceived in your head. A king which shall give men 
occasion of discourage to say their opinions frankly, 
receiveth thereby great hurt and peril to his realm. 
But a subject in great authority as your Grace, in using 
such fashions, is like to fall into great danger and peril 
of his own person, besides that to the commonwealth. 
For the love I bear to your Grace, I beseech you to 
consider and weigh it well." * 

With precarious authority and noble intentions, with 
The Prot«e- moderate ability, and immoderate ambition to 
^qSSiflUd" ^^ good* ready to think those only wise who 
Sk^Sn^ flattered his hopes, and in his eagerness to 
large scale, accomplish great things, neglecting the im- 
mediate duties of the day and hour, Somerset was 
(better qualified than most men to wreck his own for- 
tunes and the cause which he attempted to guide. 

1 ^nttola Tigurina, p. 41. 

s Paget to the Protector, Kay 18, 1548 : MS. Domatie, Edward YI. VoL 
VU. State Paper Office. 
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Forsaking those to whose counsel he had bonnd himself 
to attend, he had placed himself in the hands of obscure 
and venal satellites ; and, corrupt as were the law 
courts of the day, the court which he had established 
in his own house, managed by such men as these, was 
probably, but more speciously unjust, wliile it had the 
further disadvantage of illegality.* 

1 Sir John Thynne was said by Paget to have been amonf^ the worst of 
the Protector's friends. The following story introduces both Thynne and 
his patron in strange company. 

** William Wycherly examined, saith, — 

'* That about ten years past he used a rule called Circula Salamonis at a 
place called Pembersham, in Sussex, to call up Baro, whom he taketh as 
Oriental or Septentrial spirit; where was also one Bobert Bayly, the scryer 
of the chrystal stone. Sir John Anderson, the magister operator, Sir John 
Hychely, and Thomas Gosling, in the which practice tliey had swords, 
rings, and holy water, when they were Arustrated, for Baro did not appear 
nor other vision of spirit, but there was a terrible wind and tempest all the 
time of the circulation. And since that time he ;ised no consecrate circule, 
but hath used the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scariot, which he 
called divers times into the crystal to have knowledge of things stolen; 
which sprat hath given him knowledge an hundred time, and thereby men 
have been restored to their goods. And this practice by the cn*stal he 
hath at the command of my Lord Protector executed in the presence 
of Mr. Thynne, Mr. Whalley, Mr. George Blage, Mr. Chaloner, and Mr. 
Weldon ; and by this means my Lord Protector's plate was found where 
deponent told bis Grace it was hid. He sayth that he can invocate the 
sprat into the crystal glass as soon as any man, but he cannot bind the sprat 
BO soon from lying lies. 

" As concemiug the sword and the use thereof, he saith that he hath not 
med the same, save only about two months past he used holy water and a 
sword unconsecrated, and therefore ineffectuous, at Hale oak beside Ful- 
bam, where they digged for treasure and found none. But as they were 
working in the feat there came by them alongstthe high way a black blind 
horse, and made deponent and others with him to run their ways. 

" He saith that within this se*nnight HumArey Locke, about, Windsor 
Forest, and one Potter, of St. Clement*B parish, without Temple Bar, came 
to this deponent for a sword and a sceptre going upon joints, which hath 
been consecrated, and now are polluted, and a ring with the great name of 
God written thrice tetragrammaton, which this deponent delivered them, 
and they two with a priest intend at this or next lunation to conjure for 
treasure hid between Newbnry and Reading. 

** He saith that about nine years past he did ooojnre at Tarmonth In the 
great drcule with the sword and the ring consecrated ; but nothing ap- 

VOL. V. 11 
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The scheme of policy which he had sketched for him- 
self was sufficiently magnificent. A grand army was 
TheProieo- to invade Scotland in the summer. The 
inrade Italian question thickening, Paget was sent 

Prance and , J} i i • x 

sootiand. to the Empcror to attempt to persuade nim to 
repeat the policy of 1644 ; the Protector and Charles 
were each to enter France at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men " galyardly," and dictate moderation at Paris. 
The new Prayer-book was to come into use at Whit- 
suntide, and tlie mass — the Jacob's ladder by which 
for thirty generations the souls of men were supposed 
to have climbed to heaven — was to be put down and 
Disputations prohibited by law. Simultaneously the two 
JSeSScS** universities were made an arena for a dispu- 
2X*S3- tation on the real presence, where foreign 
Tenitiei. Protcstauts werc to confound superstition. 
Heresy becoming so troublesome, a commission was 
appointed to hunt out and try Anabaptists ; to examine 
them, to report on their opinions, and if mild measures 
of conversion failed, to deliver over the obstinate in 
the old fashion to the secular arm. Since parliament 
Heresy com- would not listcu to the wrouffs of the people, 

missions are , ^® n 

issued, and another commission was directed to enforce 

Enclosure ^ i t a tt i 

commissions, rcdrcss by the acts of Henry, and to accom- 
plish by immediate constraint the restoration of the 
appropriated lands. 

peared unto him, because that an old priest being there, was so sore afraid 
that he ran away before the spirit called Ambrose Waterduke could appear. 

** Sir Robert Bryan, of High-gate, priest, some time an armyt,conjureth 
with a sieve and a pair of shears, invocating St. Paul and St. Peter, and he 
also useth the Psalter and key. One Croxton*B wife, in Golding-Iane, oo- 
enpyeth the sieye and shears, and she only speaketh with the fayrayes. 

** John Davy, a Welshman, late dwelling at my Lord Protector's place, 
IS a prophesyer and a great teller of things lost 

** And this deponent sayth that there be within England above 500 con- 
joTors as he thinketh, specially in Norfolk, Hertfordshire, Worcestershire, 
and Gloucestershire.** — Lansdowne MSS, British Museum. 
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" To alter the state of a realm," Paget wrote to Sir 
William Petre, when he heard of all this ; " to alter 
the state of a realm would ask ten years' deliberation. 
War abroad and war among ourselves, what prince 
that understands things would not gladly see one of 
them at an end ere he enter with us ? " ^ p^^^,^ 
" Commissions out for that matter," he p~*~*»- 
wrote again to Somerset, " new laws for this, procla- 
mations for another, one in another's neck, so thick that 
they be not set by among the people 1 Alas ! sir, take 
pity of the king, of your wife, and of your children, 
and of the conservation and state of the realm, and 
put no more so many irons in the fire at once." ^ But 
remonstrances were vain as ever. The Oxford and 
Cambridge schools rang with their unprofitable jargon, 
and the victory, of course, was ruled to the innovators. 
The commissioners of religion called up sus- th® Heresy 
pected Anabaptists. Processions of abjured ^^ ^ ^o^^- 
heretics carried faggots at St. Paul's, and Joan Bocher, 
a Kentish woman, who had views on the incarnation 
which she refused to abjure, was left in prison waiting 
further sentence. 

Commissions, arguments which ought to convince, 
and a prison for those who remained unsatisfied, these, 
without further trouble, were to establish religion and 
restore the suffering people to prosperity. The Pro- 
tector had early notice that success would be less easy 
than he desired. In reply to his Heresy Commission, 
a man at St. Ives took a dead cat which had Ade^icat 

1 J • • 1 A 1 11*1 nailed on » 

been lying m the street for a week, " and did post at st, 
hang it up upon a post in the open market, wwwer. 
the hinder legs cross nailed, the fore legs spread abroad 

1 Paget to Petre: Tytler, Vol. I. 

a Paget to the Protector: AfS, Domestic, Edward VI. Vol. VIU. SUte 
Paper Office. 
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and nailed, the head hanging on the one side, and a 
Thejw^ paper over it."^ The Princess Mary, when 
reftaiienthe invited to receive the Prayer-book, replied 
»>ook. that, "although the council had forgotten 

the king, her father, and their oaths to observe his will, 
yet for herself she would observe his laws as he left 
them " till her brother was of years of discretion.* 
Thepmnnts The peasauts, when the commission of enclos- 
ciMurw. * ures was announced in May, took the redress 
of their injuries upon themselves ; filled the ditches, 
levelled the hedges, tore down the palings of parks, 
and drove the deer and killed them. 

On this last point the Protector came at once into 
The Proteo- ^P®" collisiou with tlic couucil. Somcrsct said 
them! M? openly that he " liked well the doings of the 
SS^ whi?h people ; " " the covetousness of the gentlemen 
SmuiJi***" gftve occasion to them to rise ; it was better 
'^^ they should die than perish for lack of living.'* 
^'^ Against the entreaties of all who were en- 

titled to advise him, he replied to the commotion by a 
proclamation that illegal enclosures should be levelled 
on a day which he specified ; and by a second, im- 
mediately following, that no one should be vexed or 
sued for any part which he had taken in the riots.* 
The eouncu The moro energetic among the lords resolved, 
theiMoivei. in cousequeuce, to act for themselves : they 
dispersed about the country; sheriffs and magistrates 
were directed by them to prosecute all disturbers of the 
peace by the sword ; and if any of the people " should 
be departed from their houses to any assembly for un- 
lawful purposes, to spoil and rifle their houses, to their 

1 Simon Kent to the Bishop of Lincoln: MS. DomeittCj Edward YI. Vol. 
VI. State Paper Office. 

« The Lady Maiy to : Ellis, first series, Vol. XL 

* Articles against the Protector: printed by Holinshed. 
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utter ruin and destruction, and the terrible example of 
others." ^ Sir William Herbert, whose own parks had 
been invaded, attacked the rioters in person, and cut 
some of them in pieces. 

At this crisis news came from the western counties 
which exposed the weakness of the hopes with which 
Somerset was cheating himself. A religious insurrec- 
tion he had believed to be impossible. He had been 
persuaded that the masses of the people sympathized 
with the changes which he was introducing. He had 
confounded a contented acquiescence in the separation 
from the Pope with an approval of innovations upon 
the creed. 

It has been mentioned that a government commis- 
sioner was murdered in the summer of 1648 Dteturbancei 
in Cornwall. The Comishmen had been ^ru"'" 
neither conciliated nor terrified by the executions with 
which the crime was avenged ; an organized spirit of 
disaffection silently spread, and Sir Humfrey Arundel, 
of St. Michael's Mount, and Boyer, the mayor of 
Bodmin, were the intended leaders of a meditated 
rebellion. A second Pilgrimage of Grace was about 
to be enacted in England ; the reader will observe, in 
the altered features assumed by the insurrection, the 
changes which had passed over the country. 

The flame first kindled in the adjoining county. 

The English liturgy was read in all churches for the 
first time on Whit-Sunday, the 9th of June, TheTii- 
1649. On Whit-Monday the priest of Samp- sampford 
ford Courtenay, a village on the slopes of inS^Tra^' 
Dartmoor, in Devonshire, was going into p«i^r*" 
church for morning prayers, when a group Ting !i^. 

1 Proclamation of the Council on the Outbreak of the Rebellion: MB, 
Dometlic, Edward YI. Vol. VI. State Paper Office. 
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of his parishioners gathered about him, asking what 
service he would use. The priest said that he must 
go by the law. The men answered they would have 
none of the new fashions ; they would have the old 
religion of their fathers, as King Henry VIII. by his 
last will and testament had ordained.^ The priest 
yielded willingly to compulsion. He put on his cope 
and vestments, and said mass in Latin, " the common 
people all the country round clapping their hands for 

The neighbouring magistrates came the day after to 
Themagto- make inquiries. The villagers collected with 
unabie'JJ bows and pikes ; and, after an armed confer- 
^. °* ence, the magistrates, " afraid of their shad- 
ows," or in their hearts agreeing with the popular 
feeUng, withdrew without further interference. The 
The more- succcssftil example was not long unimitated. 
^t^, and ^^ *^® same week, or within a few days, the 
S2fJ?DeT-** wave of resistance swept over the country 
oDBhire riie. ^^g^ ^f Exetcr, meeting on the Tamar a sim- 
ilar movement swelling upwards from Cornwall. Of 
all the council Lord Russell was most closely connected 
with Devonshii'e. To Russell had fallen the domains 
of the abbey of Tavistock ; St. Mary's Clyst, and part 
of Exeter itself belonged to him. Russell had com- 
manded the musters of the county in the French war ; 
Lord Rui- and when the news of the commotion reached 
miBsioDod London, Russell was chosen to put an end 

to restore • -r* • in 

order. to it. Being prevented from setting out on 

1 It is singular that a belief prevailed in all classes that Heniy had for- 
bidden by his will that any change shoald be made during the minority 
in Religion. Even Man% as we have seen, shared it. The Protector was 
punished for his want of openness. He had made the will a mystery be- 
cause it was inconvenient that the world should know that he had altered 
the disposition of the government. 

s Holinshed. 
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the instant, Sir Peter and Sir Gawen Carew,^ who 
were at the court, went down before him, carrying 
private orders from the council, unknown to the Pro- 
tector, to put the disturbance down promptly and 
sternly. On reaching Exeter they learnt that the 
rebels, now openly in arms, were assembled in force, 
seven miles off, at Crediton. The Carews collected a 
party of horse, set out for the place without delay, and 
on approaching the town found' the streets „. „ 

^ . 1 1 1 t 1 1 Sir Peter 

bamcaded and trenches cut across the roads. ^''^^^^ 
They dismounted and went forward on foot. ^^^^ 
On arriving at the first barricade, they were challenged, 
stopped, and told that they should not pass unless un- 
armed and alone. Sir Peter, accustomed to cross swords 
with the French chivalry, was not to be daunted by vil- 
lage churls ; he charged the barricade, and was met with 
a shower of arrows and balls. The annoyance came 
chiefly from a row of barns at the end of the street, 
which were occupied by matchlock men. It ^ndaeu 
was a difficulty which a wisp of straw would {SudiS^on 
best remove; the thatch was lighted, and *"• 
when the smoke and the blaze had cleared away, the 
assailants found the road open, but the town deserted, 
and the rebels scattered in the open country, where 
they could not reach them. At once the cry spread 

1 The Carews of Mohuns Ottery were among the oldest of the Devon- 
shire families. Sir Peter, after a wild boyhood, ran away to France, and 
took service as page with a nobleman at the coort of Francis the First. 
Being recognised by one of his father*s friends, who was at Paris on an 
embassy, he was brought to London, where his gallant bearing recom- 
mended him to Henry VIII. He rose in favour; he sensed in the war 
under Sir John Wallop with high distinction, and afterwards inherited the 
family property between Exeter and Honiton. His brother, Sir Gawen, 
had Tiverton Castle. Minute descriptions of both Tiverton and Mohuna 
Otter)' are in the State Paper Office. The latter was described as impreg- 
nable, except by cannon, and the fomltuie of the rooms would even now 
be considered magnificent. 
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everywhere that the gentlemen were destroying the 
commons. " The bams of Crediton " became a gath- 
ering word, and a flaming beacon of insurrection; 
and the Carews returned to Exeter only to learn that 
the commotion had broken out close at ha^d, almost 
within sight of the walls. 

The day happened to be a holyday. Walter Raleigh, 
Walter Ra- of Budlciffh Saltcrtou,^ was riding home from 

leigh and _ . *=» , . i , i , , oi i» r * 

the old worn- the City; his road led through St. Marys 
Maryiiciyst. Clyst, a village two miles from Exeter, to- 
wards Topsham ; and on the way he passed an old 
woman going to church, who was telling her beads. 
Raleigh, a sea-going man,^ and like most men of his 
caUing, inclined to novelties, told her she must leave 
her follies alone now ; times were changed and the law 
was changed ; she must live like a Christian woman, 
or it would be the worse for her. The old woman 
tottered on to the parish church, where service had 
begun when she entered ; and " she, being impatient 
and in an agony with the speeches past between her 
and the gentleman, began to upbraid in the open 
church very hard and unseemly speeches concern- 
ing religion."^ "Ye must leave beads now," she 
screamed; "no more holy bread for ye, nor holy 
water. It is all gone from us or to go, or the gentle- 
men will burn your houses over your heads." About 
the same hour the Crediton bams were blazing. The 
The Tiu«Rfr8 villagers dashed out of the church : some 

of St. Mary's ^ i t . i i i • , 

ciyitriae. cut dowu trccs, and barricaded the bridge 
towards Exeter; others ran down to Topsham, and 
fetched cannon from the vessels at the quay. They 

1 Father of Sir Walter, who was not yet born. 

' He was the owner of one or more armed shJp^, popular among sailois, 
and probably, therefore, not unacquainted with privateering. 

* Narrative of Mr. HoQker of Exeter — ocviaiMt tettii, as he calls him- 
lelf : printed by Holinshed. 
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overtook Raleigh on the road, seized him, and roughly 
handled hinl. The Walter of English fame might 
never have existed, had not " certain mariners " come 
to the rescue. 

Carew, after a night's consultation with the city 
magistrates, was on his horse at daybreak, sirPetw 
with his brother. They galloped with their tempt* to 
followers to Clyst, and were forcmg their way A)wn, 
over the bridge, when a gunner, " in malice at Sir 
Peter for religion, and for the bams at Crediton," blew 
the match of a cannon that swept the road. He was 
prevented from firing by a comrade ; but a parley fol- 
lowed, — an Exeter alderman was allowed to enter the 
village alone, to hear the people's complaints; while 
the Carews rode fretfully up and down the river banks, 
probing the mud with their lances to find footing for 
their horses. All day long the alderman remained 
among the rioters. Sir Peter would at last have 
dashed through at all hazards, had not his own people 
mutinied at his back. Chafing with indigna- Anddoanot 
tion, he was obliged to return to the city ; ~««*«*^- 
and at night his companions, with others of the corpo- 
ration, appeared to tell him that there would be no 
quiet in Devonshire unless the council would leave relig- 
ion as it had been ordered by Henry. 

Sir Peter, in a rage, called the citizens traitors and 
poltroons. He would raise the force of the county, 
he said. He would call every loyal gentleman to his 
standard, and slash the rebel dogs into their senses. 
When the morning came he learnt that it was ^he comifh 
easier to say fliis than do it. Ten thousand S^SJbSb- 
Comish were in full march from the Tamar. JfJ*o?e°couS- 
The roads round Exeter were beset ; Walter Sto^Sd? 
Raleigh was again a prisoner ; and the gentle- "°°' 
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men were eveiywhere hiding for their lives in " woods 
and caves." Tliere was nothing left but for him to 
escape and warn Russell. The mayor and aldermen, 
although they hdted the religious changes as lieartily as 
the rebels, promised to hold the city for the king as long 
as they had provisions to keep them alive. Carew made 
his way through by-lanes and paths into Somerset- 
shire. 

Unsettled as the country was everywhere becoming, 
sir Peter the dimensious which the insurrection might 

Carew Hies , i . tT 

to Lord assume were now altogether uncertam. Rus- 

RnascUat nii iirri t tii 

Taunton. sell had rcachcd Taunton, but he had no 
force with him adequate to the emergency. He di- 
Ba88eii rected Carew to hasten with his best speed to 
back to the the court, and make his report to the council, 
aadstance. He himself weut on to Hon i ton, intending to 
wait there for his reinforcements. Should Exeter fall 
meanwhile, and the rebels advance, he would retire on 
Sherborne and Salisbury. 

Exasperated at his own mistake, disappointed at the 
soroewt interference with his plans which he foresaw 

reproachef *^ 

cwnew with must flow from the confusion, Somerset, when 
cauMof Sir Peter arrived, overwhelmed him with re- 
tarbances. proachcs. Carew's violence, the Protector 
chose to think, had changed a riot into a rebellion, and 
Carew only was to blame. Sir Peter produced his 
orders, which it appears had been signed by Edward. 
The council The chaucellor said a royal command was 
SSfSy valueless without the great seal ; the rest of 
the council stood by their own act, and high language 
was used on all sides. The Protector had considered 
himself a king all but in name ; ^ but his royalty was a 

1 Pajret to the Protector: MS, Lhmestic, Vol. VIII. Edward VI. It is 
noticeable that in the preamble of a private act passed hi the late aeaaion, 
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child of sunshine, and shade was fatal to it. It soon 
enough became clear that the causes of the rebellion 
lay deeper than the mistake of a single person. Posts 
came in one after the other with news that *"«^"<*^ 
all England was stirring. Yorkshire was up ; direcdoM, 
Northamptonshire was up ; Norfolk and Suffolk were 
up. Peter Martyr and the Oxford controversy had set 
on fire Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. The en- 
closures, the high prices, the change in religion, worked 
one upon the other, and the Protector found that he 
either must relinquish the Reformation, or lose ^^^ the 
the title of the people's friend. The many l"^^^ 
grievances were massed together insepara- <**^«"™»* 
bly ; and the army of foreign mercenaries, which he 
had collected for the invasion of Scotland, he must 
either permit to be used to crush the commons in a 
quarrel to which, so far as the land was concerned, he 
had himself encouraged them ; or he must take their 
side against the gentlemen, put himself at their head 
in a servile war, and give them back their mass. 

The demands of the western insurgents, in a special 
form, followed close on Carew's arrival. The Thei 



Enclish service had been either studiously Bend up 

, . ,. , . , . 1.1. their de- 

made ridiculous in the manner in which it mandi. 

was performed by the unwilling clergy, or the people 

had been taught to believe that it was something half 

profane, half devilish. The new communion, strangely, 

was thought, like the love-feasts of the Gnostics, to be 

intended as an instigation to profligacy.^ In fifteen 

referring to the demise of certain of his lands, the Protector styles himself 
'* The Right Excellent Prince Edward, Dake of Somers." >-'2 and 3 Ed- 
ward VI. cap. 12. 

1 ** Doth receiving the communion either make matrimony or give an- 
thority and license to whoredom? Did not men and women always here- 
tofore go to God*8 board, and receive together and all at one time as they 
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articles the Commons of Devonshire and Cornwall 
required the restoration of the Catholic faith and the 
extinction of Protestantism with fire and sword. 

1. " We will have," thus imperiously their petition 
was worded, all the general councils and holy decrees 
of our forefathers observed, kept, and performed, and 
whosoever shall gainsay them, we hold them as heretics. 

2. We will have the laws of our sovereign lord King 
Thoj will Henry VIII. concerning the six articles to be 
IDM8 reetor- uscd a^caiu, as in his time they were. 

ed, heresy , . 

patdowo, 8. We will have the mass in Latin, as it 

replaced w was bcforc, and celebrated by the priest 

Henry VUI. ' ^ . , 

left it. Without any man or woman communicatmg 

with him. 

4. We will have the sacrament hung over the high 
altar, and thus be worshipped as it was wont to be, and 
they which will not thereunto consent, we will have 
them die like heretics against the holy Catholic faith. 

6. We will have the sacrament of the altar but at 
Easter delivered to the people, and then but in one 
kind. 

6. We will that our curate shall minister the sacra- 
ment of baptism at all times, as well on the week days 
as on the holydays. 

7. We will have holy bread and holy water every 
Sunday, palms and ashes at the time accustomed, im- 
ages to be set up again in every church, and all other 
ancient ceremonies held heretofore by our Mother Holy 
Church. 

8. We will not receive the new service, because it 

do now; and did ever men think that they that did so should be in com- 
mon ? " — Answer of the Protector to the Rebels in the We»t: MS. Dtmef 
tic, Edward VI. Vol. Vlll. State Paper Office. Mr. Tytler has printed the 
greater part of the paper from which the above passage is an extract. Tha 
passage itself, strange to say, he has omitted. 
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18 but like a Christmas game. We will have our old 
service of matins, mass, evensong and proces- The images 
sion as It was before : and we the Comishmen, ^p «g«in- 
whereot certam of us understand no Enghsu, sbaii be 
utterly refuse the new English. 

9. We will have every preacher in his sermon, and 
every priest at the mass, pray, especially by name, for 
the souls in purgatory, as our forefathers did. 

10. We will have the Bible, and all books of Script- 
ure in English, to be called in again, for we be in- 
formed that otherwise the clergy shall not of long time 
confound the heretics. 

11. We will have Doctor Moreman and Doctor 
Crispin,^ which hold our opinions, to be safely sent unto 
us, and to them we require the King's Majesty to give 
some certain livings to preach among us our Catholic 
faith. 

12. We think it meet, because the Lord Cardinal 
Pole is of the king's blood, that he should not Cardinal 
only have his pardon, but also be sent for allowed to 

•^ * return to 

from Rome, and promoted to be of the king's EDgiand. 
council. 

13. We will that no gentleman shall have any more 
servants than one to wait upon him, except And the 

1 !• 1111111 J households 

he may dispend a hundred mark land, and ofthegen- 

r u 1 J 1 j.T_' 1 'i. tlemen shall 

for every hundred marks we tnmk it reason- be cut down 
able that he should have a man. 

14. We will that the half part of the abbey lands 
and chantry lands in every man's possession. The abbey 
howsoever he came by them, be given again *» partiaiiy 

* , appropriated 

to the places where two of the chief abbeys ^ reiigiou« 

1 Priests described by Cranmer as men of ^ notable craft, wilfulness, and 
dissimulation." They had, perhaps, been concerned in the distorbance 
of 1548. 
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were within every county where such half part shaU 
be taken out ; and there to be established a place 
for devout persons, which shall pray for the King 
and the Commonwealth. And to the same we will 
have all the alms of the church box given for seven 
years. 

15. For the particular griefs of our country, we 
will have them so ordered as Humfrey Arundel and 
Henry Boyer, the king's Mayor of Bodmin, shall 
inform the King's Majesty, if they may have safe con- 
duct in tlie king's great seal to pass and repass with an 
herald-of-arms.^ 

While the western rebels were demanding a return 
to Catholicism, those in the eastern counties were in- 
clining to Anabaptism ; but in the one and the other, 
and in fact all over England, were the two elements of 
discontent, which the Protector would so gladly have 
separated. If he maintained the Act of Uniformity, 
he must put down the demonstration against the gen- 
tlemen. If he hesitated, he must encourage heresy or 
reaction, or both. 

A ruler strong enough to cope with embarrassments 
so complicated would not have allowed them to occur. 
The Proteo- Bosct ou all sidcs, and not knowing what to 
more^rom- ^^^ ^® wroto letters, issued proclamations, and 
missionB. appointed commissions. For the relief of the 
poor, he set out a tariff of prices for the necessaries of 
life, as if the condition of the country would permit the 
enforcement of it. One only feature was wanting in 

1 Demands of the Rebels, printed in Strype^s Cranmer, Another set, 
differently worded, but to the same purpose, is given by Holinshed. There 
is an additional demand among the latter that the clergy should be pro- 
hibited (torn marrying. From other quarters there must have been more, 
which are lost, and to some of which the Protector's defence of the com- 
munion service must have been directed. 
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the confusion. It was announced that the Princess 
Mary had sanctioned the rebellion, and that ^he Princes 
her chaplains were among the insurgents at SlJhi?^^' 
Exeter.i Had she yielded to the temptation, "J^'^JS?* 
she would perhaps have overturned her broth- "h^'hJSJjhti- 
er's throne. The Protector wrote to her: ^y <*«*"«•■ 
he told her what was generally said ; and though he 
did not doubt her loyalty, " her proceedings in matters 
of religion being openly known, had given no small 
courage to the rebels." Mary answered with haughty 
brevity that, if the realm was in disorder, the fault was 
not with her. Neither she nor any of her household 
had been in communication with the insurgents di- 
rectly or indirectly .2 

Mary had refused conformity, and Somerset did not 
dare to insist upon it. Prudent for once, he gave her 
licence to use her own services at her pleasure. But, 
to quiet the country, he could expect neither coun- 
tenance nor assistance from her, and resources in him- 
self he had none. The council demanded Thecoundi 
that circulars should be directed to all noble- plSJector to 
men and gentlemen, calling on them to arm SS^of 
their servants and tenants ; to apprehend as "P"*******- 
they could all disturbers, and unite to enforce order. 
A circular was issued, but so vague m its terms that 
no one dared to act upon it.^ 

Sir WilUam Paget, who was still abroad, in a clear 

1 niud de Mario vel Marianis me valde angit immo prope exanimat. 
Faxit Deus optimus maxinma pro 8U& dementi^ malum id arertat. — Sir 
Thomas Smith to Cecil : Tytler, Vol. I. The meaning is scarcely disgaised 
under the mascnline termination. 

a MS. Domettic, Edward VI. VoL VIII. 

• " On my life, if my Lord's Grace would givcf authority to any one man 
to execute the proclamations, this whole shire shall be quiet. When the 
proclamations be directed so generally, every man looketh upon another.** 
Sir Thomas Smith to Cecil. 
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and powerful letter, sketched a course for the Pro- 
sir wii- tec tor to follow. " In Germany," he said, 
ISSchJTi referring to the peasant wars, "when the 
TOU^for '^^^y '^^® tumult to this began first, it might 
™* have been appeased with the loss of twenty 

men ; and after that with the loss of a hundred or two 
hundred ; but it was thought nothing. And also some 
spiced consciences, taking pity of the poor, — who, 
indeed, knew not what pity was, nor who were the 
poor, — thought it a sore matter to lose so many of 
their even Christians, saying they were simple folks, 
and wist not what the matter meant, and were of a 
godly knowledge : and after this sort, and by such 
womanly pity and fond persuasion, suffered the matter 
to go so far, as it cost, ere it was appeased, they say, a 
hundred thousand, Jbut I know by credible report of 
some that were at it, at least three score thousand 
If he deeires mcu's Uvcs. Likewise our business may, 

to save , .« . 

biooduhed, peradventurc, at the worst, it resistance 

• let him b« *- _ - _ ' ' _ 

quick, should be made, cost a thousand or two 

consistit, thousand men's lives. By St. Mary, bet- 
ter so than mo. And therefore, sir, go to it be- 
times. Send for all the council that be remaining 
unsent abroad ; and for because there are a good many 
Put down of the best absent, call to your Grace to 

the rebellion ., « i . • /. i j 

inntanuy, couucil lor this matter six or the gravest and 
armed prog, most experimented men of the realm, and 
punish the consider what is best to be done, and follow 
offimdera. their advicc. Send for your Almayn horse- 
men ; send for Lord Ferris, and Sir Wm. Herbert, to 
bring you as many horsemen of such as they dare 
trust out of Wales. Let the Earl of Shrewsbury bring 
the Kke out of Shropshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Staffordshire, of his servants and keepers of 
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forests and parks. Go yourself, accompanied with the 

said noblemen and their companies; and appoint the 

Chief Justices of England, three or four of them to 

resort, with commission of oyer and terminer, to that 

good town which shall be next to the place where your 

Grace shall remain. Attach to the number of twenty 

or thirty of the rankest knaves of the sliire. Let six 

be hanged of the ripest of them, the rest remain in 

prison. And thus, sir, make a progress this hot 

weather, till you have perused all those shires that 

have offended. Your Grace may say you shall lose 

the hearts of the people ; of the good people you shall 

not — of the ill it maketh no matter." ^ 

When the Protector received this letter, the danger 

was so imminent that he was obliged to send orders to 

Staines to break the bridge over the Thames, for fear 

of an attack on London.^ Yet in the crisis of July. 

the peril, he sent out another of his unlucky tor orders 
, . . • 1 • 1 • • ^^^ gentle- 

enclosure commissions, with circulars, insist- men to re- 

, , , - . form thcm- 

ing that every gentleman on his own estate Mve« before 

111 /» I • in 1 /. 1. they reform 

should " reform lumself before proceeding to the people. 
the redress of others ; " and throw down his hedges 
and embankments. "Put the rebellion down first," 
was the advice of Paget, and let the enclosers smart 
for it afterwards. But the Protector could not draw 
his sword against men whose cause he considered par- 
tially just. The Commons were driven to madness by 
the tyranny of the gentlemen and the Lords, — was 
he to arm the oppressors with authority to destroy 
men for whose crimes they were themselves respon- 
sible? 

1 Paget to the Protector: MS, Domestic, Edward TI. SUte Paper Office. 
Printed in Strype's Memorials, Vol. IV. 
« Ma. Ibid. Vol. VI. 

VOL. V. 12 
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At length, howeveri the religious element in the 
insurrection became, in the counties west of London, 
more and more preponderating. Somerset's indecision 
But the SO far camc to an end that he allowed the 
the matter council to take their own course. As the 
own handa, treasury was unfurnished, the lords ^ emptied 
money, and their own plate chests, sold their jewels, 
raiM tanoopa. raised money by every possible shift. North- 
ampton set off with fifteen hundred men to Norfolk. 
Lord Grey de Wilton with the Lanzknechts went 
westward, taking Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire in 
his route, to join Russell. Sir William Herbert made 
for Wales, to raise the force of the Borders, and 
march to Exeter across the Somersetshire flats. The 
TbeProtec- Protcctor remained at the Court to use se- 
in London to Verity whcro his conscience permitted him. 
Bonnw. The Bishop of London had resisted to the 
last in the House of Lords the alteration of the ser- 
vices. He had not ventured to interfere with the 
introduction of the Prayer-book into his diocese, but 
it was obsei*ved that he had never officiated in Eng- 
lish, — that "in London and elsewhere he was reported 
to frequent foreign rites and masses such as were not 
allowed by the order of the realm, contemning and 
forbearing to praise and pray to God after such rite 
and ceremony as was appointed." He was com- 
manded, therefore, to reside permanently in his house 
in London, under the eye of the authorities ; to dis- 
charge in person all duties belonging to his office, and 

1 Before the rebellion was finally over, Herbert, Warwick, Russell, 
Arundel, Southampton, Dorset, Paget, Lord Wentworth, Sir Thomas Wcnt- 
worth, Sir Thomas Darcy, Huntingdon, Clinton, Ck)bham, and the Duchcat 
of Richmond, subscribed among themselves something about a hundred 
thousand pounds. The account is drawn out in the hand of Sir Thomas 
Smith. — MS, Harleian^ 660. 
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especially, under pain of being deprived and of incur- 
ring such other punishment as the law should direct, 
to preach a sermon which should be a satisfactory ac- 
count of his opinions on the following points. He was 
to prove — 

1. That all persons rebelling against their sovereign 
thereby incurred damnation. He requires 

2. Therefore, that the English rebels, spe- preach a iw 
cially those of Cornwall and Devonshire, demningthe 

. . , . , religiouifi in- 

" were incurring damnation ever to be in the "urrection, 
burning fire of hell with Lucifer, the father and first 
author of disobedience — what masses or holy water 
soever they went about to pretend." 

3. That " Korah, Dathan, and Abiraih pretended 
religion, and were swallowed up quick in Andacciw- 
hell ; " that Saul was rejected for saving the JS?^**nJrf 
sheep from sacrifice ; that disobedience and JS"riiof°* 
rebellion, under any plea whatsoever, were ^®"^- 
hateful to God. 

4. That vital religion consisted only in prayer to 
God ; that rites, forms, and ceremonies were but the 
dress, or outward costume, which the magistrate might 
change at his pleasure ; that if any man, therefore, 
persisted any longer in using the Latin service, his 
devotion was made valueless by the disobedience in- 
volved in the practice.^ 

The outward and silent submission of the subject to 
usages of which he disapproves may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be legitimately demanded ; his allegiance 
to his sovereign and country is the only question on 
which he may be required to declare his private opinion. 
The Bishop of London was invited to teach what he 

1 Orders of the Crown to Bonner, Bishop of London: MS, Domettie^ 
Edward VI. Vol. VIlI. 
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was known not to believe. If he complied, his char- 
acter was forfeited. If he refused, his person was at 
the mercy of the government. It was a repetition of 
the treatment of Gardiner, and the result was the same. 
Bonner foils He was held not to have given satisfaction ; 

to irivi! SAtiii' 

fcctioa, and hc was iusolent on his examination ; and he 
oned!' was imprisoned for the remainder of the 

rei^^n. The story will now follow Lord Grey. 

Round Oxford the parish priests had been excited by 
Lord Grey the theological controversies on the Eucharist, 

re*'toPf« OP- *^ . I I ... . 

derinox- Thev had communicated their irritation to 

fordrthlre, "^ i i i i i 

and bangs the ycomeu and labourers, and the county 
priests on was iu disorder. But the people had no or- 

tbe church . , i . i 11 .1 

lowers. ganization which would resist regular trooj^s, 
and punishment was reserved chiefly for their insti- 
gators. The rope was introduced to give force to the 
arguments of Peter Martyr, and far and wide among 
the villages the bodies of the rectors and vicars were 
dangled from their church towers.^ The bells,^ which 
and been used to rouse the peasants, were taken down 
and sold for the benefit of the government, " leaving 
one only of the smallest size " to tinkle feebly for the 
English prayers. 

Having restored order in Oxfordshire, Grey hastened 
on to Honiton, where his coming was anxiously looked 
for. 

Lord Russell had waited, unable to move, till the 
The siege of f^w gentlemen who had collected about him 
^^^' dropped away, as day passed after day and 
brought no help. On the 2d of July the insurgent 
army, for so it might now be called, appeared in force 

1 MS^Domudc, Edward VI. Vol. VHI. 

3 I have found no especial directions for the Oxfordshire bells, bat there 
was a general order of council, applying to all the disturbed districts, and 
there was no reason why Oxfordshire should be spared. 
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before Exeter. Elsewhere the rising was exclusively 
among the small farmers and the peasantry. In the 
west, where the religious grounds of discontent were 
stronger than the social, it had affected a higher grade, 
and Sir Thomas Pomeroy, and Sir Humfrey The rebel* 
Arundel, Coran of the north of Devon, and iurround 

, /, . , 1 the city, and 

other men of weight and property, were require the 
among the leaders of an organized force surrouder. 
twenty thousand strong, which, armed, disciplined, and 
provided with cannon, were collected under the banner 
of the cross. After taking possession of Exeter, they 
intended to march on towards London, raising the 
country as they went ; and when they summoned the 
inhabitants to surrender, they expected immediate com- 
pliance and cooperation. In the city two violent fac- 
tions, a Catholic and a Protestant, were divided by a 
large middle party, who, though conservative in relig- 
ion, were loyal to law and order, — who had no love 
for religious changes, but had less for treason and in- 
surrection. In their names, and with their The mayor 

, wftiseu, aud 

support, in spite of a demonstration from the there^ia 
Catliolics, Blackball the Mayor kept his prom- sieg.^. 
ise to Carew. The gates were barred and barri- 
caded ; the tradesmen were turned into a garrison. If 
the rebels desired to enter Exeter, they were told that 
they must find their own road into it. 

Insurrections, to be successftil, must be rapid. Had 
Arundel left Exeter to its fate, and gone forward, there 
was no force between him and London which he could 
not have overwhelmed; but a few days, he supposed, 
would be the utmost that an unfortified city could re- 
sist, and he waited to besiege it. The ap- The water is 
preaches were occupied, — the pipes which ?heci^y&ed 
carried water into the city were cut, — can- ^^°' 
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non, small, probably, and iB-served, were fired inces- 
santly upon the houses, — the gates were undermined, 
and a continual correspondence was maintained be^ 
tween the rebels and the disaffected party among the 
citizens, which gained strength as the provisions began 
The friends to ruu low. So darinff and so violent became 

of the Kbeli , ^ , ,. , ° , , 

umoDg the the Catholics at last, that they met m arms 
tempt to at the Guildhall to insist on a capitulation; 
Bttirender. ** Richard Tailor, a clothier, drew his bow 
and shot an arrow " at some reforming zealot ; and 
they paraded the streets in procession crying out 
" Come out, you heretics ; where be these twopenny 
bookmen ; by God's wounds and blood, we will not be 
penned in to serve their turn ; we will go out and have 
in our neighbours; they be honest and good men." 
Nevertheless, the mayor persevered. A hundred of 
The mayor the principal houscholdcrs agreed to stand by 

keeps the 

peace, and him to the last, and by skill and steadiness he 

leTiesarate •' 

tor the sup- kept the peace. The conduits were well sup- 
port of the T 1 V 1 1 .1 A 

poor. plied, and the summer was happily wet. A 

rate was levied for the support of the poor, which rose 
as prices rose ; and so long as there was food within the 
walls, even the prisoners in the gaol received their fair 
share with the rest. Skirmishing parties occasionally 
swept in droves of cattle from the adjoining meadows 
by sudden sallies. As the rebels mined, the citizens 
countermined. Where the assailants were suspected 
to be at work, an adroit engineer detected their pres- 
ence underground by the vibration of a pan of water 
above their heads, and they were blown up or drowned 
in their holes. 

A blockaded town, however, could not resist for- 
He holds ont ©vcr. The mayor held on for six weeks ; he 
tesu weeks, ^^^^ f^i^ ^j. jj^ j^^j j^^^ j^j^ ^tmost, and 
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he had made up his mind \vith his friends to J^SjJJ^^ 
cut his way through the besiegers and escape, ^l^ ** 
when news came that relief was at hand. 

Russell had been stationary at Honiton from the 
middle of June to the middle of July, In the last 
fortnight rumours came from day to day that the city 
was taken, that Arundel was advancing, that Wiltshire 
had risen in his rear. Being at last almost fu^p'^^J^eST 
alone, he was retiring in despair, and had ^'^*^JJ2^ 
reached Sherborne, when Carew, returning ^^*e.^****^ 
from London, brought the welcome informa- carew ra- 
tion of the advance of Lord Grey. With ^^^hniSiof 
revived spirits, Russell now raised money S^owyT* 
among the merchants at Bristol and Taunton. The 
Carews collected their tenants, stirred the gentlemen 
of Dorsetshire, and brought together a few companies 
of horse. The promise of action of some kind put an 
end to the paralysis which had been caused by the 
apathy of the Protector, and the waverers and the 
timid came forward with their services. 

Honiton was made again the rallying point ; and a 
tolerable force was soon in arms there. As Horetnrni 
soon as Grey should come, the intention was ck)itectemln 
to go forward immediately and fight a battle *°<*™<*»»^- 
mider the walls of Exeter. The rebels, however, were 
by this time conscious that they were losing their op- 
portunity. Hearing of Russell's return and of his ex- 
pected reinforcements, they determined to anticipate 
his attack. On the 27th of July scouts brought in in- 
formation that a body of Comishmen were a body of 
three miles off at Fenington Bridge. Their Tance to 
numbers were mcreasmg, and they might be Bridgt. 
hourly looked for at Honiton. A council of war was 
held; when Sir Peter, as usual, was for an instant 
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fight. His advice was taken : with as many men as ho 
could bring together, Russell went in search of the 
enemy, whom he found to the number of a few hun- 
dred encamped in a meadow across the water below the 
bridge, waiting for a fresh detachment which had not 
yet arrived. 

A few trees formed a barricade at the bridge, which 
was defended by a party of archers and matchlock 
men. The Carews, ever foremost, leapt their horses 
over the fence, and, after some hard fighting, in which 
Sir Gawen was shot through the arm, the road was 
A skirmish, cleared. Lord Russell passed over, and the 
SthlwLJ?^ skirmish became general. The Cornish at 
Si?h wia^^ last giving way, discipline, as might be ex- 
ibrcemonts, pg^ted amoug such troops as Russell had with 
him, came to an end. They scattered, looking for 
spoil ; and in this condition were caught by the second 
body of insurgents, who came up at the moment. 
They suffered severely ; many were cut to pieces, the 
rest extricated themselves after a fierce struggle, rallied 
again, and finally drove the Cornish off the field, leav- 
ing three hundred of their number dead ; but Russell's 
loss was perhaps as great as that of the rebels, and he 
returned to Honiton in haste, not without fear of being 
intercepted. 

It was perhaps the report of this business which de- 
cided Blackball on surrendering. But two or three 
days after. Grey finally arrived, bringing with him the 
Lanzknechts, three hundred Italian musketeers, and 
some tolerable artillery. Grey's whole force was not 
more than a thousand, but it was formed of professional 
And reports soldicrs who uuderstood their business, and 
Herbert is ' witli them the advancc must at all hazards be 
^^. ventured. Herbert with the Welsh was re- 
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ported to be at no great distance, but Exeter was in 
extremity, and to lose it might be to lose everything. 

On Saturday the 3d of August, therefore, the little 
army marched out of Honiton. To avoid a August. 
battle where they could not choose their Ruweii 
ground, they left the road, crossed the open Bxeter. 
hills behind Ottery St. Mary, and in the evening of 
the same day were on the heath — or what was a 
heath in those days — above* St. Mar}'''s Clyst, two 
miles from Topsham. Among the peasantry the irri- 
tation was justly turned to madness when they knew 
that foreign mercenaries were brought in to crush them. 
Never before had English rulers used the arms of 
strangers against English subjects ; and no sooner were 
their columns in sight, than the villagers of Evening 
Clyst rushed up in rage to fall upon them. gS^'Siiy's* 
One could wish that the better cause had ^^^■'' 
found the better defenders. The half-armed Devon- 
shire peasants were poorly matched against trained 
and disciplined troops. Few who went up the hill 
came back again ; they fell in the summer gloaming, 
like stout-hearted, valiant men, for their hearths and 
altars ; and Miles Coverdale, translator of the Bible, 
and future Bishop of Exeter, preached a thanksgiving 
sermon among their bodies as they lay with stiffening 
limbs with their faces to the stars. 

So far, however, Russell had encountered but strag- 
gling detachments or handfuls of exasperated labourers. 
He had keener work before him. As the preacher's 
last words died away, the shouts and cries of The inaur- 

1 , . . till gent army 

the gathering insurgents swayed through the collect*, 
night air. Too late for the skirmish, the force which 
had been watching the roads to intercept his advance 
was now swarming thick into Clyst, and before day 
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broke six thousand resolute men were in the village 
under the hill. The odds of numbers were heavy, 
but at all risks a battle must be ventured. 

Sunday morning at sunrise the trumpet sounded, and 
The battle of the king's trooDS were on the move. The ad- 

St. Muy's ° ^ 

ciyst. vance was slow. Felled trees lay across the 

lanes, with trenches behind and between them. It 
was nine o'clock before the road was open into the 
village ; when the English horse, led by Sir WilHam 
Francis, pushed on, followed close by Russell and 
Bai«eipg Grey. The main body of the rebels were 
the Tillage, drawu UD ou the Village green. As they 

and lire . . i i i i 

driven b«sk, camc lu Sight, the horsc went at them at a 

and loM ^ 

their guns, gallop, to break their ranks in the first rush ; 
but the houses and walls on each side were lined with 
archers, whose arrows told fatally at close quarters. 
At the back of the village there was a thick furze 
brake, from which Sir Thomas Pomeroy started out 
unlooked for, and fell upon the Lanzknechts; and, 
believing themselves surrounded, Germans, Italians, 
English, all in confusion together, fell back, and were 
driven in panic up the hill to their camp. Every for- 
eigner who fell out of rank was instantly killed. " Ab- 
horred of our party," says Hooker, who was present, 
" they were nothing favoured of the other ; " and the 
chase was so hot, that Russell's cannon, ammunition- 
waggons, shot, powder, were taken and carried off into 
Clyst. 

For the moment all seemed lost, but the troops ral- 
Theyad- ^^^^ o^ the heath, and again cliarged, and 
Uni^c-' t'^® insurgents in turn recoiled. The fight 
***^'*** rolled down once more into the village, and 
this time the houses were set on fire, and the archers 
driven from their covers. The horse a second time 
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attempted to ride down the people. Francis was 
killed, and the straggle was long and obstinate; but 
the fire and the smoke, and the Italian muskets, gave 
the victory to Russell, and, once broken, the rebels 
scattered in all directions. The river towards Exeter, 
which runs up from Topsham, was by this time filled 
with the tide. Some were cut down on the The imiur- 
water-side, some were drowned in attempt- ^°ea *' 
ing to cross, some were burnt in the village ; slaughter. 
altogether a thousand were killed, besides an imknown 
number who surrendered. 

The bridge was still in the insurgent^' hands. They 
had cannon upon it, and it could not be taken in front 
without loss ; but a party of Grey's horse found a ford 
where they could cross, and, dashing through the 
water, came on the gunners from behind and sabred 
them. The road was then cleared, and Grey himself 
went forward to a rising ground which commanded 
the scene through which they had fought their way. 
Seeing, or believing that he saw, parties of the enemy 
again collecting in force in the rear, he sent word to 
Russell to be on his £^uard ; and as a precau- The pris«n- 

I • 1 1 •! /» 11 era are put 

tion winch the penl or so small an army totheaword. 
might have seemed to justify, the prisoners were put 
to the sword.^ But so long as daylight continued, 
there was no further attack. The foot followed the 
horse over the water and encamped. 

In the night they were fired on from the hills. The 
next day, Monday, there was again a battle, ^*^^^ <*•■ 
and Grey, who had led the charge on the wbeis. 
Scotch infantry at Musselburgh, said that " such was 

1 Hooker, an eye-witness, is the unexceptionable authority for this 
savage incident. The revenge of the Italians and Germans was perhaps in 
iome way connected witli it. 
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the valour and the stoutness of the men, that he never, 
in all the wars he had been in, did know the like." 
But the disproportion of numbers seems to have been 
less than before. Russell on this occasion was able to 
surround the enemy and prevent their retreat, and the 
fight ended in a general massacre. 

The danger was now over. Monday night the army 
BuMeu rested at Topsham ; on Tuesday morning, 
^^ot* August the 6th, the red dragon was floating* 
Kxetor. Qj^ ^j^g walls of Exeter, the city was open, 
and the lean faces of the inhabitants lighted with hopes 
of food. The rebels were gone. The same day Sir 
sir wm Her- William Herbert came up with a thousand 
andtho^*** Welsh mountainecrs, "too late for the work, 
Jiirtopu*. but soon enough for the play," "for the 
whole country was put to the spoil, and every 
soldier fought for his best profit." The services of 
the mountain cattle-lifters were made valuable to Exe- 
ter ; for the city, "being destitute of victuals," was, 
" by their special industry, provided in two days." An 
order of council had fixed the wages of the horse em- 
ployed on this service at tenpence a day, and those of 
the foot at the usual sixpence, sufficient for their neces- 
sities without granting them licence of pillage ; but 
it was desired to impress on the country the conse- 
quences of insurrection : spoil kept the foreign troops 
in good humour ; and the promise of wages was not 
always the payment of them. 

The ill-treatment of the people, however, served to 
keep alive bad feeling ; and the Cornish falling back 
towards Dartmoor, made a stand when beyond the 
risk of immediate attack. Arundel, Pomeroy, Under- 
bill, and others of the leaders held together, and in a 
few days news came that some thousand of the in- 
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surgents were still in arms at Sampford Courtenay. 
The fire was extinguished at the scene where Theinsur- 
it was first kindled. The battle which finally C'Jfori''** 
gave peace and reformation to the western ^^"»^"*y» 
counties, may be described in the dispatch of Lord 
Russell himself: — 

" On Friday, August 15," he reported, " we marched 
from Exeter to Crediton, seven miles oflF. The way 
was very cumbrous, and therefore that day we went no 
further. On Saturday we marched towards the camp 
at Sampford Courtenay, and by the way our scouts 
and the rebel scouts encountered upon the Sunday on 
the sudden ; and in a skirmish between them was one , 
Maunders taken, who was one of their chief captains. 
Order was given to my Lord Grey and to Mr. Her- 
bert, for the winning of time, to take a good part of 
the army, and with the same to make \vith all dih'gence 
possible towards the said camp, to view and see what 
service might be done for the invasion thereof. They 
found the rebels strongly encamped, as well ^^here they 
by the seat of the ground as by the entrench- IJL^k^^and 
ing of the same. They kept them in play ^*^'^'^- 
with great ordnance till more convenient way was 
made by the pioneers ; which done, they were as- 
saulted with good courage — on the one side with our 
footmen, on the other with the Italian harquebutters, 
in such sort as it was not long before they turned their 
backs and recovered the town which they before had 
fortified for all events. While this was doing, and I 
was yet behind with the residue of the army conduct- 
ing the carriage, Humfrey Arundel with his whole 
power came on the backs of our forewards, being thus 
busied with the assault of the camp. The sudden 
show of whom wrought such fear in the hearts of our 
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men, as we wished our powers a great deal more, not 
without cause ; in remedy whereof the Lord Grey was 
forced to leave Mr. Herbert at the enterprise against 
the camp, and to retire to our last horsemen and foot- 
men, whom he caused to turn their faces to the ene- 
mies in the shew of battle. 

"Against Arundel was nothing for one hour but 
shooting of ordnance to and fro. Mr. Herbert in the 
meantime followed the first attempt, who, pressing still 
upon them, never breathed till he had driven them to 
a plain fight. To the chase came fresh horsemen and 
footmen ; in the which were slain five or six hundred 
of the rebels, and among them was slain Underbill 
who had charge of that camp. At the retire of our 
men I arrived, and because it waxed late I thought 
good to lose no time, but appointed Sir Wm. Herbert 
and Mr. Kingston with their footmen and horsemen to 
set on the one side, and my Lord Grey to set on their 
laces, and I with my company to come on the other 
side. Upon the sight whereof the rebels' stomachs so 
fell from them, as without any blow they fled. The 
horsemen followed the chase, and slew to the number 
of 700, and took a far greater number. Great execu- 
tion had followed, had not the night come on so fast. 

** All this night we sate on horseback, and in morn- 
ing we had word that Arundel was fled to Launceston, 
who immediately began to practise with the townsmen 
and the keepers of Greenfield^ and other gentlemen 
for the murder of them that night. The keepers so 
much abhorred this cruelty as they immediately set 
the gentlemen at large, and gave them their aid with 
The leaders the help of the town for the apprehension of 

are taken at * , , 

Lannoeeton. Aruudel, whom, with fouT or five ringleaders, 

1 Probably Greenfield of Stowe and Bideford, brother or uncle of John 
the PrivateeFi and father of the famous Sir Richard. 
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they have imprisoned. I have sent incontinently 
both Mr. Carews with a good band to keep the town 
in a stay ; and this morning I haste thither with the 
rest. We have taken 16 pieces of ordnance, some 
brass and some iron. Of our part there were many 
hurt, but not passing ten or twelve slain. The Lord 
Grey and Mr. Herbert have served notably. Every 
gentleman and captain did their work so well as I wot 
not whom first to commend." ^ 

In the break-up at Sampford Courtenay, a party of 
the insurgents with CofBn made towards Somerset- 
shire. These were cut to pieces at Kingsweston, and 
CoflSn was taken. In all, since the beginning of the 
month, four thousand of the western men, rather 
more than less. Hooker says, had been killed in action. 
It remained to punish more formally those who had 
been peculiarly guilty. Pressed as the coun- ^^ ^^^ 
cil found themselves on all sides, severity 2mScSi^ 
was natural and pardonable. Those who "»*>«i"on. 
excite rebellion against established governments, be 
their cause good or be it ill, go to their work with 
the certainty that they must succeed or die ; and on 
the whole it is good for society that the rule should be 
recognised and observed. Arundel and three others 
were hanged at Tyburn. Martial law was Murtwiaw 
proclaimed through Cornwall and Devon- ISi^JSJ" 
shire, and the gibbet did its business freely, ^<»^'*"- 
although in the latter county, according to Hooker, 
care was taken to distinguish the really guilty. In 
Cornwall, if we may believe the legends of the next 
generation. Sir Anthony Kingston, who went g,j. ^„thony 
as provost marshal, was not so scrupulous. 5J^^°" 
A story was told of a miller who had been n***"***!- 

1 Bossell to the Council: MS. Sarleian, 623. 
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cut with Arundel, and expecting inquiry, had per- 
suaded a servant to take his place and name. *' Are 
you the miller?" said Kingston, riding one day to his 
door. "If you please, yes," was the unsuspecting 
answer. " Up with him," said the provost marshal. 
" He is a busy knave, hang him up." In vain the 
poor man called out then that he was no miller, but 
an innocent servant. " Thou art a false knave, then," 
said Sir Anthony, " to be in two tales, therefore hang 
him ; " " and he was hanged incontinently." The 
Mayor of Bodmin had been among the first to move ; 
his name was joined to Arundel's in the rebels' arti- 
cles, but his friends had interceded for him, and he 
had hoped for pardon. Kingston visited Bodmin in 
his progress, and sent the mayor notice tliat he would 
dine with him. He had a man to hang, too, he said, 
and a stout gallows must be ready. The dinner was 
duly eaten, and the gallows prepared. " Think you," 
said Kingston, as they stood looking at it; "think 
you it is strong enough?" "Yea, sir," quoth the 
mayor, "it is." "Well, then," said Sir Anthony, 
" get you up, for it is for you." The mayor, " greatly 
abashed," exclaimed and protested. "Sir," said Kings- 
ton, " there is no remedy, ye have been a busy rebel, 
The Mayor and this is appointed for your reward: " and 

of Bodmin ., */ . '^ , 

Is hanged, soj " without Tcspite or Stay, the mayor was 
hanged." ^ 

These were stories told by the children of the suf- 
ferers to their grandchildren. Had Kingston's reports 
survived, the account would perhaps have been different. 
He was a young, high-spirited, and, in some respects, 
noble sort of person, a friend of Hooper the martyr. 

An execution at Exeter is more authentic and more 
I HoliDshed. 
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characteristic of this time. Prominent in the rebel 
army was Welsh, the Vicar of St. Thomas's ; Thevkvor 

•^ , , . St. Tbomu*! 

a parish through which the railroad passes »tjjxetar, 
by the river-side in front of the town. A worthy 
parish priest of the old type, Welsh was at once a 
good believing Catholic, a stout wrestler and cudgel- 
player, a famous shot with bow, crossbow, and hand- 
gun, — "a good woodman and a hardy,'* who had 
brought down in his day many a noble buck in the 
glens of Haldon, and levelled, it is likely, many a 
ranger from Powderham with his quarter-staff; "such 
a one as would not give his head for the polling, nor 
his beard for the washing ; " and withal " very cour- 
teous and gentle of demeanour, and of honest par- 
entage." 

This man for his sins had been a great hater of the 
Prayer-book, and a special doer in the siege. Being* 

, worthy nun, 

He had saved life more than once, but he but»gw»» 

do«r in tb« 

had also taken life. " One Kingsmill, a tan- rebellion, 
ner of Chagford," was taken by the rebels with a 
letter from the mayor to Lord Russell, and brought 
before him for judgment. The vicar laboured in his 
priestly calling to make his prisoner a rebel, and not 
succeeding, had hanged him on an elm-tree outside the 
west gate of the city. And now his own time was 
come. ** It was pity of him," men thought, for he had 
fine gifts and a fine nature ; but there was no help for 
it ; Kingsmill's death lay at his door ; a court-martial 
found it there ; and he accepted his fate like a gentle* 
man. A beam was run out from St. Thom- i^iumg^ 
as's church tower, from which they swung JJJS^iJJh 
him ofi" into the air; and there Hooker saw *^^^' 
him hanging in chains in "his Popish apparel," "a 
holy-water bucket and sprinklers, a sacring bell, and 

VOL. v. 13 
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a pair of beads" dangled about his body ; and there he 
hung till the clothes rotted away, and the carrion 
crows had |>ecked him into a skeleton ; and down be- 
low in St. Thomas's church order reigned, and a new 
vicar read the English liturgy. 

The eastern counties had been the scene meanwhile 
of another insurrection scarcely less formidable. 

On the 6th of July, four days after the commence- 
Ket'B rebel- mcnt of the sicge of Exeter, there was a 
^^' gathering of the people for an annual festival 

ing*o?the'^ at Wymondham, a few miles from Norwich. 
?^!I!S3u ** The crowd was large, and the men who were 
brought together found themselves possessed 
with one general feeling — a feeling of burning indig- 
nation at the un-English conduct of the gentlemen. 
The peasant, whose pigs, and cow, and poultry had 
been sold or had died, because the commons were gone 
where they had fed, — the yeoman dispossessed of his 
farm, — the farm servant out of employ, because where 
ten ploughs had turned the soil one shepherd now 
watched the grazing of the flocks, — the artisan smart- 
ing under the famine prices which the change of culture 
had brought with it : — all these were united in suffer- 
ing; while the gentlemen were doubling, trebling, 
quadrupUng their incomes with their sheep-farms, and 
adorning their persons and their houses with splendour 
hitherto unknown. 

The English commons were not a patient race. To 
them it was plain that the commonwealth was betrayed 
Thfy raoive for the benefit of the few. The Protector, 
theirwtoogs. they kucw, wishcd them well, but he could 
not right them for want of power. They must redress 
their own wrongs with their own hands. The word 
went out for a rising ; Robert Eet, a Wymondham 
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tanner, took the lead ; and far and wide round Nor- 
wich, out in the country, and over the border in Suffolk, 
the peasants spread in busy swarms, cutting down park 
palings, driving deer, filling ditches, and levelling 
banks and hedges. A central camp was formed on 
Household Hill, on the north of Norwich, ^hey ibm s 
where Ket established his head-quarters ; and MoiLhSw 
gradually* as many as sixteen thousand men ^"*' 
collected about him in a camp of turf huts roofed with 
boughs. In the middle of the common stood with » court 
a large oak-tree, where Ket sate daily to ad- whew the 

.... , , , rt 1 gentlemen 

mmister lustice: and there, day after day, are tried «» 

, « ,. 11 1 their oflen- 

the onending country gentlemen were brought ce« agaiut 

/. -ii 1.1 ii. 1 thecommon- 

up for tnal, charged with robbing the poor, wwuth. 
The tinbunal was not a bloody one. Those who were 
found guilty were imprisoned in the camp. Occa- 
sionally some gentleman would be particularly obnox- 
ious, and there would be a cry to hang him ; but Ket 
allowed no murdering. About property he was not so 
scrupulous. Property acquired by enclosing the people's 
lands, in the code of these early communists, was theft, 
and ought to be confiscated. "We," their wfctare- 

^ . . ipeeted, hut 

leaders proclaimed, "the king's fiiends and j^i^^^ 
deputies, do grant license to all men to pro- «(t. 
vide and bring into the camp at Household all manner 
of cattle and provision of victuals, in what place soever 
they may find the same, so that no violence or injury 
be done to any poor man, commanding all persons, as 
they tender the king's honour and Royal Hajesty and 
the reUef of the commonwealth, to be obedient to us 
the governors whose names ensue." To this The countiy 
order Ket's signature and fifty others were e^SSd?" 
attached ; and in virtue of a warrant which t^^d 
was liberally construed, the country houses off. 
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over the whole neighbourhood were entered. Not 
only were sheep, cows, and poultry driven off, but guns, 
swords, pikes, lances, bows, were taken possession of in 
the name of the people. A common stock was formed 
at Mousehold, where the spoil was distributed ; and to 
make up for past wants, they provided themselves, in 
the way of diet, so abundantly that, in the time which 
cooiump- the camp lasted, twenty thousand sheep were 
in theounp. consumed there, with ^^ innmte beets, swans, 
hinds, ducks, capons, pigs, and venison. 

Considering the wild character of the assemblage, 
the order observed was remarkable. Chaplains were 
appointed, and morning and evening services — here 
not objected to — were regularly read. On the oak- 
The pulpit t**^ which was called the Oak of Reformation 
ibfciS^**' there was placed a pulpit, where the clergy 
**®°* of the neighbourhood came from time to time, 

and were permitted without obstruction to lecture the 
people upon submission. Among others, came Matthew 
Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
^^ mounting into the oak, advised them to leave off their 
enterprise," or, if they refused, at all events not " to 
waste their victuals,*' nor ^^ to make the public good a 
pretext for private revenge." The magistrates and 
other local authorities were powerless. In London, as 
we have seen, the Protector could not resolve on any 
distinct course of action. Of the Norfolk insurgents 
he was beheved distinctly to approve, and even to have 
been in private communication with their leaders.^ 

1 B«fbre censoring Somereet for what he did not do, one onght to he ahle 
to judge what he was able to do; and before blaming his communications, 
one ought to know what they were. It is certain, however, that, when the 
insurrection was put down, he pardoned and dismissed mnny prisoners who 
were sent to London for trial. Ket himself was not punished till after 
the dttke*8 deposition from the Protectorate, and his leniency was approved 
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For several weeks they were unmolested. The city 
of Norwich was free to them to come and go. The 
mayor himself, partly by compulsion, had sate tim Mayor of 

•Jl tr X • • X J .!_ 1 J Norwich site 

with Ket as joint assessor under the oak, and withKetu 
had been obeyed when he advised modern- m. *"^ 
tion. The ultimate intention, so iar as the people had 
formed an intention, was to give a lesson to Theoi^Mof 
the gentlemen and to reform the local abuses, merely looai 
They had no thought, like the western rebels, i^nt. 
of moving on London, or moving anywhere. They 
were in pennanent session on Household Hill, and 
there they seemed likely to remain as long as there 
were sheep left to be eaten and landowners to be pun- 
ished. 

At last, on the 31st of July, a herald appeared at the 
oak, bidding all the people, in the king's Thaoouncn 
name, depart to their houses, and for all that SJhl^** 
they had done promising, without exception, a J^Jpuf i5m 
free and entire pardon. The people shouted, *"*«*^- 
God save the king. They had lived a month at free 
quarters, they had given a lesson to the gentlemen, who 
had seen that the government could not protect them ; 
the pardon was a sanction to their enterprise, which 

and perhaps advised by Latimer. The following letter of Sir Anthony 
Aacher to Cecil, written on the 10th of September, shows the feeling with 
which the aristocratic party regarded both Latimer and Somerset: — 

** Under pretence of simplicity there may rest much mischief, and so I 
fear there doth in these men called Commonwealths, and their adherents. 
To declare unto yon the state of the gentlemen — I mean as well the 
greatest as the lowest — I assure you they are in such doubts that almost 
they dare touch none of them, not for that they are afhiid of them, but ibr 
that some of them have been sent up and come away without punishment 
And that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hath gotten the pardon of others, 
and so they speak manifestly, that I may well gather some of them to be 
in jealousy of my Lord's friendnhip; and, to be plain, think my Lord's 
Grace rather to will the decay of the gentlemen than otherwise. Thera 
was never none that ever spake as vilely as these called Common wealths 
does.** — MS, DometHe, Edward VL Vol. VIU. State Paper Office. 
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might now fitly end. Undoubtedly, had the rising 
terminated thus, the Commons would have gained what 
Ketoon- they desired. Ket, however, stood upon the 
SXc^M word. " Pardon," he said, was for offenders, 
jS^i^uLf* and they were no offenders, but good servants 
^**^^' of the commonwealth. 

The herald replied that he was a traitor, and ofiered 
to arrest him. The people thought they were betrayed, 
and in the midst of wild cries and uproar the mayor 
drew off into the town, taking the herald with him, 
Thedfcipute and the gates were closed. This was taken 

1«mI* toft ^ ii»i» A«i 

fight, Mid the at once as a declaration of war. A sinsle 
Norwich. night served tor the preparations, and the 
next morning Norwich was assaulted. So fierce and 
resolute the people were, that boys and young lads 
pulled the arrows out of their flesh when wounded, 
and gave them to their own archers to return upon the 
citizens. After being repulsed again and again, a 
storming party at last made their way through the river 
over a weedc spot in the walls, and the town was taken. 

Regular armies under the circumstances of the now 
victorious rebels are not always to be restrained, — an 
English mob was still able to be moderate. The Nor- 
wich citizens had not been oppressors of the poor, and 
plunder was neither permitted nor attempted. Tlie 
guns and ammunition only were carried off to the camp. 
The herald attempted to address the people in the 
market-place, but they bade him begone. Such of the 
inhabitants as they suspected they detained as prisoners, 
and withdrew to their quarters. 

By this time the council were moving. The Pro- 
tector proposed at first to go himself into Norfolk ; ^ 
but either he was distrusted by the others, or preferred 

1 CoUon, MS. Veqxuian, F. 8 
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to leave the odium of severe measures to them. 
Nortliampton w^as selected to lead ; and it is lom North 

ftmptoD.with 

to be noticed that no reliance could be placed ■ v^^j of 

*■ nobiMBeii 

on levies of troops raised in the ordinary way ; and ge|»«ie- 
Lord Sheffield, Lord Wentworth, Sir An- to Norfolk. 
thony Denny, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Com- 
wallis, and other members of the Privv Council, went 
with him ; and their force was composed of the per- 
sonal retinues of the lords and gentlemen, with a com* 
pany of Italians. 

The Norwich citizens, by this time alarmed at the 
humour of their neighbours, received them Theyentsr 

, -_ , ^ ,' - , Norwich, 

eairerly, Northampton took the command where th« 
kA the town, and the gates were again closed, t^k them. 
The next morning the fighting recommenced, tlie Ital- 
ians being first engaged ; and an Italian officer being 
taken prisoner, with the same national hatred of for- 
eigners which appeared in Devonshire, he was carried 
up to Mousehold, stripped naked, and hung. The 
insurgents having the advantage, brought their cannon 
dose to the walls. In the night, under cover of a 
heavy fire, they attempted an assault ; and though they 
failed, and lost three hundred men, they fought so res- 
olutely and desperately, that Northampton renewed 
the offer which hud been sent by the herald of a free 
pardon. 

But the blood of the Commons was now up for bat- 
tle. They had formed larger views in the weakness 
of the government. They replied that they had not 
taken up arms against the king, but they would save 
the commonwealth and the king from bad advisers, and 
they would do it or die in the quarrel. Again the next 
day they stormed up to the walls. Struck Thed^ii 
down on all sides, they pressed dauntlessly ****»» '»^«^ 
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on; a hundred and forty fell dead on the ramparts, 
and then Ket forced his way into Norwich, a second 
lord siMf- tin^c victorious. Sheffield was killed, Com- 
uuJdfand walHs was taken, Northampton and his other 
^'iJ^r companions fled for their lives. In the con- 
ugadtoflj. fQsjQn some buildings were set on fire, and as 
a punishment to the inhabitants for having taken part 
against them, the rebels this time plundered the houses 
of some of the more wealthy citizens. But they re- 
pented of having discredited their cause. The prop- 
erty which had been taken was made up afterwards in 
bundles, and flung contemptuously into the shops of 
the owners. 

Parallel to this misfortune came the news that Henry 
TheProtec- ^^ Finance in person had at last entered the 
^ijSuh^ Boullonnaise, and that there was a fresh ris- 
S'ln^ing" ^"g ^" Yorkshire, to which Russell's success 
■*****"^» in Devonshire was the only counterpoise. It 
was characteristic of the administration of Somerset 
that, with half England in flames, and the other half 
disaffected, and now openly at war with the most pow- 
erftil nation on the jContinent, he was still meditating 
an invasion of Scotland. Of the Lanzknechts who 
had been brought over, some were in the west with 
Russell. The rest had been marched northwards un- 
der the command of the Earl of Warwick. But the 
defeat of Northampton made further perseverance in 
this direction impossible. Scotland was at last relin- 
Butthe quished, left to itself, or to France. Orders 
•dftwthat"" were sent to Rutland, who was at Berwick, 
nov^^ to cross the Tweed with such forces as he 
****^**^* had with him, to level the works at Had- 
dington, and, leaving there the bodies of thousands of 
men, and the hundreds of thousands of pounds which 
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had been spent upon the fortifications, to bring off the 
garrison. Wan^'ick^s destination was changed to Nor- 
wich, where he was ordered to proceed without delay. 
The German troops were to follow him by forced 
marches. 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was now passing into 
prominence ; he was the son of Edward Dud- TheBariof 
ley, who had been the instrument of the op- i^*'^'j5Li*to 
pressions of Henry VII., who, on the, acces- JJJJlJ^**^ 
sion of Henry VIII., had taken part in a Norfolk, 
treasonable attempt to secure the person of the young 
king, and had died on the scaffold. The faults of the 
fiither had not been visited on the son. John Dudley 
was employed early in the public service. He had 
distinguished himself as a soldier, a diplomatist, and as 
an admiral. As Lord Lisle, a title given to him by 
Henry, he had commanded the English fleet at Spit- 
head at the time of the French invasion of 1645, and 
he was second in command under Somerset at Mussel- 
burgh. Perfectly free from vague enthusiasm, in his 
&ults and in his virtues he was alike distinguished 
from the Protector. Shrewd, silent, cunning, and 
plausible, he had avoided open collision with the uncle 
of the king ; he had been employed on the northern 
Border, where ho had done his own work skilfully ; and 
if he had opposed Somerset's imprudent schemes, he had 
submitted, like the rest, as long as submission was pos- 
sible. He had the art of gaining influence by aflect- 
ing to disclaim a desire for it ; and in his letters, of 
which many remain in the State Paper Office, there 
is a tone of studied moderation, a seeming disinter- 
estedness, a thoughtful anxiety for others. With some- 
thing of the reality, something of the affectation of 
high quaUties, with great personal courage, and a cool- 
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ness which* never allowed him to be off his guard, he 
had a character well fitted to impose on others, be- 
cause, first of all, it is likely that he had imposed upon 
himself. 

The news of the change in his destination, and of 
Warwick the causcs of it, reached him about the 10th 
command of August at Warwick, He wrote imme- 
with North- diatcly to Cecil to entreat that Northampton 
derwho^ha might remain in the chief command. ^^Lord 

Is raadv to 

Northampton," he said, '^ by misfortune hath 



received discomfort enough, and haply this might give 
him occasion to think himself utterly discredited, and 
so for ever discourage him. I shall be as glad, for my 
part, to join with him, yea, and with all my heart to 
serve under him, as I would be to have the whole 
authority myself. I would wish that no man, for one 
mischance or evil hap, to which all be subject, should 
be utterly abject." ^ Without waiting for an answer, 
and leaving the Germans to follow, he hastened to 
Cambridge, whither Northampton had retired, taking 
with him his sons Lord Ambrose and Lord Robert, 
Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Marmaduke Constable, and 
SUk!^^ a few other gentlemen. Rallying the re- 
of North- mains of Northampton's force, he made at 

ampton's * 

ftww»» and once for Norfolk. He reached Wymondham 
Ewwich. on the 22d of August ; on the 23d he was 
before the gates of Norwich ; and for the third time 
Norroy Herald carried in the ofier of a free pardon, 
with an intimation that it was made for the last time* 
Ket had at length learnt some degree of prudence, 
A i>ardon is ^^^ was inclined to be satisfied with his sue* 
totlTewSta! c«8s- He allowed the herald to read the 
to^iS^to** proclamation in all parts of the town and 
*•***'•• camp, he himself standing at his side; and 

I Warwick to Cedl: Tjrtler, Vol. I. p. 1»8. 
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he had made up his mind to return with him and have 
an interview with Warwick, when an nnlucky urchin 
who was present flung himself into an English atti- 
tude of impertinence, " with words as unseemly as his 
gesture was filthy." ^ Some one, perhaps a servant of 
the herald, levelled his harquebuse, and shot ^^ that 
ungracious boy through the body." A cut An accident 
with a whip might have been endured or ap- suspiekm or 
proved ; at the needless murder shouts arose »nd they * 
on all sides of treacher}'. In vain Ket at- figbtuoat. 
tempted to appease the exasperation. He could not^ 
pacify the people, and he would not leave them. The 
herald retired from the city alone, and the chance of a 
Moodless termination of the rising was at an end. 

The rebels, after the second capture of Norwich, 
bad retained possession of it. Warwick instantly ad- 
vanced. The gates were blown open, and he forced 
his way into the market-place, where sixty men, who 
were taken prisoners, were hanged on the spot. The 
insurgents, however, on their side, were not S^'^^jl^ 
idle. A number of them, making? the cir- j'H"**?'.*"? 

n y 11 . 11 . . ^® ** ftdTl«ed 

cult of the walls, mtercepted the ammunition towtroatj 
waggons in the rear, and carried them oflF to Mouse- 
hold. The cannon were in front, and were placed at 
the north gate ; but, with little or no powder, they 
were almost useless ; and another party of the insur- 
gents, with picked marksmen among them, charged up 
to the batteries, swept them clear of men by a well- 
aimed shot from a culverin, and carried off the guns 
in triamph. 

Another storm of the city now seemed imminent. 
The force that Warwick had with him was the same 
which had been already defeated; a panic spread 
1 Holinshed. 
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among them, and Warwick was urged to abandon the 
town — to retreat, and wait for reinforcements. But 
he knew that two days, at the furthest, would now 
bring them, and he would take the chances of the 
interval. Death, he said, was better than dishonour. 
But he re- He would uot Icave Norwich till he had 
toputdoim either put down the rebellion or lost his life. 
tk)nor"dir" But 80 imminent appeared the peril at that 
moment, that he and the other knights and gentlemen 
drew their swords and kissed each other's blades, 
"according to ancient custom used among men of 
war in times of great danger.*' ^ 

Happily for Warwick, the rebels did not instantly 
TheOerman foUow up their succcss, and in losing the 
m*«i^riSi moment they lost all. On the 26th the 
Md heSutf Germans came up, and he was safe. The 
^eJ^^ofTh^ next morning, by a side movement, he cut 
nbeicunp. ^g* ^j^^ camp from their provisions. They 
were left " with but water to drink, and fain to eat 
their meat without bread ; " * and on the 27th the 
whole body, perhaps 16,000 strong, broke up from 
Household, set fire to their cabins, and, covered by 
the smoke, came down from their high ground into 
Duffindale.^ They had made up their minds to fight 
a decisive action, and they chose a ground where all 

1 Holtnshed, writing from the report of eye-witnesses, 
s Council to Wotton : MS. French, Edward VI. bundle 8. 
* Relying, it was said, on a fantastic prophecy — 

The conntry groffii, Hob« Dick, and Hkk« 

With clubs and clouted shoon, 
Shall flU up Dufflndale with blood 

Of slanghtenkl bodies soon. 

The extent to which wild ** skimble skamble " prophecies had extended 
througli Enf^laod, and really aflected nieii*s conduct, fonns at once one of 
the most peculiar features of the time, and one of the greatest difficulties in 
nnderxtandiiig it. In Wycherley*s Cbn/emoii, given above, it was said 
that Norfolk was rich in prophets, and several were known to be in Ket*t . 
camp. 
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advantages of irregular levies against regtlar troops 
were lost. 

On iiie morning of the 27th they were drawn np in 
open fields where Warwick could attack at Thewbeis 
his pleasure. Before .the first shot was fired h?w muT*" 
he sent Sir Thomas Palmer forward, not now Sttie'^fiw 
to oflFer a general pardon, for he saw that sue- ***• ^*'^' 
cess was in his hand, but excepting only one or two 
persons. The message was received with a shout of 
refusal. The rebels opened the action with whereth^ 
a round from their cannon which struck SSla?e* 
down the royal standard; but never for a ***^'*^ 
moment had they a chance of victory ; the sustained 
fire of the Lanzknechts threw their dense and unor- 
ganized masses into rapid confusion. As they wavered, 
Warwick's horse were in the midst of them, and the 
fields were covered instantly with a scattered and fly- 
ing crowd. Ket rode for his life, and for the time 
escaped ; the rest fulfilled the misleading prophecy, and 
for three miles strewed Duffindaie with their 3500 m**!! 
bodies: 3500 were cut down; one rarely ^•"'""•*- 
hears of ** wounded," on these occasions, except among 
the victors.^ A few only stood their ground ; and, 
seeing that flight was death, and that death was the 
worst that they had to fear, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. They made a barricade of carts and waggons, 
and with some heavy guns in the midst of them, pre- 
pared to fight to the last. Warwick respected their 
courage, and offered them a pardon. They some, who 
had an impression he had brought down a ground, sop. 
barrel full of ropes and halters, and that they piiLmen, 

1 The conncil, in a letter to Doctor Wotton, at Paris, gives the nnmber 
of killed at '' about a Uiousand.** — French M88. bundle 8, Stote Paper 
Office. Holinshed, however, professed to hare taken pains to inform him- 
self oxactly, and the council would, perhaps, make the least of an unfor- 
tunate business. 
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on condition wcFC to be made over to the mercies of the 
ures •houid gentlemen. They said they would submit if 
their lives were really to be spared ; but they 
would ** rather die like men than be strangled at the 
pleasure of their enemies." Warwick declined to par- 
ley. He brought up the Germans with levelled match- 
locks, and they threw down their arms and surrendered. 
In this last party were some of the ringleaders of the 
movement. He was urged to make an example of 
them ; but he insisted that he must keep his promise. 
Either from policy or from good feeling he was disin- 
clined to severity. " Pitying their case," he said, " that 
measure must be used in all things ; " and when the 
fighting was over, the executions, considering the times 
and the provocation, were not numerous. Ket and his 
Ketandhis brother William were soon after taken and 
taken, and sout to Loudou to bc examined by the council. 

sent to Lon- . _ , i i • 

don, A gunner, two of the prophets, and six more 

were hanged on the Oak of Reformation ; and from 
Sir Anthony Aucher's letter^ it appears that there 
were other prisoners whom the Protector released. In 
the autumn (but not till the change, which I shall 
presently describe, had taken place in the Government) 
the Kets were returned to their own county for punish- 
matd""-**" ^^^^' Robert was hung in chains on Nor- 
•cuted. wich Castle ; William on the church tower at 
Wymondham. So ended the Norfolk rebellion, re- 
markable among other things for the order which was 
observed among the people daring the seven weeks of 
lawlessness. 

The rising in Yorkshire was at an end also, having 
ArMncin ^^^^ ^® ^^ ^^^ ^^ * ^®88 serious kind. 
Yorkahke, xhcro, too, a prophecy had gone abroad 
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"Tliat there should no king reiVn in Eng- wuchtopnt 

^ ^ " down more 

land ; that the noblemen and gentlemen e^>y- 
should be destroyed; the realm to be ruled by four 
governors, to be elected by the commons holding a 
parliament; the commotion to begin at the south 
and the north seas.'*^ 

The south having risen, the north followed. At one 
time as many as three thousand men were in arms, and 
three or four gentlemen were murdered. But the 
force of the county was able and willing to keep the 
peace. The rioters were put down, and the leaders 
disposed of. 

Thus with cost and difficulty internal peace was re- 
stored. But a success which involved the Thewbei- 
destruction of ten thousand brave Englishmen S^SS^* 
by the arms of foreigners, added little either ?ait S^nSt* 
to the credit or the popularity of the govern- '•**'*"***^- 
ment, while it had consumed the whole sum which had 
been voted by ParUament beyond the private advances 
of the council, and an unknown sum which was ex* 
tracted in the course of the summer from the mint.* 
Abroad it was even more difficult to repair the conse- 
quences of Somerset's mistakes. 

It has been mentioned that, at the beginning of the 
summer, Paget was sent to Flanders to make proposals 
to the Emperor for an alliance against France. Had 
the Protector been content to do one thing at a time 
— had he forborne from throwing England into con- 
fusion by precipitate changes in religion, it was prob* 
able that he might have succeeded, and France might 
have been forced to leave Boulogne, and restore the 

1 Holinflhed. 

s Notices remain in the Prwy Council Register of a thousand pounds to 
be spent in one place, eight thousand in another, and so on, of ** moneys 
growing of the mint." 
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Queen of Scots. In Germany the Interim was not 
The Interim making progross, Duke Maurice, on whom 
mSi^prog- Charies most depended, was encouraging his 
SSTu^j. subjects in resistance ; ^ while the Catholics 
were equally unmanageable, threatening excommuni- 
cation, tyrannizing wherever they were strong enough 
and clamouring to Charles to withdraw the few con- 
cessions which he had made.^ In Italy the Pope, 
supported by Finance, still maintained the seceders 
to Bologna. Cardinal del Monte declared, and the 
The Pope French ambassadors echoed, that two thirds 
reinstate the of a couucil, with the couseiit of the Papal 

CouncUat _ . ' n i i • i i» 

Trent, legate, might assuredly alter their place or 

session. If the Emperor was to dictate on a point of 
form, he would dictate next on a point of doctrine. 
The Pope took the same view. The Spanish bishops 
were remaining patiently at Trent. Paul imperiously 
commanded them to relinquish their schismatic and dis- 
obedient attitude, and rejoin their bretliren. 

But the Spanish bishops obeyed a stronger master. 
They received the message with becoming reverence. 
They regretted that they were obliged to entreat his 
Holiness to accept their excuses. His Holiness's sum- 
mons to the council had invited them not to Bologna, 
but to Trent, as the spot the most opportune, on many 

^ Littene Wittenbergft allate sunt significantes conventum habitam 
omnium subditorum Mauritii et Augiuti Ducum, in quo conrenta post 
habitam deliberationem ipsum Mauritium concionatoribus accitis,ordinibiia 
omnibus prsRsentibus denunciasse nt porro pergerent in suis ministeriis, 
populo veritatem ut hactenus prodicare, et sacramenta rite administrare; 
nee quicquam intermitterent quod ad veram pietatem facere et ad sunm 
officium pertinere existiment Sibi cure ftiturum ut ab oowi ▼iolentift tud 
sint — Metn populi a se defecturi ad religionem se componit et adsimulat, 
cum ezperiatur omnes abhorrere ab Interim redpiendo. — Mont to the Pro- 
tector, June 15: MS. Germany^ Edward VI. bundle 1. 

9 Episcopi ubique loconim ubi potentl& supemnt omnem pietatem ezter- 
minant. Multas turbas ooncitant et dira interminantur. — Ibid. 
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grounds, for the settlement of religion. They were 
waiting, and would wait with meekness, till their breth- 
ren should return to them.^ The Pope was obstinate. 
The bishops were obstinate. Paul now desired to have 
the council at Rome, and the sittings at which he 
Bologna came to an end; "but the evil- iSSS^^ 
omened phantom at Trent continued to draw ^^^' 
to it the timid and anxious eyes of Christendom, like a 
fiery portent in the sky," ^ Political complications, at 
the same time, combined more and more to unite the 
French and Papal interests against the Imperial. Gon- 
zaga continued to hold Piacenza. Octavio ThoPapm* 
Famese, Duke of Parma, and son-in-law of » q^^^ 
the Emperor, in the hope, perhaps, of .re- i^^^pu. 
covering his patrimony, was falling oflF from ******** 
the Pope, who was his grandfather, and attaching his 
fortunes to Charles. The Pope, indignant at his diso- 
bedience, himself sent troops into Parma, and took pos- 
session of it. Farnese failing in an attempt to drive 
them out, applied to Gonzaga. Gonzaga told him that 
Parma should be his if he would hold it as a fief of 
the Empire, and Farnese inclined to consent. 

The occupation of the duchy by an Imperial force 
would be accepted by France, it was well TheEmpoor 
known, as a declaration of war. The Em- Tt ww'^with 
peror had made up his mind, therefore, to ''"**• 
accept the quarrel, and the advances of England were 
likely to be heard with favour. Paget was instructed 
to " decypher the Emperour," make out his intentions, 
and do his best to help the war forward, ^tta 
The almost forgotten proposal to give him directed to 
Mary for a wife might be renewed ; or else Engiwii 
Mary, if he preferred it, might maiTy the bim. 

1 Pallavidno. * Ibid. 

VOL. V. 14 
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Prince of Portugal, and in either case Boulogne might 
be nmde over with her as a marriage portion. At any 
rate, Boulogne might be comprehended as part of the 
English dominions in the treaty already existing, which 
bound England and the Emperor mutually to assist 
each other in case of invasion.^ 

At the outset of his embassy, Paget reported favour- 
The Emperor able progTess. The Emperor, he said, must 

had thought i. j • x \ n 

of consent- Very soou be driven to war, and, tor a cor- 
ouVrSak of* responding advantage, might consent to take 
inEl^undr cliarge of Boulogne. In fact, he was san- 
guine of obtaining Charles's support on favoura- 
ble terms when the insurrection in England began. 
Then at once all was changed. The Emperor, who, 
under no circumstances, would have connected him- 
self with the English government except for imme- 
diate convenience, saw at once that he would gain no 
strength by the alliance, and would only embarrass 
himself. In vain Paget was directed to make the least 
of the disturbances.^ In vain he was told to affect 
indifference about Boulogne, and to hint that it might 
be convenient to relinquish it to France. So accom- 
plished a diplomatist as Paget could only despise the 
When the tricks which he was ordered to practise ; ' 
were in- and the Emperor, too well informed of the 
broken off; state of England to be the dupe of a shal- 
low artifice, broke oflf the negotiations abruptly.* 

1 Paget to the Protector, June 30: MS. Germany^ bundle 1, State Paper 
Office. 

s Council to Paget, July 4: MS, n)id. 

» Paget to Petre, July 8: MS, Ibid. 

4 " Alas, Mr. Secretary, we must not think that heaven is here, but that 
we live in a world. It is a wonderful matter to hear what brutes run abroad 
here of your things at home, which killeth my heart to hear. And I wot 
not what to say to them, because I know them to be true. And they be so 
well known here in every man's mouth, as you know them at the court, and 
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After 80 grave a failure, the step which prudence 
would have dictated would have been to do, in fact, 
what Paget had been told insincerely to suggest ; that 
is, to come to terms with France, and give up Bou- 
logne. Three years were already gone of the eight 
for which England was to keep it, and France would 
have acquiesced in some moderately favourable ar- 
rangement with respect to the debts for which it was 
held in security. If the Protector could not bring 
himself to part with it before the time, then, at least, 
he was bound to take care that it was adequately gar- 
risoned. But he had allowed France to see that he 
considered himself as little bound to the letter of the 
treaty as themselves. Contrary to express stipulations, 
he had raised new forts in the Bonllonnois, as well as 
at the mouth of the harbour. The neglect of engage- 
ments by the court of Paris may reasonably have ex- 
empted the English from the strict observance of 
them ; but when the Protector had built his ^^d bou- 
forts, he left them half-garrisoned and half- l^puJi'^^d 
supplied, and to the repeated entreaties of jJli^S^'^Jd^ 
the commanders he had returned only petu- ^^^,^ 
lant and angry refusals.^ Although warned ^"^^«- 
of the intentions of the French government, he left 
events to their natural course of disaster, and he had 



I fear me better." —Paget to Petre: MS. Germany^ bundle 1, State Paper 
Office. 

1 ** Also, after the report and declarations of the defaults and lacks re- 
ported to you by such as did survey Boulogne and the pieces there, yon 
would never amend the same defaults. Tou would not suffer Newhaven 
and Blackness (two castles behind Boulogne) to be furnished with men 
and victuals, although yon were advertised of the defaults therein by the 
captains of the same pieces and others, and were thereto advertised by the 
king's council." — Articles against the Protector, printed by Holinshed. 
And compare a letter of Paget to the Protector, dated July 7 : M8. Dimi«$-' 
He, Edward VI. VoL VIII. Sute Paper Office. 
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now to face the consequences of his complicated 
errors. 

On the 20th of July the English ambassador had 
The French au interview with Henry to suggest the ap- 
pretend » pomtmeut of commissiouers to settle dis- 

desire to * _,. __ , , . « . t i 

keep the putes. " The French kmg at that time did 

Esacewith * i • n i --i 

Dgiand. not only assent to the naming of the said 

commissioners, but further said he would continue his 

amity and friendship with the King's Majesty;" and 

as for war, he said, ^^par la foye de gentilhomme [on 

the honour of a gentleman], I will make none, but I 

will first give my good brother warning by word of 

mouth." ^ Within a day or two of that interview, the 

resolution was taken to use the opportunity of the 

TheBou- English rebellions. French troops at the 

logne front- *^ . i • • i ^ t% 

ler in never- Very time wcrc ' driving cattle on the Jdou- 
inT»ded. logne frontier, and on threat of reprisals, 
answered scornfully that " for every bullock or sheep 
taken wheresoever it was, they would take again of 
Englishmen twenty; and that for every man slain 
they would slay forty," — '' an answer," the English 
council exclaimed, " of a tyrant or Turk, and not o£ 
A French * Christian prince."^ A fleet suddenly left 
o^erosSS^*" the Seine at the beginning of August, and 
and Jersey ; j^ade a dash at Guernsey and Jersey. Ac- 
cording to the French accounts, they were merely 
in pursuit of English privateers, which they encoun- 
tered and half destroyed ; ^ according to the English, 
they intended to surprise the islands, and met a serious 
defeat there.* Following up his first blow, Henry 

1 The Cotmcil to Sir Philip Hobj: MS. Germany^ bundle 1, SUte Paper 
Office, 
a llie Council to Wotton: MS. France^ bundle 8, State Paper Office. 
» De Thou, lib. VI. 
^ ^ The French king, to take the King*s Majesty unprovided, suddeoly 
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informed the ambassadors that he intended to be his 
own commissioner. He went down to Mot- j^^^ the 
treul, where troops had been silently col- SUScS'in 
lected, and passed in person into the Boullon- E^^»n 
nois. Besides Boulogne proper, the English ™BoaLSn- 
had now five detached works in the adjoining °®*"' 
district : one at Bullenberg, on the hill at the back of 
the town; another at Ambletiie, where there was a 
tidal harbour ; a third called Newhaven, at the mouth 
of the Boulogne river ; a fourth, Blackness, a little 
inland ; and the fifth and most important, on the high 
ground between Boulogne and Ambletue, called the 
Almain camp. This last was the key to the other four. 
The governor and the captain of the artillery had been 
bribed, and on Henry's summons, surrendered on the 
spot. Ambletue, Newhaven, and Blackness Theouuyjng 
fell one after the other in rapid succession. SffJJSSStJJ 
Bullenberg was thought by its commander, ***® ®'**®'* 
Sir Henry Palmer,^ to be untenable when the rest were 
gone. He applied to the Governor of Boulogne, Lord 
CHnton, for leave to abandon it, and with Clinton's 
consent levelled the walls, blew up the castle, and 
withdrew with his men and guns into the town;* 

set forth &n army to the sea, and with the same attempted to surprise the 
isles of Guernsey and Jersey, and such of hit Majesty's ships as were there, 
and were beaten from them with small honour and no small loss of his 
men/' — Council to Wotton : MS. France^ bundle 8, State Paper Office. 

i Calais MS8. State Paper Office. 

* For which Sir Henry Palmer was degraded and Clinton received a rep- 
rimand. The home government ** could not but marvel that they would 
assent, by their common agreement in council, to the abandoning and rais- 
ing of the King's Majesty's fort of Bullenberg, upon the vague fear and 
faint-hearted hearsay of the captains and others of that fort, and without 
any apparent or imminent peril. They could not but be sorry to under- 
stand that Englishmen such as have had some experience of the wars, 
should be so faint-hearted that they durst not look their enemies in the 
£ice, but would, after such dishonourable sort, both forget their duties and 
give over his Majesty's pieces.*' — The Council to Clinton: Ibid. 
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while Henry approached at leisure to Boulogne itself^ 
to revenge, as was supposed, by an immediate assault, 
his night defeat when Dauphin by Lord Poynings* 
By this time, however, the season was growing late ; 
the garrison was strengthened by the troops brought in 
from Bullenberg, and the vast batteries raised by 
Henry VHI. would perhaps enable Clinton to protract 
his defence into the winter. The capture of the forts 
gave the French the command of the country. No 
supplies of any kind could be introduced from Eng- 
land unless escorted by ships of war ; and contenting 
himself with leaving galleys in Ambletue, and gar- 
A fleet of risons on all sides, which made the blockade 
jeys^watch complctc, the Frcuch king withdrew for a 
theSSwup. few months, well assured that, with the ap- 
. preaching spring, Boulogne must inevitably be his. 
Bullenberg cut the garrison off from the Boullonnois. 
trench Their cattle were gone. They had neither 
occupy the wood nor turf for fuel, nor means of obtain- 
slptemb^. ^"S ^'' ^^^ entire population of the town 
tegSe^iJob- depended on England for its daily supplies, 
pfSdfor**u« '^l^ch the Ambletue galleys were ever on 
SgiJSd^^'' the watch to seize. The English council 
OTij be*1S. could not disguise from themselves the na- 
S^m^ ture of the situation.^ On their part they 
resseii. could ouly reply with a formal declaration of 
war. Their spirit had not sunk to a tacit endurance 
of invasion under the name of peace ; they recalled 
their ambassadors ; and, for ^^ their late manifold inju- 
ries, and also for that, contrary to honour, &ith, and 
godliness, the French king had taken away the young 
Scottish queen, the King's Majesty's espouse, by which 

1 The CouDcil to Sir Philip Uoby : MS, Germany, bundle 1, State Paper 
Office. 
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marriage the realms of England and Scotland should 
have been united in perpetual peace," " they 

,., . . 1111. 1 11 1 . 1 TheBngltah 

did mtimate and declare him and all his sub- govemmeDt 
jects to be enemies of the King's Majesty of 
England." 

Such was the result of an administration of some- 
thing less than three years by the Duke of Somerset. 
He had found the country at peace, recruiting itself 
after a long and exhausting war. The stnig- ^he baianM 
gle which he had reopened had cost, with JdminutS^ 
the commotions of the summer, almost a SSJof*** 
million and a half, when the regular revenue ^"<*"^ 
was but 300,000Z., and of that sum a third was wasted 
on the expenses of the household. The confiscated 
church lands, intended to have been sold for public 
purposes, had been made away with, and the ex- 
chequer had been supplied by loans at interest of thir- 
teen and fourteen per cent., and by a steadily main- 
tained drain upon the currency. In return for the 
outlay, he had to show Scotland utterly lost, the Im- 
perial alliance trifled away, the people at home mu- 
tinous, a rebellion extinguished by foreign mercenaries 
in which ten thousand lives had been lost, the French 
conquests held by Henry VIII. as a guarantee for a 
repudiated debt on the point of being wrested from 
his hands, and of the two million crowns due for them, 
but a small fraction likely now to be forthcoming; 
finally, formal war, with its coming obligations and 
uncertainties. 

The blame was not wholly his. The Protector's 
power was probably less than it seemed to be, and 
the ill-will and perhaps the rival schemes of others 
may have thwarted projects in themselves feasible. 
Tet it may be doubted whether, if he had been 
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wholly free to pursue his own way, his blunders would 
not have been even more considerable; and by contem- 
porary statesmen delicate allowances were not likely to 
be made for a ruler who had grasped at an authority 
which had not been intended for him, and had ob- 
tained it under conditions which he had violated. His 
intentions had been good, but there were so many of 
them, that he was betrayed by their very number. He 
was popular with the multitude, for he was the de- 
fender of the poor against the rich ; but the magnifi- 
cent weakness of his character had aimed at achieve- 
ments beyond his ability. He had attempted the 
work of a giant with the strength of a woman, and in 
his failures he was passionate and unmanageable ; while 
the princely name and the princely splendour which he 
afiected, the vast fortune which he had amassed amidst 
the ruin of the national finances, and the palace which 
was rising before the eyes of the world amidst the 
national defeats and misfortunes, combined to embitter 
the irritation with which the council regarded him. 

In the presence, therefore, of the fruits of Somerset's 
bad management, it is idle to look for the causes of his 
deposition from power in private intrigue or personal 
ambition. Both intrigue and ambition there may have 
been ; but, assuredly, the remaining executors of the 
will of Henry VHI. would have been as negligent aa 
Somerset was incapable, if they had allowed the inter- 
ests of the nation to remain any longer in his hands. 
He had been sworn to act in no matter of importance 
without their advice and consent ; he had acted alone, 
— he had not sought their advice, and he would not 
listen to their remonstrances, and the consequences 
were before them, Warwick, Southampton, Russell, 
Herbert, St, John, Arundel, Paget, might possibly 
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govern no better, but they had not failed as yet, and 
Somerset had failed. Their advice, if taken in time, 
would have saved Boulogne and perhaps prevented the 
rebellion ; and whether others were fit or The Protec- 
unfit, the existing state of England was a ahownhim- 
fatal testimony of the incapacity of the Pro- capable ad- 
tector. The council therefore resolved to the council' 
interfere. The motives which determined interibre. 
them they expressed for themselves in a memorandum 
which they thought well to lay before the Emperor. 

"The late king," they said, "did constitute and 
appoint sixteen of his Highness's councillors, October. 
whom he especially trusted, his executors, pii^J'*their 
and willed that those sixteen, using the ad- SngthViie 
vice of certain others appointed to assist ^^p*~'- 
them, should not only have the government of the 
King's Majesty's person during his tender years, but 
also the rule of the whole realm and the managing of 
all his Majesty's weighty afiairs during the same time ; 
which will, after the death of our said late master, was 
accepted and sworn unto by all the executors. The 
Duke of Somerset nevertheless, then Earl of Hertford, 
not contented with the place of Councillor whereunto 
he was called, sought by all the ways and means he 
could de\ise to rule, and in the end, for that he was 
one of the executors, uncle also to the King's Majesty 
by the mother's side, by much labour and such other 
means as he used, obtained to have the highest place 
in council,^ and to have the title and name of Gov- 

1 In a rough draft of this memorandam among the council records, 
Somerset's election to the Protectorate is ascribed less absolutely to his own 
exertions. '* llie Lords considering that it should be expedient to have 
one, as It were, a mouth for the rest, to whom all such as had to do with 
the whole body of the council might resort, after some consultation, cho!*e 
by their common agreement the Duke of Somerset.^' — MS. JhrnetUc^ 
Edward VI. Vol. IX. State Paper Office. 
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emor of his Majesty's most royal person and Protector 
of his Highnesses realm and dominions — with tliis 
condition notwithstanding, that he should do nothing 
touching the state of the affairs of his Highness with- 
The Proteo. out the advice of the rest of the council or 

tor havlug 

promiwd to the more part of them, which to perform he 
th«ir adTice, faithfully promised and swore in open coun- 
cil. And yet nevertheless he had been never so little 
while in that room, but, contrary to his said promise, 
he began to do things of most weight and importance, 
yea, all things in effect, by himself, without calling any 
of the council thereunto. And if for manners' sake 
Had acted on ^^ Called any man, all was one, for he would 
]S^?nt, order the matter as pleased himself, refusing 
fSid tolT t<^ ^^^^ ^"y man's reason but his own ; and 
^Te^he" *** ^n short time became so haught and arrogant, 
**P*°*®°* that he sticked not in open council to taunt 
such of us as frankly spake their opinions in matters, so 
far beyond the limits of reason as is not to be declared. 
Which thing perceived, we did both all together openly, 
and every one of us or the more part of us apart, often- 
times gently exhort him to remember his promise ; but 
all hath not prevailed. The success of his government 
hath been such as there is no true-hearted Englishman 
that lamenteth not in his heart that ever he bare rule 
in the realm. As we have devised with him for the 
preservation of his Majesty's person and honour, so 
iDoonw- hath he, by continuing in his wilfulness and 
SS'throin insolency, wrought the contrary, setting forth 
litofiUSi?^ such proclamations and devices as whereby 
roctiott. ^YiQ commons of the realm have grown to 
such a liberty and boldness that they sticked not to 
i^bel and rise in sundry places of the realm in great 
numbers, with such uproars and tumults, as not only 
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the King's Majesty was in great danger, but also the 
realm brought to great trouble and hindrance: of 
which tumults, as the said duke was indeed the very 
original and beginning, so did he mind to use the like 
again, entertaining the most notablest captains and 
chiefest ringleaders of the said commotions with great 
gifts and rewards, and some also with annual livings,^ — 
leaving in the mean time the King's Majesty's poor 
soldiers unpaid, and his Highness's pieces so unfurnished 
of men, munition, and money, as thereby hath not 
only ensued the loss of some of them already, but also 
Boulogne by that means, and the members Hehadau 
about, remaineth at this present in very great Boulogne, 
danger. 

" As for his government at home in other affiiirs, it 
hath been too ill to rehearse, for there fell no hib adminiA- 
oflSce of the King's Majesty's, but either he home had 
sold it for money, or else he bestowed the mpt: he 

/> I . , 1 had set a«ide 

same upon one oi nis own servants, or else the uw ; 
upon some other such as were of his faction, displacing 
sundry honest and grave ministers and officers of his 
Majesty's, putting in others such as he liked in their 
rooms; and, finally, so perverted the whole state of 
the realm as the laws and justice could have no place, 
being all matters ordered and ended by letters and 
commissions from himself contrary to our laws and 
against all order. And albeit by his occasion these 
troubles among us have been great, yet ceased he not 
in the midst of trouble and misery to build for himself 
in four or five places most sumptuously without any 

1 I have not been able to obtain any clear details justifying these 
charges, but in the State correspondence of the month following the in- 
aurrectiun, there are repeated complaints of Somerset's supposed favour for 
the insurgents; and an accusation so speciflc I consider most likely to be 
true. 
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respect or regard in the world, in such sort that, at 
And they length, whcn we saw that counsel could not 

would not o ' 

sitBUiiand prevail, and that his pride grew so fast, we 

submit &QJ \ . yy iJf P i 

longer. thought we could sutter no longer, unless we 
would in effect consent with him in his naughty doings." * 

If allowance be made for passionate colouring and 
the tendency inevitable at such a time to visit on the 
leaders of a party the misdoings of dependents, this 
statement must be accepted as a not unfair account 
of the truth. Too honourable himself to stoop to cor- 
ruption, the Duke of Somerset was profuse in his 
habits, and not too curious, probably, as to the conduct 
of the profligate adventurers who surrounded and flat- 
tered him, and in supplying his necessities took tenfold 
advantage to themselves. 

At first the council had no intention of using vio- 
The flret In- leucc. They intended to remonstrate in res- 
no more than olute language, "and if they could by any 
to keep the meaus havc brought him to reason, to avoid 
which he troublc and slander." ' It was the first week 
admittiHi to in October ; Somerset was at Hampton Court 
tomte. with the king, having with him Cranmer, 

Paget, Cecil, Petre, Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir John 
Thynne. Lord Russell and Sir William Herbert were 
still in the west with the army. In London, of the 
original executors, were Warwick, St. John, South- 
ampton, Sir Edward North, and the two Wottons; 
with them were Rich, Lord Chancellor, Sir Richard 
Southwell, Sir Edward Peckham, and Lord Arundel : 
members all of them of the council, which had been 
also appointed by the will of the late king. 

The lords in London, as Warwick and the rest were 



1 MS. Germany, Edward YI. bundle 1, Stmte Paper Office, 
sibid. 
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called, had dined twice together for a private confer- 
ence,^ when the Protector learnt from some The Proteo- 

, . ^ . « . tor.howeTer, 

quarter that there was a design ot mtertering acomwa 

. . ... T ... . them of 

with him, and, with injudicious irritation, he treason 

11 I . rr^i »(mio«tthe 

resolved to treat them as traitors. The kiug, 
young king was persuaded that there was a conspiracy, 
nominally against the Protector, but really against 
himself.^ A paper was written,^ printed, and scat- 
tered about the streets of London, in which the Privy 
Council was described as "but late from the dung- 
hill," " a sort of them more meet to keep swine than 
to occupy the offices which they do occupy," *' con- 
spiring to the impoverishing and undoing of all the 
commons in tlie realm;" "they had murdered the 
king's subjects," and fearing that the Protector would 
compel a redress of the injuries under which the peo- 
ple suffered, had conspired to kill him first and then 
the king, and " to plant again the doctrine of q^ intending 
the devil and Antichrist of Rome." * Som- i^^rhoX of 
erset himself sent his son Lord Edward Sey- ^^^o^'^pacy* 
mour with letters in the king's name to Russell and 
Herbert, entreating them to come to the And c«ii« on 
rescue of the crown from a conspiracy of uerbertto 
villains with all the force which they could crown, 
raise.^ Inflammatory handbills were dispersed through 
the adjoining towns and villages calling on the peas- 
antry to take arms for the Protector — the people's 

1 Draft of the Memorandum: MS. DometUey Vol. IX. State Paper Office. 

s Directions to the King for a Letter to be addressed to the Lords: Tytier, 
Vol. I. p. 207. 

* By some unknown hand. The signature is Henry A. : Ibid. p. 208. 

^ The writer seemed to fear that the authorities of the city would join 
with the lords. " As for London, called Troy untrue," the paper concludes, 
'* Merlin saith that 23 aldermen of hers shall lose their heads in one day, 
which God grant to be shortly.** 

6 MS. Dometiic, Edward VI. VoL IX. 
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friend;^ a commission was issued under the king's 
He requires ^eal, requiring all liege subjects to rise, " and 
JS2ion to* repair with harness and weapons to Hamp- 
'*"» ton Court to defend the crown." ^ The 

corporation of London were commanded to arm and 
Anddedres despatch a thousaud men, and in a private 
Sin'Sf Lo'Sl letter Somerset ordered the lieutenant of the 
h?m»t^o"u- Tower to admit no member of the council 
•andmeo. within the gates. 

These extraordinary measures were all taken in the 
first few days in October, before the lords had pro- 
ceeded to any open act even of remonstrance. On 
the morning of the 6th, when the handbills, letters, 
The council and commissious were already sent out, the 
hMdoue* council, knowing nothing of any of them, 
met at Ely Place in Holbom, and after a final recon- 
sideration of the state of the country, were mounting 
their horses to go to Hampton Court " in a friendly 
manner, with their ordinary servants" only,' when 
Petre and some other gentlemen rode up to the gates 
to inquire, in the Protector's name, for what purpose 
they were breaking the peace of the country, and to 
warn them that, if they went to the court, they would 

1 " Good people, in the name of God and King Edvard, let ns rise with 
all our power to defend him and the Lord Protector against certain lords 
and gentlemen and chief masters, who would depose the Lord Protector, 
and so endanger the king*s royal person, because we, the poor commons, 
being injured by the extortions of gentlemen, had our pardon this year by 
the mercy of the king and the goodness of the Lord Protector, for whom 
let us fight, for he loveth all just and tme gentlemen which do no extortion, 
and also the poor commonwealth of England.** — Tytler^ Vol. I. p. 210. 

« MS. Domestic, Vol. IX. State Paper OflSce. At the bottom of the 
page is written, ** This is the true copy of the Kjng*s Majesty's commis- 
sion, signed with his Mig'esty's seal and hand, and with the Lord Protec- 
tor's Grace's sign." The date is October 6. Mr. Tytler has printed the 
Commission from another copy, dated October 1, which is a mistake. 

> Privy Council Regitter, Edward VL MS, The Protector's party said 
that they were going armed to seize his person. 
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be arrested as traitors.^ The same morning five hun- 
dred of the duke's men had been furnished with har- 
ness from the royal armoury, besides the usual guard, 
and the palace gates were barricaded. 

Petre, soon satisfied that the Protector was wrong 
and the lords were right, did not return, but The other 
remained and joined them. The rupture SwTin ** 
was made known to the world the same day them, 
by the issue of the duke's commission ; and Shrews- 
bury, Sussex, Wentworth, Mr. Justice Montague, and 
Sir Ralph Sadler, who were in London, took their 
places by the side of the council in support of the re- 
monstrance. The Lord Mayor was summoned, and 
charged on his allegiance to send no men to Hampton 
Court. Circulars were despatched into the TheyUsne 
neighbouring counties, explaining the real hJi®"h*? 
circumstances, and charging the magistrates ^^^^^^J^^^ 
to keep the peace. The lieutenant of the J^JJ?^ 
Tower was required to surrender his charge, ^®'^' 
and complied without resistance. So passed the day 
in London. 

At Hampton Court the Protector waited anxiously 
for his messenger. His proclamation had brought to- 



1 There is some difficulty about the tenns of Petrels message. Part, 
perhaps, was his own information; part the message he was entrusted to 
give. Edward, in his Journal, wyn that Sir William Petre **was sent to 
know for what cause the lords had gathered their powers together, and if 
they meant to talk with the Protector, they should come in a peaceable 
manner." The Protector, in a letter written the following day, said that 
he bad " sent Mr. Petre with such a message, as whereby might bai^e en- 
sued the surety of his Majesty's person, the preservation of his realm and 
subjects." The Privy Council Begister says: "As they were ready to 
have mounted upon their horses they were certainly advertised, as well by 
credible reports of divers gentlemen as by letters subscribed by the hand 
of the said Lord Protector, that he, having some intelligence of their 
lordships' intents, had suddenly raised a power of the commons to the in- 
tent, if theur lordships had come, to have destroyed them." 
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gether a vast crowd of people, but as much, it seemed, 
from curiosity as from any warmer feeling towards him- 
self. The outer quadrangle was thronged with armed 
men, and as evening fell, by the glare of torchlight, 
Edward was brought down across the court and made 
to say to them, — " Good people, I pray you be good 
TheProtec- to US and to our uncle." The Protector him- 
to the people, self tlicu addrcsscd them wildly, passionately, 
hysterically. " He would not fall alone," he said. " If 
he was destroyed, the king would be destroyed — king- 
dom, commonwealth, all would perish together." ^ The 
people listened, but he failed to rouse them to enthu- 
siasm — chiefly, perhaps, because he was saying what 
was not true. His words fell dead ; men might feel 
for him, but they would not rise into insun^ection for 
him. Petre, meanwhile, did not come back, and 
friends brought in dishearteninor news from London. 
And cMTiei After measures so rash as those which he had 
theniKht" vcuturcd, Hamptou Court seemed danger- 
SS^'cilTrTto ^"s ; and at once, in the darkness, he called 
wia(feor. ^^ hoT^e, to bc off iu the, dead of the night 
to Windsor. Edward was suffering from a cough, but 
there was no remedy, he must follow his uncle ; and 
there was haste and scurry, armour clanking, servants 
rushing to and fro, the flashing of lights, and the tramp 
of horses ; in the midst of the confusion, the Duchess 
of Somerset, fearing how matters might go, gathered 
up her jewels, and with some few clothes violently 
crammed together, escaped across the garden to a 
barge, and dropped down the stream to Kew. 

The court reached Windsor before dawn in the au- 
tumn morning. The castle was unprovided with or- 

1 Papers relating to the Protector: MS, Domestic, Edward VI. VoL IX. 
State Paper Office. 
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dinary necessaries, and the king's weak chest suflPered 
heavUy from the wild careless ride.^ The archbishop, 
who would not leave Edward, was with the party; 
and Paget, the truest friend that Somerset had, who 
had so often warned him in vain, remained now at his 
side, to watch over him and prevent liis rashness from 
compromising him fatally. 

The council, hearing in the morning of this last un- 
advised movement, despatched waggons to Thecoundi 
the castle with supplies of food and ftirni- king; 
ture,^ and at the same time wrote to the king to say 
that they had received Sir William Petre's message, 
that they were sorry he should doubt their fidelity, 
and that their only desire was for an improvement in 
the administration. They had endeavoured again and 
again by gentle means to check the extravagances of 
the Duke of Somerset ; and their supposed conspiracy 
was no more than a resolution to discharge the duty 
which his father's will had laid upon them, and to re- 
monstrate more effectually. By the same And to 

1 IT* 1 Paget and 

messenger they sent a letter to Paget and cmnmer, 

-^ . . 1 • -I ^ho were 

Cranmer, protesting against the attitude with the Pro- 
which the Protector had assumed towards plaining 
them, which might lead to dangerous conse- and protest- * 
quences. They had intended nothing but to hifol^duot. 
give advice, and, if necessary, to press their advice ; 
and if he would now dismiss the force which he had 
called out, they were prepared to settle their differ- 
ences with him quietly. Both Sir William Paget and 
the archbishop, however, must be aware of the danger of 
the course on which the Protector seemed to have en- 
tered, and they implored them as they valued their du- 

1 Paget to the CoancO: MS, Domettie^ Vol. IX. State Paper Office. 
a OmncUJUgUUr M8. 
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ties, to use their influence for the safety of the common- 
Thej icBd wealth.^ At the same time they sent a courier 
to Roiseii to Herbert and Russell with explanations, and 
Herbert. "* took frcsh stcps to prevent Somerset's proc- 
lamation for raising the country from taking effect 

The yeomen of the guard were marched to Wind- 
sor, " the lords fearing the rage of the people, so little 
quieted ; " * and the Protector had nothing to fear, 
could he bring himself to relinquish the power which 
he had misused. The distracted state of mind into 
The Protec which hc had fallen is curiously indicated in 

tor Ib QQoer- 

tiOnandagi. the letters and manifestoes which he con- 
otfcnito tinned to issue, and which are full of eras- 
eonditionii. ures, correctious, and after-thoughts.* Pos^ 
sibly he might have acted more wisely, could he but 
have shaken off the ill-omened crew whose fortunes 
would change with his own. Letters between himself 
and the lords crossed and recrossed on the road. On 
the same 7th of October, before the letter of the coun- 
cil to the king was brought in, the duke had written 
to them a second time, apparently wavering. If they 
chose to press matters against him to extremity, he 
said he was prepared to encounter them. If they 
could agree to reasonable conditiorfs, and intended no 
injury to the king, he would make no more difficulties. 
In the evening the messenger came in from London ; 
TheUDRiQ. ^^^ ^he next morning, October 8, Sir Philip 
{JJ^fJJJ^^ Hoby, who had come to Windsor, returned 
thatlSSSS' ^'^^^ ^^^ king's answer, dictated probably by 
SSii^*on Somerset, a private letter of Somerset him- 
both sides, self to Warwick, and another to the cooncil 
from Paget and Cranmer. 

1 The Council to the Lords at Windsor: Ellis, Ist series, Vol. II. 

2 King Edward's Journal 

* In the handwriting of Sir Thomas Smith, who was aoHng as hia 
secretary. — MS. DomuUc^ YoL IX. 
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The first was moderate, apologetic, and intercessory. 
It admitted that the Protector had been indiscreet, but 
all men had faults, and faults could be forgiven. Sir 
Philip Hoby would explain what could not be so read- 
ily written ; but in meantime a list of articles was en- 
closed, which Somerset had signed, containing a dec- 
laration that he had not intended, and did not intend, 
any hurt to the lords ; that if any two of them would 
come to Windsor, and state their wishes to two other 
noblemen to be named by the king, he would submit to 
any terms which, after discussion, should be resolved 
upon, whatever those might be.^ In the letter to War- 
wick the duke declared before God that he had meant 
no harm to him ; nor could he believe that Warwick had 
desired to injure himself. They had been old friends, 
and he appealed to his heart to remember it.^ Paget 
and the archbishop wrote in the same tone. They evi- 
dently felt that the Protector had added seriously to 
the danger of his position by his appeal to the com- 
mons. He would resign his office, they said, but he 
could not place himself in their hands unconditionally. 
Life was sweet, and they must not press him too hard.^ 
Finally, Sir Thomas Smith added another sirThomM 
letter to Petre. The Protector had yielded th»tthei>po- 
to the persuasion of his friends, and would abdicate, 
refuse no reasonable terms. He would re- ^rj^^, 
linquish office, dignity, everjrthing they might that his m^ 
require. He only begged for his life. Such ■pSured. 
an offer ought not to be rejected, ** nor the realm be 
made in one year a double tragedy and a lamentable 
spoil, and a scorning stock of the world." * 

1 The King to flie Lords, October 8: Tytler,yol. I. p. 980. Aitides 
signed bj the Protector: Bamet*i OoUeokmBa, 
« The Protector to Warwick, October 8: Stow. 
« Tytler, Vol. I. p. 223. * Ibid. p. 228. 
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When the Protector was one day inviting the nation 
to take arms for him, and the next was be^ng for his 
life, the causes of his alternate moods cannot be accu* 
A meeting it ratclj traced. On the 8th of October, before 
GDiidiukU, Hoby's arrival, a meeting had been held at 
eoundi the Guildhall, where the lords a second time 
3ty. explained their conduct They assured the 

City that they had no thought of undoing the Refor- 
mation, or of altering the order of religion as now 
established. The next point of importance was the 
answer from Herbert and Russell, who had command 
of the army. 

On learning from Lord Edward Seymour that the 
king^s person was in danger, the generals had pushed 
forward by forced marches to Andover. There, how- 
ever, letters reached them from the council ; and the 
real danger to be feared was not, as they found, from 
a conspiracy of the lords, but from a fresh insurrection 
of the commons on the invitation of Somerset. They 
halted, sent back to Bristol for cannon, called about 
them the gentlemen of Hampshire and Wiltshire, and 
charged them on their lives to put down all assemblies 
of the people. The proclamations were telling in all 
directions. " The country was in such a roar that no 
man wist what to do.'* Barely in time to prevent a 
RuMeiiftod general rising, they fell back on Wilton, 
tt^rftDBwer whcre the peril was most threatening, and 
teotor. sent Lord Edward again to his fiither with 
the following answer : — 

Please rr toue Geace, 

We have received your letter not without great 
mSt^us lamentation and sorrow, to perceive the civil 
Jjj^j;^ dissension which has happened between your 
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Grace and the nobility. A greater plagae "^^'j^ 
could not be sent into this realm from God, tw^nhim- 

Mlf aod Um 

being the next way to make us of conquerors Jonia. 
slaves, and to induce upon us an universal calamity and 
thraldom, which we pray God so to hold his holy hand 
over us as we may never see it. And for answer this 
is to sifirnify that so loner as we thoufi^ht that soiongu 

t 1.1. 1 11111 . • they thought 

the nobinty presently assembled had conspired there wm » 
against the King's Majesty's person, so long ip^iwi the 
we came forward with such company as we h«dcome 
have for the surety of his highness as apper- forced 
taineth. And now having this day received 5?defe5»c5. 
advertisement from the lords, whereby it is given us to 
understand that no hurt or displeasure is meant towards 
the King's Majesty, and as it doth plainly appear unto 
us that they are his Highness's most true and loving 
subjects, meaning no otherwise than as to their duties 
of allegiance may appertain ; so in conclusion it doth 
also appear unto us that this great extremity proceedetb 
only upon private causes between your Grace and 
them. We have, therefore, thought most convenient, 
in the heat of this broil, to levy as great a power as we 
may, as well for the surety of the King's Majesty's 
person, as also for the preservation of the State of the 
realm ; which, whilst this contention endureth by fac- 
tion between your Grace and them, may be in much 
peril and danger. 

We are out of doubt, the devil hath not so enchanted 
nor abused their wits as they would consent to any- 
thing prejudicial and hurtful to the King's most noble 
person, upon whose surety and preservation, as they 
well know, the state of the realm doth only depend ; ^ 

1 An exprastion with more meaning than shows on the surface. Among 
tke divisions in England, loyalty to the reigning soTorelgn was the one senti- 
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and having consideration of their honour, discretions. 
But finding and continued truth unto the crown, we 
eounefi^aTe believo the same so assuredly as no other 
tention, and argument may dissuade us from the contrary* 
oonfidenoein And for OUT own parts we trust your Grace 
ty, they^' doubteth not but that as we have, and will, 
•eiTMlk^p and must have a special regard and consid- 
qi5e^t?"° oration of our duties of allegiance unto the 
King's Majesty, so shall we not be negligent to do our 
parts like fisiithful subjects, for the surety of his High- 
ness accordingly, beseeching your Grace that his 
jesty in anywise be put in no fear ; and 



They t 

ItSi^l^USxre ^^*^ y^^^ Grace would so conform yourself 
""■"^ as these private causes redound not to an uni- 
versal displeasure of the whole realm. 

Would God all means were used rather than any 
blood be shed ; which, if it be once attempted, and the 
case brought to that misery that the hands of the no- 
bility be once polluted with each other's blood, the 
quarrel once begun will never have an end till the 
realm be descended to that woeful calamity that all 
our posterity shall lament the chance. Your Grace's 
His appeal to proclamations and billets sent abroad for the 
SSy'^SttiJiy raising of the commons we mislike very much. 
dieapproT*. •pj^Q wickcd and evil-disposed persons shall 
stir as well as the faithful subjects ; and we and those 
other gentlemen who have served, and others of wor- 
ship in these counties where the same have been pub- 
lished, do incur by these means much in&my, slander, 
and discredit 

Thus we end, beseeching Almighty God the matter 

ment on which all parties were agreed. With the glare of the wars of the 
Boeee still visible so plainly, no question was permitted to be pressed to a 
point which touched the throne. 
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be so used as no efiusion of blood maj follow, and 
therewithal may be a surety of the King's Majesty and 
of the state of the realm.^ 

Somerset had shown ability as a general, and his 
courage in the field was unimpeachable ; but in social 
and political life his tendency was ever to confound 
the imaginary and the real ; to be extreme alike in 
his hopes and fears, and to govern himself rather by 
momentary emotion than by serious thought. He was 
like a woman in noble enthusiasms — like a woman in 
passionate sensibility : but he had the infirmity both of 
men and women whom fortune has spoilt ; he could 
endure no disappointment, and a molehill in his path 
became a mountain. Thus an amicable intention of 
remonstrance he had construed into a conspiracy 
against the king, — thus he believed that the council 
desired to murder him, — thus, when his appeal to the 
country was likely to fail, he sunk into the extreme of 
despondency and submission ; and now, when his son 
returned with the letter from the army, which, after 
his resolution to resign, need not have affected him, he 
fell again into a hysterical panic. Nothing so keenly 
irritates nervous excitement as the cold language of 
truth, and in the emphatic condemnation of his conduct, 
which he must have known to be just, he saw again 
gleaming before him the axe of the executioner. On 
the Wednesday morning the council heard ThoProt^j- 
firom Windsor that the yeomen of the guard tateshtoown 
had been removed or disarmed ; that the tiM yeomen 
castle was held only by the Protector's ser- and mSS^ 
vants in the royal uniform ; that in ^^ a great taking &e 
presence " Somerset had declared that, " if hi2! 

1 Tytler, Vol. I. p. 216. 
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the lords intended his death, the King's Majesty should 
die before him, and if thej intended to famish him; 
they should also &mish his Majesty." ^ The belief at 
the court was that he meditated a second flight, and 
intended to carry the king to Wales, to Jersey, or to 
the Continent. 

If, in his present humour, he attempted any such . 
enterprise, his flight through the country with the king 
in his company would rekindle a universal conflagra* 
tion. Sir Philip Hoby was sent back with an answer 
Theooanefl fr^D^ ^'^ couucil to Ed Ward. They repeated 
SkiigSu ^^^ assurances that they were acting only 
tago^^^ for the public good. They protested that 
^^if,uid *^®y wcr® ^^^ under the influQuce of personal 
SSSSUJ^U) jealousies. The Duke of Somerset, with the 
SSStfonT worst possible consequences to the country, 
•"y- had broken the engagement to which he had 

bound himself. They could not make conditions with 
him or appoint commissioners to treat with commis^ 
sioners. He must disarm his followers, and consent to 
share with them the common position of a subject, as 
the late king had intended.^ 

To Cranmer and Paget the council wrote more im- 
TiM7i«qiitr« pcriously. They were surprised, and in the 
cSSmw'to highest degree displeased at the removal of 
KL'SIioV the royal guard. As they tendered their 
SrfJlmr* duties to God and the country, let not the 
****^ Lords allow the king to be carried away from 

Windsor, or they should answer for it at their utter- 
most perils. They had themselves stated to his Maj- 
esty the conditions to which the Protector must snb- 

1 Prtey CoMneU lUoordt, MS, 

s The Council to the King: MS, Lametth^ Vol. IX State Paper Office. 
Printed by Burnet 
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mit There was no reason to fear that there would be 
any cruelty or needless severity. ** They minded to 
do none otherwise than they would be done unto, and 
that with as much moderation and favour as they 
honourably might." Finally, they desired every one 
at Windsor to attend to the message which would be 
delivered by Sir Philip Hoby,^ and which Hoby read 
aloud to the duke, to whom with the rest it was ad- 
dressed, in the presence of the court. 

** My lord, and my lords and master of the council," 
the message ran, ^^ my lords of the council have pe- 

1 Mr. Tytler, who, in his tenderaen fbr Somerset, represents him as the 
Tictim of an unprincipled intrigue, and scatters freely such epithets over 
his story as ** base/* ** villanous/* and ** treacherous," says that Hoby had 
brought a secret message to Paget and Cranmer, which was ** none other 
than they must either forsake the duke, lend themselves to the deceit about 
to be practised on him, and concur in measures for securing his person, or 
continue true to him and share his fate." The unconditional submission 
which the council required, he considers was basely kept a secret; the 
object was to put the Protector off his guard, and then take him prisoner. 
Considering that, in the existing circumstances, setting aside the interests 
of tlie State, the truest kindness to Somerset was to prevent him fh>m at- 
tempting the wild plans which he was meditating, there would have been 
nothing to deserve the epithets of false and treacherous, had the council 
sent such instructions, and had Paget and Cninmer acted on them. But 
the eagerness of Mr. Tytler's sympathies has misled him. The message 
was delivered in open audience, and was addressed to Somerset as much at 
to them. ** The unconditional submission " was required in the letter to 
the king, and this letter was, by the especial order of the council, presented 
to the king in open court, and read aloud. " Sir Philip Hoby," wrote 
Cranmer, Paget, and Sir Thomas Smith, on the 10th of October, to the 
council, '*hath, according to the charge given him by your lordships, 
presented your letter to the King's Miyesty, in the presence of us and all 
the rest of his Majesty's good servants here, which was then read openly." 
Sir Thomas Smith was Somerset's friend. 

Had the duke been put to death after the promise of kind treatment, 
there would have been ground for the charge of perfidy. But, inasmuch 
as the promise was observed, and m three months he was again a member 
of the council, it is hard to see what the crime was on which Mr. Tytler 
lavishes his eloquence. It would be well if historians could bring them- 
selves to believe that statesmen may be influenced, and at times have been 
influenced, by other feelings than personal ambition or rivalry. 
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rused your letters, and perceived the Bang's Mcgesty's 
sirPhuip requests and yours, and have willed me to 
eUrM,oDttM declare unto you af^ain. that they do marvel 

part of the , _ •' _^> ' . •' _ 

council, that much why you do so write unto them, as 

aohurtlM 11, 1 1 .1 

intended to though they were the most cruel men m the 

the Protec ^ , 111 1 1 • 

tor's penoa. worid, and as though they sought nothmg 
but blood and extremity. They say of their honour 
they do mean nothing less ; and they bade me declare 
unto you from them, that, of their &ith and honour, 
they do not intend, nor will hurt in any case the person 
of my lord the duke, nor none of you all, nor take 
away any of his lands or goods, whom they do esteem 
and tender, as well as any of you, as they ought 
They are not ignorant, no more than you, that he is 
the king's uncle. They do intend to preserve his hon- 
our as much as any of y6u would, nor mean not, nor 
purpose not, no manner hurt to him ; but only to give 
order for the Protectorship, which hath not been so well 
ordered as they think it should have been ; and to see 
That thej ^^^ ^^® ^^g ^ better answered of his things, 
M L^SSJJ? *^d the realm better governed for the King's 
SSL^taS! Majesty. And for you, my lords and mas- 
**^ ters of the council, they will have you to keep 

your rooms and places as you did before, and they will 
counsel with you for the better government of things." 
Then, turning to the duke, Hoby went on, " My 
.Hea«iiT« lord, be not you afraid ; I will lose this," and 
hb hoDonr he pointed to his neck, *^ if you have any 

thathisUlb , , . 11. 1 

to Mfe. hurt ; there is no such thing meant ; and so 
they would have me tell you, and mark you well what 
I say." 

He then desired that the letter to the king and the 
other letters might be read that there might be no room 
for suspicion ; and when this was done, *^ all thanked 
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God and prayed for the lords ; " ^ Paget fell on his 
knees at the duke's feet ; " Oh, my lord," he said, in 
tears, " you see now what my lords be." 

The Protector seems to have still hesitated. The 
same day the council sat at the house of Lord St. John, 
when it was intimated that Paget and the archbishop 
had succeeded in restorin£t the yeomen of the The yeomen 
guard. A hint had been sent by the former an repuoed. 
that it would be well if the duke was placed under re- 
straint,^ the kindest thing which could be done for him. 
Sir Anthony Wingfield and Sir Anthony St. Leger 
were charged with the council's thanks, to act on the 
hint if possible, and, at all events, to see that the duke 
did not leave the castle before their own ar- The Proteo- 
rival.* Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Michael Stan- friends are 
hope, Sir John Thynne, Edward Wolf, and rcstnant. 
Cecil were to be confined to their rooms. 

On Saturday, the lords went down in person. The 
king made no difficulty in receiving them. His objec- 
tions, had he made objections, would have gone for 
little ; but he seems at no time to have felt strong per- 
sonal attachment to his uncle. Sir Thomas Theoomncu 
Smith was expelled from the council, and 5rindIS,*Jiid 
with Stanhope, Thynne, and Wolf, " the prin- Sr te'SJS'to 
cipal instruments that the duke did use in ^^*«' 
the affairs of his ill government," was sent to the 
Tower, where the duke followed them on the ensuing 
Monday. 

So ended the Protectorate. The November session 
of parliament was approaching. The interval was spent 
in examining the public accounts, and remedying the 
more immediate and pressing disorders of the adminis- 

1 Tytkr, Vol. I. p. 289. « Ellis, lat seriM, Vol. II. p. 175. 

« Privy Council Recardt, MS. 
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tration. On the 18th of October, " the lords receiving 
daily advertisements, as well from the Borders against 
Scotland, as from Boulogne, Calais, Ireland, Scillj, 
Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and the Wight, of the 
misery that the poor soldiers were in for lack of pay- 
ment of their wages; and, besides, of an universal 
want, grown in the time of the late Protector, — who, 
being continually called upon by the council for redress 
Thearrearf thereof, would uot givo placo thereuuto, — 
the difli-rant of victual, armour, ordnance, and of all 
paid up!" *^ kinds of munition and furniture, did imme- 
diately give order for the supply thereof to all those 
places aforesaid." ^ 

The debts due to the crown, and the more consider- 
The pubuc able debts due by the crown, were inspected, 
examined, with the dispositiou of the chantry lands, and 
of the other properties of all kinds which had passed 
through Somerset's hands : it seemed as if at once a 
new leaf was to be turned over, and there was to be 
again an honest and economical government.^ In one 

1 Privy Council Recorda, MS, 

* A loose paper of memoranda made by some one enga^d in the in- 
quity shows how complicated the accoants must have been, and how in- 
adequate are the existing data to decide on the character of Somerset*a 
conduct. 

" Touching the Duke of Somerset — 

" 1. The plate belonging to the late college of St. Stephea*s at West- 
minster, delivered into his hands. 

** 2. The rich copes, vestments, altar cloths, and hangings belonging to 
the same college, whereof the Duke had the best and Sir Ralph Vane the 
next. 

^ 3. The Duke of Korfolk*s stuff and jewels, delivered by Sir John Gates. 

" 4. The beet of Sharington*s ^tuffii and goods. 

** 5. The lead, stone, and stuff of Sion, Reading, and Gl^tonbury, of 
great value. 

*^ 6. The stallment of the king*s alum, sold to certain merchants of Lon- 
don for fourteen or fifteen years, for which the Duke, Smith, and Thynne 
bad among them 1400/L 

**7. The thousand marks given by the dty of London to the King*! 
Hiyesty at his coronation. 
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direction only there was to be no present reform, and 
unfortunately in the worst and most especial plague of 
the commonwealth. 

It has been mentioned that the Lords of the Council 
themselves provided funds for the suppres- TheLoMi 
sion of the rebellion. They held themselves mx^w th« 

. , , 1.1 money which 

entitled to repayment, and there are no they spent 
longer means of testing the justice of their uon, 
claims ; but it is easier to give an opinion of the means 
by which those claims were satisfied. On the 28th 
of October a warrant was addressed to the Master of 
the Mint, setting forth that, whereas the well-beloved 
Councillor Sir William Herbert, in suppression of the 
rebels, had not only spent the great part of his plate 
and substance, but also had borrowed for the same pur- 
pose great sums of money, for which he remained in- 
debted, — the officers of the mint might receive at his 
hands two thousand pounds weight in bullion in fine 
silver, — the said bullion to be coined and printed into 
money current according to the established standard, — 
the money so made to be delivered to the said Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert, with all such profits as would out of the 
otherwise liave gone to the crown after de- fS^liJ^? 
ducting the expenses of the coining.^ The <»^°^*«*» 

** 8. The costomen* officen wiUiin England, for the which he had by 
Thynne*8 practice notable sums. 

^ 9. The king*8 secret houses in Westminster, and other places wherein 
no man was priyy but himself, half a year after the king's death. 

** 10. The gifts and exchanges past in his name since the king's death. 

^ 11. It b thought that much land was conveyed by the duke in tmst, 
in the names of Thynne, Kellaway, Seymour, Berwick, Colthurst, and other 
his men, and that they have made assurances again of all to the duke and 
his heirs, and it is thought that the said persons know best where all the 
eTidences of his lands and his specialties do remain. 

'* 12. The duke's diet of eight hundred marks by the year, proceeded 
ftom the AugmenUtion Court" — MS, DometUc, Edward VI. Vol. IX. 
State Paper Office. 

1 Harleian M88. 660. According to Ending's Tables, Vol. I. p. 186, a 
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profit to Sir WaUam Herbert, beyond the sum which 
he would have received as a bullion merchant for the 
2000 lb. of silver, was 6709^. Ids. ; and immediately 
afterwards the same privilege was extended to Warwick, 
Arundel, Southampton, Paget, Dorset, Russell, North- 
ampton, for an equal sum to be raised by similar means. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, Lord Wentworth, Sir Thomas 
Darcy were allowed to coin 2000 lb. between them ; 
Huntingdon, Clinton, and Cobham, 1000 lb. each ; and 
with bud t*^6 Duchess of Richmond 500 Ib.^ By this 
J^^to proceeding more than 150,000Z. worth of 
thecomntrj. ^^^ sUvcr coiu was throwu at once into cir- 
culation, deranging prices worse than ever, shaking the 
exchange, driving the gold out of the country, and 
producing its varied complications of disastrous con- 
sequences none the less certainly, because the council 
could excuse themselves from the straits to which the 
Protector's extravagances had reduced the public rev- 
enues, and because the theories of the financiers con-* 
cealed from them the nuschief which they were cre- 
ating. 

poand of silver was coined, in the year 1549| into 7t 4s. ; of which the 
crown, for seigniorage and cost of minting, took 42L, paying the merchant 
SI 4s. ; but the seigniorage varied from month to month, and so appareni|j 
did the cost and the materials of the aIIo3's. 

1 The memoranda of this transaction form part of a long paper (» the 
coinage in the handwriting of Sir Thomas Smith. — Harkian M83. 600. 

It is one of the first duties of a historian to enable the reader to dia- 
tinguish between the general faults of an age and the special fkolts of in^ 
dividnals, for which they may be legitimately held responsible. 

As an account of the extraordinary confusion to which the currency was 
reduced, by a long course of changes at home and abroad, I give the Al- 
lowing address to the council of Edward VI., firom the Harleian M88, 660. 
The date is probably 1551. 

^ Your humble suppliant, Humfrey Holt, pondering the great enormitJee 
growing of late unto this realm, by the greediness of a number of merchants, 
with others, that have sought to call out for their prirate gninings the best 
of our moneys here made, and so hath transported the same into ibreign 
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lealms, to the great decay and abasing of the same, bj reasoo they be of 
80 many divers and sandry standards in fineness, as well of the coins of 
gold as also of the silver moneys, — in consideration thereot, and to bring 
the said coins to one perfect and nniform standard, that all such culling 
might cease, and all men by the same be like benefitted, — I, your bumble 
servant, have thought good to signify unto your honours, not only the rates 
and valuations of the same, but also which losses the ELiDg*s Majesty hath 
and daily doth sustain, if remedy be not provided in that behalf. 

** 1. The old sovereigns, half-sovereigns, royalls, half-royalls and quar- 
ter-royalls, angels and half-angels, being 24 carats fine gold, are better 
than their current value after the moneys in Flandersj in eveiy pound, 
twenty pence, and in every hundred pounds ZL 6s. 8dL, and in every thou- 
sand pounds 83/. 6s. 8</. 

" 2. The sovereigns, half-sovereigns, angels, half-angels, and quarteiv 
angels, being 23 carats fine gold, are better than the Flanders money, 
in eveiy pound ten pence, in eveiy hundred pounds U. 4s. 6d, in every 
thousand 42/. 8s. 4d 

" 8. The old crowns and half-crowns of the first stamp or coin are better, 
both in weight and value, than the Flanders moneys, in eveiy pound 6f . 3d, 
hi every hundred pounds 81/. 5s., in every thousand 313/. 10s. 

^ 4. The fourth coin of gold, being sovereigns, half-sovereigns, crowns, 
half-crowns, being 22 carats fine gold, are better than the current value 
after the moneys in Flanders, in every pound 8s., in evexy hundred pounds 
15/., in every thousand 150/1 

"5. The fifth coins of gold called sovereigns and half-sovereigns, crowns 
and half-crowns, being 20 carats fine, are better than their current value, 
in every pound 16 pence, in every hundred pounds 6/. 13s. 4</., in every 
thousand 56/: Ids. 

" 6. The sixth coins or moneys of gold, being sovereigns, half-sovereigns, 
crowns, half-crowns, called the polled heads, are better than the current 
value, in every pound 4 pence, in every hundred pounds 83s. 4d!., in every 
thousand 16/. 13s. id, 

" 7. The seventh, or last moneys of gold, being sovereigns, half-sover- 
eigns, crowns and half-crowns, are better than their current value, in 
every pound 2 pence, in every hundred 16f . Sd, in eveiy thousand 8/. 6s. Sd 

'* Item. Our new sterling money of silver, holding eleven oz. of fine 
silver, is better than their sterling money in Flanders, in every pound nine- 
teen pence, in eveiy hundred 7/. 18s. 4<2., in every thousand 79/1 3s. 4<f. 

" Item. The half-groat, called the old sterling, being current two pence 
the piece, makes the os. two shillings, and the 12 oz. 24 shillings; and hold* 
ing fine silver 10 ox. 18 dwts., at 5s. 5^ the oz., makes 59s. 5d, and are 
better than their current value, in every pound 28s. 4c/., and in evfiry hun- 
dred pounds 141/1 13s. 4dL, and in every thousand 1410/. 

** Item. The half-groats with the gunholes, holding fine silver 9 oz. and 
8 oz. of alloy, at 2 shillings the oz., makes the 12 oz. 24 shillings, the fine 
alrer at 5s. 51<i the oz., makes 49s. 1^, and so this coin is better than 
bis current value in every pound 21 shillings, in every hundred pounds 
106/., and in every thousand 1050/. 
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*^ Item. The half-groftts, called gnnstone groats, holding fine silver 6 oz., 
and 6 oz. of alloy, at 28. the oz., makes the 12 oz. 24 shillings, the fine sil- 
ver at bt. 5Xd. the oz., makes 82f. 9</.| and so this coin is better than his 
current value, in every pound 7f . Sd, in e%'ery hundred 86/. 5s., in every - 
thousand 362/. lOt. 

** Item. There is one coin of hali^g^roat, holding fine silver 4 oz. and 8 os. 
of alloy, at 2s. the oz., makes the 12 oz. 24 shillings, and the fine silver Ss. 
^^ the oz., makes 21s. lOd.^ and so is lost in every pound of his value two 
shillings, in every hundred pounds 10/., in every thousand 100/. 

*' Item. There is one coin of Qd, holding fine silver 8 oz. and 4 oz. of 
alloy, at 4«. the oz., makes the 12 oz. 48 shillings. The fine silver 6s. 51</. 
the oz., makes 43s. 8c/., and so is lost of the current value of this coin in 
eveiy pound 2 shillings, in eveiy hundred pounds 10/. 

** Item. There is one coin of dd. holding fine silver 6 oz. and 6 oz. of alloy, 
at 3f. the oz., makes the 12 oz. 36s., the fine silver at 6s. bLd, the oz., makes 
d2f. 9d, and so is lost in every pound in this coin 2 shillings, in eveij 
hundred pounds 10/., and in every thousand 100/. 

** Item. There is one coin of Qd. holding fine silver 8 oz. and 9 oz. of 
alloy, at 3 shillings the oz., makes the 12 oz. 36f., the fine silver at 6s. 5I<£, 
makes 16s. 4.^., and so is lost in every pound 11 shillings, in every hunc&ed 
65/., and in every thousand 550/. 

** Item. Our moneys or pence called the Rose pence, holding fine silver 
4 oz. and 8 oz. of alloy, at 40d the oz., makes the 12 oz. 40 shillings, the fine 
silver 5s. 51/i, makes 21s. lOe/., and is lost of every pound of his current 
value 9f. Id, in every hundred pounds 46/. 5f., in every thousand 462/. lOs. 

** And so the worst of the said mone3rs doth buy and sell the be^t, and 
will, till all come to one uniform, and the prices of everything to run upon 
the worst of our moneys to the great decay of all things, which coins may 
be converted to one uniform after the moneys in Flanders to the King's 
Majesty's great advantage, and no loss to the commons in the converting 
of the same, and all things by the same to come to a clear price, and the 
true value of the coins to be perfectly known; which, if it be your hon- 
our's pleasure to license me to make thereof, I doubt not but it shall ap- 
pear unto your honoun worthy the exercise.*' 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE BEFORMED ADMINISTRATION. 

The fall of the Protector was a signal for revived 
hope among the Catholics. Bonner, at the Th« cath- 
close of a process in which the forms of law « change of 
were little observed, and the substance of SJrwd 
justice not at all, was not only imprisoned, p^ against 
but had been in September deprived of his onment.'* 
bishopric by a sentence of Cranmer. In times of re- 
ligious and political convulsion, to be opposed to the 
party for the moment in power is itself a crime ; and 
Bonner, sensual, insolent, and brutal, retained, never- 
theless, the virtue of honesty. The see of London, 
therefore, had been required for more useful hands. 
But there was a general impression that the recovery 
of authority by the executors would now lead to a 
change of policy. In Oxford mass was again cele- 
brated in the college chapels.^ Both Bonner and Grar- 
diner appealed against the oppression to which they 
had been subjected. The Bishop of Winchester, con- 
' gratulating the council on their success and courage, 
entreated that his conduct might be again inquired 
into, and that he should not be confined any longer 
on the unauthorized warrant of a subject like him- 
self. Those who had been active in Bonner's persecu- 
tion anticipated unpleasant consequences to themselves. 

1 Stamphiiu to Bollinger: JSjpiitola Tiffmimm. 
VOL. T. 16 
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Hooper,^ one of the most prominent among them, 
writing to Bullinger, said that, " Should the bishop be 
restored to his office, for himself he doubted not he* 
would be restored to his Father in heaven."* The 
Emperor shared the expectation, or so far considered 
the reaction possible, as to make it a condition of the 
alliance which the Enghsh council so much desired. 
He received the message sent him through Sir Thomas 
Cheyne graciously. He would make no promises with- 
out conditions, but a return to orthodoxy would be 
rewarded by a return of his friendship.* 

There was a time, perhaps, when the direction which 
things would assume was uncertain. Southampton, 
Shrewsbury, and Arundel had taken part in the depo- 
sition of Somerset, the first being distinctly, the second 
November, moderately Catholic ; the Earl of Warwick 
StoUi^ineB himself was untroubled with religious con- 
the*Sote^* victions of any kind, and might take either 
*"^' side with equal unconscientiousness ; and the 

executors, acting as a body, would have relapsed into 
the groove which Henry VIII. had marked for them. 
But equality of influence could not coexist with in- 
equality of power. The part which Warwick had 
taken in putting down the insurrection had given him 

1 John Hooper, whose father, a yeoman perhaps, was still living in Som- 
ersetshire, had been brought up at Oxford. He had left England on the 
passing of the Six Articles' Bill, and bad resided in Switzerland, where, as 
the friend of Bullinger, he had become a strong Genevan. On £dward*a 
accession he came back to London, and was now rising rapidly into noto- 
riety as a preacher. 

* Hooper to Bullinger: Epittola Ttgwrinm. 

> " I shall pray yon, after my hearty commendation to the king and 
council, to desire bc^ him and them to have matters of religion first rec- 
ommended, to the end we may be at length all of one opinion ; till when, 
to speak plain unto you, I think I can neither so earnestly nor so thoroughly 
assist my good brother as my desire ia.** — Chejme to the Council : Stzype*i 
Memoriah, Yd. III. 
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for the moment the control of the position ; and War- 
wick, whose single and peculiar study was the advance- 
ment of himself and his family, determined, it may be 
after some hesitation, to adhere to the party of which 
he could be the undisputed chief. Had he brought 
the conservatives into power, he must have released 
the Duke of Norfolk from the Tower, and Gurdiner 
with him. Shrewsbury, Oxford, Rutland, AipromWng 
Derby, the lords of the old blood, would £2^' 
have reappeared in public life ; and in such *"'«~*^ 
a circle Lord Warwick must soon have sunk to the 
level of his birth. It was more tempting for him to 
lead those who had made their way into rank through 
the revolution, or had still their fortunes to make, than 
to sink into a satellite of the Howards, the Stanleys, 
and the Talbots. 

Southampton, therefore, retired again into obscurity, 
and soon died. A charge of peculation was brought 
against Arundel, who was removed from his office of 
Lord Chamberlain, and fined 12,000/.,^ and the peti- 
tions of the imprisoned bishops remained unnoticed. 
Gardiner wrote a second time more formally, ** which 
the Lords took in good part, and laughed very oarfiner 
merrily at, saying he had a pleasant head ; " * JS!?, butto 
but they preferred to leave him where he '^p^'pow. 
was. A third letter met the same neglect, written 
in a tone of dignified and large moderation, which 
would have earned some respect for Gardiner, had not 
he too, in his turn of authority, violated the principles 
to which he appealed.^ Finally, he prepared a peti- 

1 Prfry OMmal Reoord», MS, "Plucking down bolts and btra at West- 
minster, and giving away the king's staff/' is the vagne accoont which 
Edward giree in his journal, of the charges against Anindel, which, how- 
ever, he says that Arondel con f ess e d. 

a Stow. 

• " I renew my soit unto your lordshipa, instantly leqniring you thati 
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tion to Parliament, on its assembling in November, 
which the council would not permit to be presented.^ 

The measures brought forward by the government 
in the session which followed close upon the change, 
left no doubt indeed that, with respect to religion, the 
policy of the past three years would be continued and 
carried further. 

A violent act was passed against images and paint- 
Anactto ^"gs ^^ the fkcc of the conservative opposi- 
JJJu^lnt ^^^^ i" *^® House of Lords.^ No statues or 
mli^^ figures of any kind were to remain in the 
*"*•***• parish churches except, as the statute scorn- 
fully said, " the monumental figures of kings or nobles 
who had never been taken for saints : " and the Prayer- 
book being the only religious service necessary or tol- 
erable — "antiphones, missals, scrayles, processionals, 
manuals, legends, portuyses, primers, in Latin or Eng- 
lish, cowchers, journals, ordinals," and similar books, 
were to be taken away, burnt, or otherwise destrqyed,® 

may be heard according to jastice, and that with such speed as the d^ay 
of your audience give not occasion to such as be ignorant abroad of my 
matter, to think that your lordships allowed and approved the detaining 
of me here ; which, without hearing ray declaration, I trust ye will not, 
but will have such consideration of me as mine estate in the commonwealth, 
the passing of my former life among you, and other respects, do require; 
wherein you shall bind me, and do agreeably to your honour and justice, 
the free course whereof you have honourably taken upon you to make open 
to the realm without respect, which is the only establishment of all com- 
monwealths. And therefore the zeal of him was allowed, that said, Fiai 
jtutiiia mat mundut, signifying, that by it the world is kept from falling 
indeed, although it might seem otherwise in some respects, and some 
trouble to arise in doing it. And this I write because in the late Lord Pro- 
tector's time there was an insinuation made unto me, as though I was 
kept here by policy, which, with the violation of justice, never took good 
effect, as I doubt not of your wisdom yon can and will consider and do ac- 
cordingly." — Crardiner to the Council : Stow. 
1 Report of the Proceedings against Gardiner: Foze, Vol. VL 
.2 Dissentients the Earl of Derby, Lords Morley, Stourton, Windsor, and 
Wharton ; the Bishops of Durham, Lichfield, Carlisle, Worcerter, West- 
minster, and Chichester. — Lords Journals, 8 and 4 Edward VL 
• 8 and 4 Edward VI. cap. 10. 
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The other business of the session was not of particular 
consequence, A riot act, not unnecessarily harsh, was 
a natural consequence of a summer of rebellion. The 
peculiar feature of it was that the Privy Council were 
placed under the protection of .the high treason laws.^ 
From experience of &ilure, the Slave Statute The vagnm- 
of the preceding session was repealed ; the of Henryare 
vagrancy acts of Henry were restored, and the suve 
labourers refusing to work were to be pun- peaicd^" 
ished as vagabonds. The sick and aged were to be 
relieved in convenient cottages at the expense of their 
town or parish ; children carried about begging were 
to be allotted as apprentices to any one who would 
bring them up in an honest calling, and the magistrates 
were to protect them from ill-usage. 

Public morality was reported to be disordered. The 
sudden emancipation from the control of the Church 
courts had led to license, and both the religious parties 
desired alike a restoration of discipline. On the 14th 
of November the bishops presented a complaint in the 
House of Lords that their jurisdiction was despised 
and disobeyed, that they could cite no one and pun- 
ish no one, — they could not even compel those who 
were disinclined to appear in their places in church. 
The peers listened with regret,* and the prelates were 
invited to prepare a measure which would meet the 
necessity. After four days they produced something 
which to them was satisfactory, but it was Thebi«hop« 
found to savour too strongly of their ancient amearaie 
pretensions.* The motion led only to the re- toratson of 
appointment of the commission of thirty-two, d^dpi^. 

1 8 and 4 Edward YI. cap. 6. 

* Non sine msrore. — Lords JoumaU, 3 and 4 Edward YI. 

* Proceribos eo quod episcopi nimis sibi arrogare videbantur non placoit. 
— Ibid. 
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who were long before to have reformed the canon 
law ; and the fruit of their exertions, when at last it 
seemed to have acquired vitality, dropped to the ground 
unripe. The time was j)assed when the English laity 
would submit their private conduct to ecclesiastical 
discipline, whether it was Catholic or whether it was 
Genevan. 

In the beginning of January an account was ren- 
dered to parliament of the proceedings against the 
Duke of Somerset. The offences, the substance of 
which was contained in the letter to the Emperor, 
were drawn out into twenty-nine articles,^ in which, 
after allowing for legal harshness of form, his errors 
were not exaggerated. A committee of council car- 
ried the articles to the Tower, where they were sub- 
mitted to the duke for signature. He made no diffi- 
january. cultv, but thrcw himself on the mercy of the 

The depod- •" , , . . , , r . 

tionofth© crown: and the accusations, with his siima- 
Somerset if ture attached to them, were laid before the 
and con-' Housc of Lords ou the 2d of January. 
parliament. The Lords did not affect to doubt that the 
subscription was authentic, and had been freely given ; 
but in a matter which might be used as a precedent, 
too great caution could not be observed, and the Earls 
of Bath and Northumberland, Lord Cobham and Lord 
Morley, with four bishops, went to the Tower to exam- 
ine him in the name of the House. He pleaded guilty 
to each separate article. On the 14th of January he 
was deposed by act of parliament from the Protec- 
torate, and sentenced to be deprived of estates which he 
had appropriated to the value of 2000i. a year. On 
the 6th of February he was released from confinement, 
giving a bond for his good behaviour, and being forbid- 
den to approach the court without permission. 
1 Printed by Stow and by Foxe. 
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Had the ftill penalty been enforced, it would scarcely 
have been severe. In three months, however, such of 
his lands as had not in the mean time been disposed 
of, were restored ; Somerset himself returned to the 
Privy Council ; and the fortune which he still possessed 
enabled him to maintain a princely establishment No 
English minister had ever descended against his will 
from 80 high a station with a fall so easy. Sir Thomas 
Smith and Sir Michael Stanhope were made to refund 
8000Z. each of public money which they had embez- 
zled ; Sir John Th}mne as much as 6000Z. 

Before parhament rose. Sir William Paget was 
called to the Upper House as Lord Paget of Beau- 
desert, Lord Russell was made E^rl of Bedford, and 
Lord St. John of Basing Earl of Wiltshire. 

Meanwhile affairs at Boulogne approached a crisis. 
The Rhineffrave in January brought five The French 
thousand men between Boul(^e and Calais. th« unfti 
Huntingdon, Sir James Crofts, Sir Edward Boniogn*. 
Hastings, and Sir Leonard Chamberlain carried rein- 
forcements to the garrison almost as large. But on the 
part of England this display of force was continued 
only to avoid a dishonourable close to the now fast 
approaching siege. The drain of Boulogne on the 
exchequer was incessant and exhausting ; and if rea- 
sonable terms could be obtained from France, the 
council had made up their minds to purchase them 
with a surrender. The first active move ormrtatii 
towards an arrangement came through the eomepd- 
mmister ot finance at Pans. Antonio Gm- Paris, 
dotti, a Florentine merchant, offered himself as an 
instrument of communication, and was permitted to 
suggest, as a fitting close to the long quarrel that, 
Mary Stuart being no longer accessible, an alliance 
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might be eflFected for Edward with the Princess Eliza- 
beth of France. 

The Boulogne question, however, had first to be set 
FMmiary. at rest. Guidotti having passed and repassed 
en are sent betwceu Loudou and Paris, Lord Bedford, 
fromEog- Paget, Petre, and Sir John Mason crossed 
trwit. in February, to treat with the French com- 

missioners who would be sent to meet them. Time 
pressed for England. "The misery, wants, and ex- 
clamations" of Lord Huntingdon were "very great." ^ 
Sixteen hundred pounds of arrears were due to the 
crews of the ships in Calais harbour, and thirteen hun- 
TheBogiish dred to the English infantry. Six thousand 

troops are in *=* ii i« i »» n i 

dUBcnities. pouuds a mouth was " all too little for the 
Lanzknechts in the English pay at Calais and Bou- 
logne, and 8002. was the whole sum which was to 
be found in the Calais treasury. At Boulogne the 
beer was gone, there was bread for but six days, 
and the troops were on short allowance. Lord Clinton 
&ring like his men. It was only by constant and ex- 
pensive exertions that supplies of any kind could be 
thrown in. 

The conference was held beyond the river opposite 
Boulogne. The French were entirely aware of the 
difficulties of the English, and intended to take advan- 
tage of them. The English, flattering themselves with 
the presence of their troops, intended to ask for the 
pension which Francis had agreed to pay to Henry 
VIIL, for the arrears of their debts, and for the Queen 
of Scots, and to accept as much or as little as they 
could get. 

On the 20th of February a truce of fifteen days 
was concluded. The commissioners met, and the 

1 Cotton, if 88, Caligula, E. IV. 
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French came at once to the point. The English 
asked for the pension. The French, "pre- commWon- 
cise and imperious," asked in return if they Sth^^eJf 
thought " France would be tributary to Eng- TtS-fr^ 
land." For the debts, they had been made »»«^*«™- 
to spend more in the wars than the debts amounted to, 
and they held themselves acquitted. " Pensions they 
will pay none," the English commissioners reported, 
"nor debts none, nor reason will they have none. 
They have prescribed, as it were, laws, which they 
call overtures, that we should make white and relin- 
quish old matters, as well pensions, debts, arrear- 
ages, and other quarrels, for which and for Boulogne 
they say they will give a reasonable recompense in 
money." ^ 

Paget, in a private letter to Warwick, explained 
distinctly that the tone which the French had assumed 
arose from no desire to protract the war : they knew 
merely that Boulogne was in their power, and they 
intended to exact the conditions which their strength 
enabled them to impose. 

" These Frenchmen," he wrote, " ye see how lofty 
they be, and haultaine in all tlieir proceedings with us. 
And no marvel, for so they be of nature ; and our 
estate, which cannot be hidden from them, encreaseth 
their courage not a little. They will have The French 
Boulogne, they say, by fair means or by foul. JJbtT^xhej 
They will no longer be tributaries, as they jSii^e re- 
term it. They set forth the power of their theTlriirno 
king, and make of ours as litde as they list, SbSte't? 
with such bragging and braving terms and *"«*"<*• 
countenances, as, if your lordship had seen Rochpot,' 

1 Commissioners to the Council : Cotton, M88, CaUguh, E. lY. 
* One of the French commisdoners. 
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je would have judged him a man more meet to make 
of peace a war than of war a peace. Debt they will 
recognize none, for they say, though they say untruly, 
that you have made them spend, and have taken up(m 
the seas of theirs, ten times as much as the debt com- 
eth to. Nevertheless, say they, let us have Boulogne, 
and wipe away all pretences that you make to us, and 
ask a reasonable sum, and we will make you a reason- 
able answer ; or, if you will not, in respect of your 
master's young age, acquit his pretences, let us have 
Boulogne : we will agree with you for it upon a rear 
sonable sum. Reserve you to your master the droicts 
that he pretendeth, and we to ours his defence for the 
same — and so to make a peace ; and if you afterwards 
demand nothing of us, we demand nothing of you. 
Keep you within your limits, which God hath given 
you, enclosed with the seas — saving your Calais, 
whereunto ye have been married these two or three 
hundred years, and therefore God send you joy with 
it — and we our limits upon the land, and we shall 
live together in peace. Other bargains than this we 
will not make." 

Paget expostulated, entreated, threatened. They 
ought to have been persuaded, but they were dense 
and resolute. They stood to their demands, and re- 
quired an immediate answer. 

Paget did not hesitate to say that England must 
yield. 

" Lo, sir," he went on to Warwick, ** thus standeth 
the case. Their orgueil is intolerable, their disputa- 
tions be unreasonable, their conditions to us dishon- 
ourable, and, which is worst of all, our estate at home 
is miserable. What, then I of many evils let us choose 
the least. First, we must acknowledge what we can- 
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not deny — the evil condition of our estate at home, 
which recognizance is the first degree to Th«int«nua 
amendment. The next is to know the cause ^°^d°^ 
of the evil, and that is war, supposed to be, if ^l^^u 
not the only cause, at least one of the chiefest p~*»o*«^ 
among many great How many — how great occa- 
sions of mischief the war hath engendered to Eng- 
land ? Ill money, whereby outward things be dearer, 
idleness among the people, great courages, dispositions 
to imagine and invent novelties, devises to amend this 
and this, and a hundred mischiefi which make my 
heart sorry to mark — these be the fruits of war. 
Then, if the disease will not be taken away, let the 
cause be taken away; and war, which is one And Paget 
chief cause, must be taken away. But that iiSTtT*^ 
shall not be taken away, say the French, <^®™p^- 
save upon this condition — they will have Boulogne 
for a sum of money, and make peace. Well, what 
moveth us to stick ? Consider if we be able to keep it 
maulgre the French. Rochpot saith and braggeth 
that their king is not a King John, but a French king 
such as conquered Rome, and been feared of the rest, 
and will have Boulogne again, whosoever sayeth nay ; 
and telleth us how we are in poverty and mutinies at 
home — beset all about with enemies, having no friend 
to succour us, destitute of money to fbmish us, and so 
ikr in debt as hardly we can find any creditors. It is 
good to consider whether it be better to let them have 
Boulogne again, and to have somewhat for it, and to 
live in peace. 

" The pension is a great matter. It is true, they 
say, the pension was granted ; but the time is turned. 
Then was then and now is now. It was granted by 
the French king that dead is to the King of England 
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that dead is, and we will use it as you did when the 
time served you, for we know your estate, and that 
you are not able to war with us." ^ 

" Then was then and now is now," — that was the 
exact truth of the position ; and there was nothing to 
do but to yield handsomely. Parliament had broken 
March. UD hastilv. The Lords and gentlemen had 

Menace of ,,.,., , . 

fresh com- been dispersed m haste to their counties on a 

moUoDsin / /» I • • o X 1 1 1 

England. menace oi iresh insurrection.'* It had been 
even found necessary to relinquish a portion of the 
subsidy granted in 1548.* " Then was then and now is 
now." — The government was in no condition to carry 
on a war with an empty treasury, forfeited credit, and 
a disaffected people ; and considering the circumstances, 
the terms wliich Paget obtained were not uni'eason- 
Pe«setecon- ^^Ic. On the 24th of March a treaty was 
BSguJh to*** concluded, by which the English, within six 
ioJ^e,^u'd to weeks of the day of signature, were to evac- 
So^ooo**"^*' V^^^ Boulogne, leaving the fortifications, new 
<^'^* and old, intact, and all the cannon and am- 
munition which had been found in the town at its cap- 
ture by Henry VIII. The French would pay down 
for it four hundred thousand crowns, half upon the 
spot and half in the ensuing August, leaving other 
claims to stand over. The Scots were included in the 
peace. The few small forts remaining to the English 
on the northern side of the Border were to be razed 
and occupied no more.* The war was over, and the 
excuse for English disorders was at an end. 

The government had now the ground open before 

1 Paget to Warwick: Lamdowne 3£88, 2. 

* Correspondence of the Comnuaaioners with the Earl of Warwick: Oot* 
Urn M8S. Caligula. £. IV. 
< 3 Edward VI. cap. 23. 
4 Bymer. 
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them to show what they could do. While the nego- 
tiations at Boulogne were in progress, an appeal of 
Bonner was heard, and rejected by the Privy Council ; ^ 
he was left in the Marshalsea, and the Knight Marshal 
demanding a fee of him for some unnamed privilege, 
and being refused, revenged himself by depriving his 
prisoner of his bed, and leaving him to lie for a week 
upon the straw.^ Ridley, notorious as the opponent of 
the real presence, was translated from Roch- cathouo 
ester as his successor in the see of London ; poaeSJIuid 
Heath, bishop of Worcester, for his opposition estanbiad- 
to the act against images, in parliament, fol- thdr puoes. 
lowed his friends to prison ; while the person destined 
to take Gardiner's place at Winchester, as soon as he 
too should be deprived, was Ponet, canon of Canter- 
bury, notorious as having married a woman who had a 
husband living.^ The see of Westminster, founded 
by Henry VIII., was dissolved and the jurisdiction re- 
annexed to London ; Thirlby, his conservative views 
being inconvenient so near the court, was removed to 
Norwich ; and under such auspices, the excellent 
Hooper and his Genevan friends, to whom accurate 
doctrine was the alpha and omega, the one thing essen- 
tial, began to see the Gospel more triumphant in Eng- 
land than in any comer of the world except Zurich. 
Warwick seemed to them a most brave and £dthful 

1 Privy CouncU Records, MS, Edward VL 

> Grey Friars' ChromcUj p. 66. 

* She was the wife of a butcher at Nottingham, to whom daring his 
lifetime she was obliged to make an allowance. Ponet in 1561 was divorced 
from her, and married again. Under the date of July 27, 1661, Machyn 
says {Diary J p. 8), " The new Bishop of Winchester was divorced from the 
butcher's wife with shame enough." The Grey Friar^ Ckromcle (p. 70) 
more explicitly says, " The 27th day of July, the Bishop of Winchester 
that then was, was divorced from his wife in Paul's, the which was % 
butcher's wife in Nottingham, and gave her husband a certain money a 
year during his life, as it was judged by the law.*' 
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soldier of Christ,^ " a most holy and fearless instru- 
ment of the word of God." * • John ab Ulmis, a refti- 
gee, assured Bullinger that the Earl of Warwick and 
Warwick Lord Dorset " were the most shining lights 
^Si^^t of the Church of England ; " ** they were. 
Hooper. ^^^ were considered, the terrour and thun- 
derbolt of the Roman bishops ; and they alone had 
exerted themselves in the Reformation of the Church 
more than all the rest of the council."* To such 
men as these it was enough that a certain specula- 
tive system which they called the Gospel should be 
The ckMpei patrouized and the opponents of it punished. 
Si<2^rou8 They asked no more. But the Gospel, con- 
bi Kngund. giJered in its more homely aspect of a code 
of duty, was not so prosperous in England. 

The effect upon the multitude of the sudden and 
The Goipei violcut chaugc in religion, had been to remove 
^tw'l^ the restraints of an established and recognized 
v^^' belief, to give them an excuse for laughing 
to scorn all holy things, for neglecting their ordinary 
duties, and for treating the Divine government of the 
world as a bugbear, once terrible, which every fool 
might now safely ridicule. Parliament might maintain 
the traditional view of the eucharist, but the adminis- 
tration had neutralized a respect which the Lords had 
unirenrfty maintained with difficulty. Since the passing 
araseiied of the Chautries and Colleges Act, the gov- 
priatH: ernment, under pretence of checking super- 

1 Hooper to Bullinger, March S7, 1550: I^fidokt Tigurina, 

* Same to the Same, June S9: Ibid. 

< John ab Ulmis to Bollinger, March 85, 1560: I^nstoUB Tigurimm, War- 
wick is generally said to have been the originator and contriver of Somer- 
•efs deposition. John ab Ulmis mvs, on the other hand, " These men *' — 
Warwick and Dorset — ** exerted their influence and good offices on be- 
half of the king's ancle who had been plotted against, and rastored him 
from danger of life out of darkness to light'* 
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station, had appropriated all the irr^ular endowments 
at the universities. Thejjr canceUed the exhibitions 
which had been granted for the support of poor scholars. 
They suppressed the professorships and lectureships 
which had been founded by Henry VIII.^ The stu- 
dents fell off. " Some were distracted, others pined 
away in grief, spent their time in melancholy, and 
wandered up and down discontentedly." * Some, and 
those the wisest among them, ^^ took upon them me- 
chanical and sordid professions." Degrees were held 
anti-christian. Learning was no necessary Lewniiv 
adjunct to a creed which " lay in a nutshell." ***"'*^ 
Universities were called " stables of asses, stews, and 
schools of the devil." While Peter Martyr was disput- 
ing on the real presence, and Lord Grey was hanging 
the clergy on their church towers, the wild boys left at 
Oxford took up the chorus of irreverence. The service 
of the mass was parodied in plays and farces, ProgrMs or 
with "mumblings," " Hke a conjuror's." In atoxibrd. 
the sermons at St. Mary's, priests were described as 
** imps of the whore of Babylon : " — an undergraduate 
of Magdalen snatched the bread from the altar after 
it had been consecrated, and trampled it underfoot. 
Missals were chopped in pieces with hatchets ; college 
libraries plundered and burnt The divinity schools 
were planted with cabbages, and the Oxford laundresses 
dried clothes in the Schools of Arts. Anarchy was 
avenging superstition, again, in turn, to be more fright^ 
ftdly avenged. 

In the country the patron of a benefice no longer 
made distinctions between a clergyman and a layman. 

1 Atmah of Anthony Wood. Petition of St. John's College to the 
Doke of Somerset, printed bj Wood. Lerer's aermon at Panl's Cross, 
1660. 

•Wood. 
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If the Crown could appoint a bishop without the assist- 
ance of a congS cTSlire^ the patron need as little trouble 
himself with consulting his diocesan. He presented 
himself. He presented his steward, his huntsman, or 
churohpat- 1^18 gamekeeper.^ Clergy, even bishops, 
SSTunV " who called them Gospellers," would hold 
SdS*nir^ three, four, or more livings, " doing service in 
*"'*^ none ; " ^ or if, as a condescension, they ap- 

pointed curates, they looked out for starving monks 
who would do the duty at the lowest pay, — men who 
would take service indifferently under God or the 
devil to keep life in their famished bodies. " You 
maintain your chaplains," said the brave and noble 
Lever, fece to face with some of these high offenders ; 
^^ you maintain your chaplains to take pluralities, and 
your other servants more offices than they can dis- 
charge. Fie 1 fie ! for shame 1 Ye imagine there is a 
parish priest curate which does the parson's duty. Yes, 
forsooth — he ministereth God's sacraments, he saith 
the service, he readeth the homilies. The rude lobs of 
Th«ohareh the couutry, too simplc to paint a lie, speak 
negieoted, truly as they find it, and say, ' he minisheth 
the sacraments, he slubbereth the service, he cannot 
read the humbles.' " * 

There is no hope that these pictures are exagger- 
ated ; and from the unwiUing lips of the Privy Coim- 
cil comes the evidence of the effect upon the people.* 
And the The cathcdrals and the churches of London 

churches Are 

pro&oed. bccamo the chosen scenes of riot and profiui- 
ity. St. Paul's was the stock exchange of the day 

1 Bucer to Hooper: printed in Strype's Cranmer. 
« Bucer to Calvin: EpUtola Trigurina, 
« Sermon of Lever: printed in Strype*i Memoritdt^ Vol. HI. 
4 Proclamation for Reform of Quarrels and like Abases in ChordiM: 
Cotton, M88. TUm, B. 8. 
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•where the merchants of the city met for business, and 
the lounge where the young gallants gambled, fought, 
and killed each other.^ They rode their horses through 
the aisles, and stabled them among the monuments. 
They practised pigeon-shooting with the newly in- 
troduced " hand-guns," in the churchyard and within 
the walls. 

In the administration the investigations w^hich fol- 
lowed Somerset's deposition revealed large corruptioii 
fruits of carelessness. " Whalley," one of duct of 
the late Protector's friends, Edward writes in burineM. 
his journal, " being receiver-general of Yorkshire, con- 
fessed how he lent my money upon gain and lucre ; 
how he had paid one year's revenue over with the 
arrearages of the last ; how he bought my own land 
with my own money ; how in his accounts he had made 
many false suggestions." ^ 

** Beaumont, Master of the Rolls," Edward records 
also, " did confess his offences how in his Office of 
Wards he had bought land with my own money ; had 
lent it and kept it from me, to the value of nine thou- 
sand pounds and above, more than this twelvemonth, 
and eleven thousand pounds in obligations; how he, 
being judge in the chancery between the Duke of 
Suffolk and the Lady Powis, took his title, and went 
about to get it into his hands, paying a sum of money, 
and letting her have a farm of a manor of his ; and 
caused an indenture to be made falsely with the old 
duke's counterfeit hand to it, by which he gave these 
lands to the Lady Powis." ^ 

As to the mass of the people, hospitals were gone, 

1 Orey Friars' ChromcU, 

> King Edward's Journal: printed in Bomet's CbOectoneo. 

i n>ld. 

VOL. V. 17 
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schools broken up, almshouses swept away ; every in- 
stitution which Catholic piety had bequeathed for the 
support of the poor was either abohshed or suspended 
till it could be organized anew ; and the poor them- 
selves, smarting with rage and suffering, and seeing 
piety, honesty, duty, trampled underfoot by their su- 
The p«opi« periors, were sinking into savages. From the 
Si^y"*^ coast of Sussex was repoited the novel and 
yet unheard-of crime of wrecking. A corn-vessel 
was driven on shore in a gale ; the crew escaped 
with their lives, and begged for help to save the cargo, 
but the famished peasants, without other care, plunged 
upon the corn-sacks.* The people, it was said, " did 
increase and grow too much disobedient, robbing, kill- 
ing, hunting, without any fear, for lack of execution 
of the laws." The ancient yeomanry were perishing 
under the new land system ; ^ the labourers, chafing on 
the edge of insurrection, starved, or lived by lawless- 
ness. 

The disorganization had penetrated among the traders 
English and manufacturers. English cloth, like Eng- 
urw, once lish coiu, had, until these baneful years, borne 
credit, the palm in the markets of the world. The 

Genoese and the Venetian shipowners took in cargoes 
of English woollens, in the Thames, for the East. 
English woollens were the staple with which the 
Portuguese sailed to Barbary and the Canaries, to 
the Indies, to Brazil and Peru. The German on the 
Rhine, the Magyar on the Danube, were clothed in 



1 Lord Delaware to the Coandl: MS. Dcmudc^ Edward YI. Vol. XI. 
State Paper Office. 

s Quod omniam miserrimnm est nobile illad decos, et robar Anglia^ 
nomen inqnam yomannoram Anglorum ftuctum et collisum est — Petitioa 
of St John*i CoUege to the Doke of Somerset: Wood's AimaU, 
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English fustian.^ So it had been once — so it seemed 
it was to cease to be. The haste for riches, well-gotten 
or ill-gotten, was become stronger than honour, patriot- 
ism, or probity. The guilds were powerless when the 
oflBcers of the guilds were corrupt. And now j^^ ^^^i, 
came from Antwerp the news that huge bales ^'aS^ 
of English goods were lying unsold upon the "** ^•"**** 
wharves, " through the naughtiness of the making ; " 
and yet more shameful, that woollens, fraudulent in 
make, weight, and size, were exposed in the place of 
St. Mark with the brand of the Senate upon them, as 
damning evidence of the decay of English honesty with 
the decay of English faith.^ 

Such was the state of things which lay before the 
successors of Somei^et. They were called upon to 
fight against a corruption which had infected the whole 
community, and among the rest, had infected them* 
selves. It was easier and pleasanter to earn the title 
of ministers of God by patronizing teachers who in- 
sisted on the worthlessness of " good works," and could 
distinguish correctly between imputed and infused 
righteousness. Yet there were not wanting honest 
men who saw in what was round them not the triumph 
of the gospel, but the disgrace and dishonour of it. 
Latimer, not always practically wise, was consistent in 
his hatred of evil, and he was not afraid to speak the 
truth in the face of the world. 

The preacher was closing the third course of ser- 
mons which he had delivered before the court. Latimer 
The king was present, the privy council, and J^'^Se 
the household. He spoke of Nineveh and ''^"^ 

I Report and Suit of a Traehearted Englishman: printed in the Qwiden 
JUtdllany. 
* Harvel to the Council: Venice MSS. State Paper Office. 
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of Jonah. He sketched the condition of England, 
The condi- where profligacy was no longer held a crime, 
oountrj is but Something to be laughed at ; where the 
tory to him. law was SO wcak, that neither the gentlemen 
could be compelled to do their duty as landowners, nor 
the people be kept from rebellion ; where avarice 
seemed to be the only spirit to which men any longer 
acknowledged obedience, and the officers of the govern- 
ment set the worst and most glaring examples. 

" And now," he said, " I will play St. Paul, and 
TheauditoM translate the thing on myself. I will become 
JiSunte^iUS ^^^ ^»ng's officer for a while. I have to lay 
^'^''^P'- out for the king twenty thousand pounds — 
a great sum, whatsoever it be. Well, when I have laid 
it out, and do bring in mine account, I must give 800 
marks to have my bills warranted. If I have done 
truly and uprightly, what should need me to give a 
penny to have my bills warranted ? If I have done 
my office truly, and do bring in a true account, where- 
fore should one groat be given ? No man giveth bribes 
for warranting his bills except the bills be false." 

" I speak to you," he continued, " my masters, mint- 
ers, augmentationers, receivers, surveyors, and audi- 
tors. I make a petition unto you. I beseech you all 
be good to the king. He hath been good to you, 
therefore be good to him ; yea, be good to your own 
The public souls. Ye are known well enough what ye 
make their wcro before ye came to your offices, and what 
tunes, lands ye had then, and what ye have pur- 

chased since, and what buildings ye make daily. Well, 
I pray you, so build that the king's workmen may be 
paid. They make their moan that they can get no 
And the moucy. The poor labourers, smiths, gonmak- 
Mid lateur- ers. Carpenters, soldiers, cry out for their duea. 
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They be unpaid some of them three or four •» in the 
months, yea, some of them half a year. Yea, ▼«<*<? *>« 

/.I 1 • 1 Ml 1 • . robbwl of 

some of them put up then: bills this time their wages, 
twelvemonths for their money, and cannot be paid yet. 
They cry out for their money, and as the prophet saith, 
Clamor operariorum aacendit ad aures meas — the cry • 
of the workmen is come up into mine ears. Oh, for 
God's love, let the workmen be paid if there be money 
enough, or else there will whole showers of God's 
vengeance rain down upon your heads. Therefore, ye 
minters, ye augmentationers, serve the king truly. So 
build and purchase, that the king may have money to 
pay his workmen. It seemeth ill-fa vouredly^ that you 
should have enough to build superfluously, and the 
king lack to pay his poor labourers. I have now 
preached two Lents. The first time I preached restitu- 
tion. Restitution ! quoth some ; what should he preach 
of restitution ? Let him preach of contrition, quoth 
they, and let restitution alone ; we can never make 
restitution. Then I say, if thou wilt not make resti- 
tution, thou shalt go to the devil for it. Choose thou 
either restitution or else damnation." 

He mentioned a story of some one who, conscience- 
stricken at one of his sermons, admitted that Latimer 
he had robbed the king, and at different times Si"Ji^S! 
brought him above 500/., which he had paid llSVkJitto 
over to the exchequer. He had said "to a ^^^''^' 
certain nobleman that was one of the council, if every 
man that had beguiled the king should make restitu- 
tion after this sort, it would cough the king twenty 
thousand pounds." "Yea, that it would, quoth the 
other, a hundred thousand pounds." " Alack, alack 1 " 
he concluded, " make restitution. For God's sake 
make restitution. Ye will cough in hell else, that all 
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the devils there will laugh at your coughing. There is 
no remedy but restitution, or else hell." ^ 

Before the same high audience Lever, at Paul's 
LeTer Cross, attributed the sufferings of the country 

Paul's croM to the misappropriation of the chantry lands, 
effect. which had been taken to serve the king in 

his necessary charges ; while " the king was disappoint- 
ed," " the poor were spoiled," " learning decayed," 
and the hangers-on upon the council only " enriched." 

" Because ye have no eyes," he said, " ye shall hear 
it with your ears. You have deceived the king and 
the universities to enrich yourselves. Before you did 
begin to be disposers of the king's liberality towards 
c»inbrid»is learning and poverty, there were in Cam- 
SSTS^i^ bridge two hundred students of divinity, 
■tudento. which be now all clean gone, not one of them 
left. A hundred others that had rich friends, and lived 
of themselves in ostles and inns be gone, or be fain to 
creep kito colleges, and put poor men from bare livings. 
In the country, grammar schools, founded of godly in- 
tent to bring up poor men's sons in learning and virtue, 
be now taken away by reason of greedy covetousness 
in you that were put in trust by God and the king, to 
erect and make grammar schools. The alms yearly 
bestowed in poor towns and parishes, to the great dis- 
pleasure of God, yea and contrary to God's Word and 
the king's laws, ye have taken away. 

" The people of the country say that their gentle- 
The poor in mcu and officers were never so full of fair 

the country 

b"t^***^ words and ill deeds as now they be. A gen- 
genuemen. tlcmau wiU Say he loveth his tenant, but he 
keepeth not so good a house to make him cheer as his 
fiither did ; and he taketh more fines and greater rents 

^ Latimer's Sermons before the King, 
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than his father had. Another saith he would have an 
office to do good in his country ; but as soon as he hath 
authority to take the fee to himself, he setteth his ser- 
vants to do his duty, and instead of wages, he giveth 
them authority to live by pillage, bribery, and extortion. 

" My lords of the laity and clergy, in the name of 
God I advertise you to take heed. When Thetrwicof 
the Lord of Hosts shall see the flock scat- the poor 
tered, spilt, and lost, if he follow the trace of the court, 
the blood, it will lead him straightway unto this court." ^ 

There must have been good influence as well as bad 
in high places, or Latimer and Lever would not have 
been allowed to denounce to the world in such style 
the offences of government officials. Perhaps the ac- 
cusations were held to be retrospective, and reflected 
shame on the displaced Somerset. But this was not 
the whole. 

A return of a nobler and also a wiser spirit began to 
show itself here and there among individuals. Better fymp- 
While the endowments of schools and hospi- among the 
tals were fraudulently made away with, and, citixent. 
in spite of the change of government, continued to be 
pilfered, the Lord Mayor for the year 1649, Sir 
Rowland Hill, among other large charitable grants, 
founded and endowed a free school at Drayton, in 
Shropshire. Sir Andrew Judd, his successor in 1550, 
" erected a notable free school at Tunbridge," built a 
cluster of almshouses for poor men there, and left lands 
in trust to find a master and under-master, and the 
necessary supplies for the pensioners ; and the example 
was followed widely elsewhere.* 

1 Sermon of ThomM Lever, pieacbed at PauI'b Ctosb: Stiype'e Memo- 
riaU, Vol. III. 
s Holinshed. 
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More remarkable, because implying a vigoroas origin 
wmiam nating understanding:, was an attempt, com- 
raggwtia menced m London by WiUiam (Jholmley, to 
finding work Create work on a large scale for the men 
people, whom the grazing system had thrown out of 
employment. Accepting the new condition of things, 
and assuming that thenceforward sheep-farming and 
cloth-making would form the chief occupations of the 
country, he set himself to turn the change to advan- 
tage with the instinct of a pohtical economist. 

English cloth had hitherto been carried to Holland 
and Belgium to be dyed, and hundreds of thousands of 
Flemings found lucrative employment in completing 
the manufacture before it was shipped from Antwerp 
for other parts of the world. Cholmley having found 
by experiment that Thames water was as good for dye- 
ing purposes as the water of the Low Countries, im- 
ported Flemish workmen to teach his own English 
servants. Having mastered their secret, he offered his 
discovery, through the government, as a free gift to his 
countrymen ; and, in urging the council to take advan- 
Andproph- tago of his proposal, he added a remarkable 
oommerrui prophccy that, if England would develop its 
A^Aod. manufactures, and rely only upon itself for 
the completion of them, the trade of Antwerp would 
droop, and London become the mart of Europe.^ 

The country in due time would reap the fruits of the 
intellect and enterprise of Cholmley and others like 
him. The government of Edward VI. could afford 
September, but Small attention to such things. The 
u^Si^ftSm' council had but one all-absorbing occupation 
SSfth^ — to find means, without sacrificing their 
2^L own share of the public plunder, for paying 

1 Bequest and Suit of a Truehearted EngHahman: Camden MitceUaM§, 
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the debts which Somerset had bequeathed them. 
The bills of the Flanders Jews, renewed half-yearly 
with interest at fourteen or fifteen per cent., and twelve 
per cent, deducted also on the exchange, were a fright- 
fiil incubus. They must pay, or they must give 
bonds to pay, in sterling silver, while the crown rents 
and the subsidies were paid in a currency which was 
but half its nominal value ; and the problem taxed to 
the uttermost their financial ingenuity. The four 
hundred thousand crowns were paid by the French for 
Boulogne, and perhaps cleared ofi^ some trifie of the 
score ; but the possession of so large a sum of money 
tempted the Treasury into speculations Theabwb- 
which would kill or cure. " Of the second S^PtT aIS^ 
payment of the French," says Edward,^ " ten Tmm^^ 
thousand pounds were appointed to win •»^*"^i 
money to pay the next year to outward countries,^ and 
it was promised that the money should double every 
month.^'' The fate of the ten thousand pounds need not 
be inquired into. The Flanders State Papers contain 
little at this time but monotonous repetitions of the 
spendthrift's story — bills renewed as they fell due, and 
fresh loans to pay the interest of the old. 

The currency was the great resource ; and a notable 
scheme was invented by which it was hoped the debts 
in England could be all cleared off. " It was agreed," 
Edward wrote, " that Yorke, Master of the Mint at 
the Tower, should make his bargain with me October. 
— viz., to take the profit of silver rising out S* jJJ^JiJIi 
of the bullion that he himself brought— JT^J^ 
should pay all my debts to the sum of 120,- J~t7f S?*" 
OOOZ. or above, and remain accountable for «'»™»"*^- 



1 Journal of Edward VI.: Bnmet't CoUeckmta. 
* u e.fio the Jewt at Antwerp. 
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the overplus, paying no more but 6«. and 6(i the oz., 
till the exchange was equal in Flanders — also that he 
should declare all his bargains to any should be ap- 
pointed to oversee him, and leave off when I would : 
for which I should give him 15,000Z. in prest, and 
leave to carry 8000Z. over sea to abase the exchange." ^ 

From this scarcely intelligible entry it would be 
gathered only that some financial evolution was about 
to be practised which would make two shillings out of 
one, or something to that effect ; and that the crown 
was to commence with a sacrifice of 15,000Z. The 
real nature of the project, however, with the probable 
effects to be expected firom it, was explained a few 
weeks after, in a remarkable letter from a London 
merchant to Cecil ; and it is well to see with con- 
temporary eyes the extent and bearing of that deep 
evil which the government, in despair perhaps of any 
better resource, persisted in inflicting upon the country 
— ^^ teaching the people to execrate, however unjustly, 
the very name of a Reformation which had brought so 
dark a curse upon them. 

" Forasmuch," wrote a certain William Lane to 
B«moa- Cecil, ** as' you be in place where matters 
merchant* concemiug our common Wealth are many 
ad<u^?to times talked of, and I in my heart wishing a 
^^*^' redress of things that seemeth to me amiss, I 

am so bold as to utter to you my judgment in these 
cases following, without redress whereof our common- 
wealth shall run headlong into more misery ; and for 
that I see a present mischief in hand or coming, I 
would it were prevented with speedy remedy. 

1 Edward*8 Journal : Bumet*t CoBedanecu 

* Willuun Lane, Merchant of London, to Sir William Ceoii: MS, DoiMt' 
Uc, Edward Y I. Vol. XIII. State Paper Office. 
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** Of late not twelve days passed I talked with Mr. 
Yorke of the mint, who showed me that he The detaui 
was m hand to make a new com of fine silver whenie of 

1 . -I . theMMterof 

that should be eleven oz. tine, and corned m the Mint. 
pieces of two shillings the piece, whereof five pieces or 
a little more should make one oz. ; whereof I made 
the reckoning that one oz. of silver fine being sold to 
the mint at 6«. 8c?., being coined, should make eleven 
shillings to be paid out again, or little more or less. I 
said, although the silver were fine, yet was it too dear 
and the money naught. He answered, that it was 
richer than the other money late made or now amaking, 
and much other communication we had not. 

" Now, forasmuch as it is well known that the ex- 
change between our realm and other foreign realms is 
the very rule that settleth the price (goods cheap or 
dear) of almost all things whereof is no scarcity, as 
well of the comniodities and merchandize of this realm 
as of other foreign commodities brought hither, I will 
therefore declare what present mischief hath happened 
since my communication with Yorke, and in these six 
days hitherward. The exchange as well for Theex- 

*' . change If 

Flanders as for France and Spain amon£C the *ii"ng, and 

' *^ prices are 

merchants has fallen about seven per cent. rWng. 
by reason of the news of the new coin coming forth, 
•which the people will more better make the reckoning 
of, and understand the value of now in fine silver, 
than before in the mixture — which fall of the ex- 
change Cometh for fear of the littleness of our silver 
coin, and is the only cause that all we the merchants 
of England do rob England and carry away all the 
gold in the land to foreign realms, for that it is to 
a more profit than the exchange. And the like of this 
mischief happened here in England in the months of 
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June, July, and August last, in the which three 
The gold if months Were carried out of England not so 

drivea out 

of BngLukd. little as 100,000Z. of gold (and yet did silver 
come into England as fast and all for the private gain 
in coining the silver), for that the pound of gold is 
richer than the pound of white money ; which mis- 
chief now present doth cause our gold to be bought 
up. And when of late the king did call the French 
crown from 7 shillings to 19 groats, they be now 
bought up for 7«. Sd. and 7«. 4(i., to be carried away 
as all other gold ; so that shortly we shall be quit of 
all our rich money for a base coin ; and then shall fol- 
low a greater fall of the exchange, which is the father 
of all dearth of almost all things that man occupieth. 

" If we in England should coin six years to come so 
much white money as we have done in six years past 
of the value that now goeth, the plentifulness of the 
money and the baseness thereof together should bring 
our commonwealth to that pass that, if you should 
give a poor man three shillings a day for his day's 
labour, yet you should scarce pay him such a hire as 
he might live thereof, which God defend should come 
to pass ; and the private gain in coining silver is the 
cause of long continuance in coining still ; which ex- 
cess of gain in coining, and continuance of the same, 
shall bring to pass as is aforesaid, if speedy redress be 
not had in that behalf. And yet to new fine our base 
coin cannot be done without more charge than may be 
borne of the king or the commons, 
serietofma- "Further, this said fall of the exchange 
iSSS^nl^eTiiB within these four days hath caused, or will 
o?!hem; !n causc, cloth to be bought at 56Z. the pack, 
SSi^^rSfe which before would not have been bought for 
curroncy. g2Z. the pack ; so that you may perceive that 
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the exchange doth engender dear cloths, and dear 
cloths doth engender dear wool, and dear wool doth 
engender many sheep, and many sheep doth engender 
much pasture and dear, and much pasture is the decay 
of tillage, and out of the decay of tillage springeth the 
scarcity of com and the people unwrought, and con- 
straineth the dearth of all things. I have, for these 
six or eight years passed, perceived our com- Growth of 

f , -^ , '^ , ^ . ,. luxury, and 

monwealth to be grown into such a costhness impoverish- 

11 1 1 i* !• • 1 /» mentof the 

and chargeableness of living and expense of country, 
foreign commodities, a great part not needful, that the 
trial being made by the king's customs, you shall find 
that we spend and consume within this realm such 
sums and quantities of foreign commodities that all the 
wool, cloth, tin, lead, leather, coal, and other merchan- 
dize to be carried out of this realm, is not able to 
countervail, pay, or recompense for the said merchan- 
dize brought into the realm by one quarter part at 
least. And so long as the bringing in of superfluous 
commodities shall exceed in value the richness of our 
commodities carried out, so long and so much must 
you needs grant me, that our realm is impoverished, 
either in money or otherwise. That man which spend- 
eth in a year more than the stynte of his lands and 
travail of his body doth gain, must needs decay and 
grow into debt, as doth our whole realm in this point. 
And yet of late days I understand that there is a 
restraint of lead not to be carried out of England, 
which, whosoever did invent, studied as much the 
hurt of the commonwealth as he that invented that no 
coals should be conveyed from Newcastle into any 
foreign port but in a French ship, which, although it 
is but a coal matter, is such a hindrance to a part of 
our commonwealth as is worthy of redress. 
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" And, forasmuch as I have spoken of coals, I wfll 
AdntntegM ^ay a little more. If it were well-considered 
tor^mlSr* what was to be done in the coals of England 
ofIhe?Sa°* for the benefit of our land, and an order 
''****• therein set to the most commodity of this 

realm, it should be found much more beneficial to the 
commonwealth than it is now taken for ; for it might 
well maintain in England three of our decayed towns 
or cities, besides the setting on work of three hun- 
dred ships daily more than it doth, and the mariners 
thereof. 

" But in the meantime, and out of hand, for God's 
TheBiiTer sake, sir, set forward some remedy for the 

eurrency '' 

muBtbe Other matter, that we the merchants carry 

called down , . , , " 

Immediately, fiot away all our Hch moucy, and leave the 
base money here still. Once the excess of the private 
gain in coining to other men — supposed as to the king 
— may be taken away, and also our base coin of white 
money called down to fifteen shillings in the pound — 
though it be not enough, yet will it do great service 
for the time, and keep many things at a stay which 
else will come to misery. And although this takes no 
place, for divers respects known to the rulers and not 
to me, yet I say there is many more reasons herein to 
be made which I omit. Sir, I most heartily desire you 
not to be offended with me for writing this my poor 
and simple judgment in matters of weight appertain- 
ing to councillors or other wise men ; for God I take 
to record, my heart bleedeth in my body to see and 
perceive the things that be out of frame, and the mis- 
ery coming towards us, if it be not prevented." 

Free English thought would reform in time the 
Thepiotert ^couomy of the State, as well as the religion 
u Tiln. Qf j^ . Ij^ij governments are deaf to remedies 
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of slow growth. Cecil preserved the letter among his 
papers — perhaps he submitted it to his chiefs, but to 
no present purpose. 

The immediate scheme of the Master of the Mint 
came to nothing. His purchase of bullion in Flanders 
was interrupted by the authorities at Brussels. But 
the plate which England could supply travelled along 
the same bad road, and all the mints, through the 
whole year of 1550, plied their abominable trade. 
Zeal against superstition was the universal chorohpiate 
pretext for the pillage of the churches. The SilJ^*;^^'* 
shrines and crucifixes were already gone. ^**** monej- 
This year, " the King's Highness having need of a 
mass of money," an order of council went out for all 
the plate remaining in all the churches in England to 
be brought to the treasury.^ "All the church plate in 
the Tower was to be melted into wedges'* for the 
great cesspool ; * and so narrow was the gleaning, that 
" the gold, silver, and jewels " were " ordered to be 
stripped" from the mass books, legend books, and 
such like, in his Highness's library at Westminster. 
It is to be admitted that the public expenditure was 
slightly reduced, the debts partially paid off — but it 
was only by defrauding the public of the Thegorwcn- 
means — through the currency.^ To conceal tempt to 

, 1 . r 1 • • enforce by 

the fraud which they were practising, or to Tioience* 

1 /» • -nr • 1 1 tariff of tin- 

prevent the consequences of it, Warwick and ju«t prices. 

1 Privy Coundl Eewrdsj Edward VI. MS. 

* Ibid. 

s Owing to the carelessneas with which the pablic acoonnts were kept, 
it is diflScult to ascertain to what the debts of the crown really amounted 
at any given time. Bills were renewed as they fell dae, and the calculation 
of money to be provided at any given time only touched what was im- 
mediately necessary. It will be seen, however, that, on the whole, War- 
wick would have accomplished something, had not the remedy which ho 
employed been worse than the disorder to be cured. 
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his friends endeavoured to enforce violently an arbi- 
trary system of prices. The harvest of 1550 was a 
bad one. The existing scarcity was aggravated by a 
&ilure of the crops. The magistrates were ordered to 
give the fanners everywhere a scale on which they 
were to dispose of their produce. If they would not 
sell, the constables were to enter into possession, to 
survey their yards, their cattle-sheds, and their dairies, 
and to sell for them, at the official prices, whatever 
should appear to have been raised for the market, and 
not for consumption at home : the proclamation having 
been received with an outcry, the magistrates were to 
raise the force of the shires if necessary, to arrest and 
send to London any wanton or disobedient person who 
ventured to resist." ^ 

If it was so difficult, however, to enforce just prices 
The&nnexB agaiust the Opposition of self-interest, it was 
robStTand ^0^ ^^ be supposed that English farmers would 
menTSwT submit to have unjust prices forced upon 
^^' them. The council quailed before the howl 

of indignation which rose over the country when force 
was threatened. In a few weeks they were compelled 
to confess their error, and *' from henceforth to sufier 
articles of food to be at liberty, and to be sold to no 
other than the buyers and sellers could reasonably 
agree upon." ^ 

But it was a bad business — not to be forgotten, 
when we would explain to ourselves why the English 
nation acquiesced so readily in the reaction under their 
coming sovereign. 

1 M8. DometUe, Edward VI. Vol. XI. 

s M8, Ibid. — Sir John ICasonf writing to Cecil, condemned the con- 
duct of the government as utterly wrong and useless. ** Nature will hare 
her course,*' he said, " and never shall yon drive her to consent that a pen- 
nyworth shaU be sold for a ftrthing.*' — Tytler, VoL L p. 841. 
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To return to more interesting subjects. 

The Duke of Somerset, on the 18th of February, 
received a formal pardon.^ In the beginning aphl 
of April he resumed his duties as a priw somemtto 
councillor. On the od of June his recon- theooandi 
ciliation with Warwick was cemented by the union of 
Lady Anne Seymour with Lord Ambrose Dudley. 
The summer pageant of the marriage cere- jane. 
mony was at Shene upon the Thames. The th! Th«Si? 
king was present, and the French ambassadors also, 
who had arrived in England on the conclusion of the 
peace, and had been entertained by the lords in a 
series of gorgeous entertainments.* On the 4th, the 
day following. Lord Robert Dudley (Earl of Leicester 
afterwards) was also married at the same place — 
the fact being chiefly memorable through its conse- 
quences — to the daughter of Sir John Robsart 

These scenes of brilliancy had followed close upon 
another scene which was not so brilliant. In M»y. 
May, Joan Bocher, a Kentish woman, who b^?SJr 
had been left in prison by Somerset's heresy J^g the re- 
commission, had been sent to the stake. She Kli^/ **** 
was a pious worthy woman, it appears, a friend ■*•'"'*• 
of Anne Askew, who had died the same death a few 
years previously. Her crime was an erroneous opinion 
on the nature of the incarnation ; and, inasmuch as 
the statute for the punishment of heresy by death had 
been formally repealed, the authorities were obliged to 
fall back upon the traditions of the common law — 
much as if a judge in these days was to order a man 
to be hanged for sheep-stealing, notwithstanding the 
alteration of the law, because hanging was the ancient 

1 Rymer. * £dw«rd*i JoumaL 

vol*. V. IS 
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traditionary treatment to which sheep-stealers were lia- 
ble.^ Ridley reasoned with Joan the day before her 
execution : " It was not long ago," Bhe said, " since yoa 
burnt Anne Askew for a piece of bread, yet came 
yourselves to believe the doctrine for which you burnt 
her ; and now you will bum me for a piece of flesh, 
and in the end you will believe this also."^ She 
would not recant, and so she died, being one of the 
very few victims of the ancient hatred of heresy with 
which the Reformed Church of England has to charge 
itself. Yet, although Protestants were instinctively 
Totoi»tion is ^^OTQ susccptible of the altered feelings which 
SlJiHili^"* the progress of time and of the world brings 
WotMtaat, ^jjj^ j^^ — although earlier than Catholics 
they awoke to a wiser judgment of the nature rf theo* 
logical errors, — the doctrine of persecution is never- 
theless an essential part of all dogmatic systems, and 
BatwM *^® causes which first compelled the Re- 
lSjSSth?Ri- formed Churches to toleration, have acted 
toTcattJ"* ^ovQ slowly, but with equal effect, upon their 
**"^- rival. The Court of Rome could as little 

venture at the present day to send an unbeliever to 
the stake, as the Court of St. James's ; and the code 
of canon law for which the Reformers of the Church 
of England desired the sanction of parliament, was no 

1 The panegyrists of Edward YI. have described his pathetic agonj at 
signing the death warrant The entry in his Joamal on the subject shows 
no particular emotion. It is a notice of the punishment of a criminal for 
an offence for which he certainly had no sympathy. 

** Joan Bocher, otherwise called Joan of Kent, was burnt for holding that 
Christ was not incarnate of the Vii^n Mary, being condemned the year 
before, but kept in hope of conversion — the 30th April the Bishop of Loo- 
don and the Bishop of Ely were to persuade her, but she withstood them, 
and reviled the preacher that preached at her death.** — Edward*s Journal: 
Burnet's Collectanea^ p. 208. 

« Stiype, MemoriaU^ Vol. III. 
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more tolerant of what the Church of England consid- 
ers heresy, than the code of the Inquisition.^ 

The council could prosecute heretics. They were 
earnest, too, in the purification of the faith from super- 
stition. The conscientious acceptance of the Prayer- 
book was possible as yet to believers in transubstantia- 
tion. The Prayer-book, with the help of the foreign 
refugees, was about to be revised, and Ridley was no 
sooner settled in the see of London, than he undertook 
in his own diocese to anticipate the alterations. On 
the 11th of June, at night, the altar at St. Jane. 

* Ridley takes 

Paul's was taken down, and a table erected in down the 

- ..«..', , , altar in St. 

its place. Signifying m the change that the P»ai'«- 
body of the Saviour was no longer broken and offered 
in the sacrament, but that human beings merely par- 
took together of innocent bread and wine.* The coun- 
cil followed up the bishop, and directed the same 
change to be introduced throughout England. The 

I Cranmer, and the other authors of the Reformatio Ltgian^ include, in a 
list of heresies, " The denial of the inspiration of the Bible," or "of the in- 
spiration of the Old Testament,'* or " of the two natures in Christ." For 
the way in which these opinions were to be dealt with, they say: " Fideles 
omnee in nomine Dei et Domini nostri Jesu Christi obtestamur ut ab his 
opinionibus pestilentissimis se longissime ahducant. £t ab illis etiam 
rehementer contendimus qui rempublicam et ecclesiam administrant ut 
istas hsereses ex regno noetro penitus evellendas et radicitus extirpandas 
quantum in se est curant" 

A heretic was to be' tried by a bishop. From a bishop he might appeal 
to the Court of Arches, and from the Couijt of Arches to the King's Bench. 

" Qui vero," the proposed law continued, " qui vero nee admonitionem 
nee doctrinam ullft ratione admittunt sed in Hseresi prorsus induraverunt, 
primum hsretici pronuntientur. A judice deinde legitimse feriantur ex- 
commnnicationis supplicio. Qusesententia cum lata fuerit, si infra spatium 
sexdecim dierum ab hnresi recesserint, primum exhibeant publice mani- 
fbsta poenitentis indicia. Deinde solenniter j urent in illft se nnnquam hasresi 
rursns versaturos. Tertio contrarise doctrine publice satisfaciant, ac his 

omnibus impletis absolvantur Cum vero penitus insederit error . . . 

turn consumptis omnibus aliis remediis ad extremum ad civiles magistratos 
ablegetur puniendus, etc." — ReformcOio Leffum, 

* Stiype, Burnet, Stow. Qrey Friar$* ChromcU. 
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Bishop of Chichester, hesitating to obey, was sum- 
The Bishop moned to London, and shut up with Gardi- 

Of Chichester _ i tt i rrTi -r»» i f 

ta deprived. ncF, BonncF, and Heath. Ihe Bishop ot 
Durham, who was also one of the recusants, being 
one of Henry's trustees, was less easy to deal with. 
A charge of conspiracy was brought against him ; ^ 
but it broke down for want of evidence, and for the 
present he was left at liberty. Dr. Chedsey was sent 
to the Fleet for seditious preaching, and White, the 
warden of Winchester, for having in his possession 
anti-Protestant books.*^ 

The next movement — in the confidence that the 
And mew- Empcror was not in a situation to resent it — 
teS*pTii<S'°' ^^^ against Mary ; and the consequences were 
PriMMs^* more serious than the council expected. 
^^^' I must again review briefly the state of 

things on the Continent. On the 10th of November, 
Paul Tii. 1549, the chair of St. Peter fell vacant. Paul 
ber 10, 1649. IH. had eudcd his pontificate — broken- 
hearted, it was said, at the revolt of his grandson 
Octavio ; but his age (he was 82), and the anxieties 
and labour of the fifteen years of his reign, would rather 
cause surprise at the strength which had endured so 
long. Men who have spent their lives in political bat- 
tles, who have had some years' experience of the disposi- 
tions of their fellow-creatures, do not die of small disap- 
pointments, and the intellectual sinew of Paul would 
not have been broken by the disobedience of a boy. Yet, 
if by such a cause his last hours were embittered, he 
was punished in his solitary weakness of affection for 
his kindred. If consistency and dauntless bearing com- 
The great- maud Tcspect whcrever they are found, Paul 
. pondflcate. III., as a ruler of men, may claim a place 

1 Records of Privy CouneQj MS, « MS, Ibid: Strype*8 Crammer. 
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among the politically great. On the death of Clement 
VII. the papacy was dying, the human life was gone 
from it. But the phantom had risen from the grave, 
and was again towering up over Europe in menacing 
grandeur. Scotland had been saved; France, which 
was trembling on the edge of revolt, had returned to 
partial allegiance ; the Smalcaldic League was broken ; 
and, in dying, Paul might feel that the Reformation 
had spent its force, that the worst was over.^ But 
who was to succeed ? France had its nominee, and the 
Empire had its nominee. Reginald Pole offered him- 
self in the interests of religion. An Italian faction, 
under the young Cardinal Farnese, Octavio's The car- 
brother, held the balance among the rival mwtto 
parties, and Farnese was said to be Imperial, suocesaor. 
It was reported at Brussels that he had promised Charles 
twenty voices in favour of any one that he might name ; 
and scandal added that, to settle all questions, Charles 
might perhaps nominate himself. ^ Such a solution of 
European difficulties would have been as complete as it 

I Clarissimte memoris Princeps . . . arma sttpius moverat adversus 
Christi hostes. Catbolico sanguine a se nunquam respersa. Inchoaverat 
diuque promoverat conciliam ex obstaculis perarduum, ex rebus in eo agi- 
tatia amplissiroum, et ad reparandam discipliDam pnevalidum, inter reli- 
qua, quae unquam in ecclesilL coaluissenL Immoderato suam erga stirpem 
amore se hominem prodidit. De reliquo herois nomen apud ecclesiam 
nactus est. — Pallavicino. 

Of the personal character of Paul III. strange stories were afloat. Be- 
fore his death a pamphlet appeared dedicated to one of the Colonnas, and 
ascribed to Bernard Ochin — (the account of it is given by Sleidan) — 
charging Paul with crimes which the annals of the Borgias would not 
parallel. The writer, with circumstantial minuteness, declares that the 
Pope in his youth had been imprisoned for two murders — that he had 
poisoned his mother and one of his nephews — that he had poisoned a sis- 
ter whom he had first corrupted, &c 

The probability is immeasurably great, that all charges produced long 
after date against persons who have excited the animosity of a theological 
or political faction are lies. 

2 Sir Thomas Cbeyne to the Council: Stiype, Vol. III. p. 298. 
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was, unfortunately, impossible. The cardinals went to 
work at the end of December, and the first favourite 
B«giD«id ^^ Pole. Famese was personally for him, 
flwt J^ ^^ Imperialists were not against him, and 
Tourite, PqJq j^|. q^q ^jjjjg ^gjg gQ confident of success, 

that he composed an oration to the conclare to be 
delivered on his election.^ But the Italians generally 
were lukewarm, and the French were hostile. Once, 
at a midnight meeting, if we may believe a theatrical 
story of BeccatelH, there was a moment when the feel- 
ing was so far in his fisivour that he might have been 
ButwMex- chosen on the spot by adoration. But the 
thelSemt opportunity, if it existed, was allowed to pass, 
of Fmnc*. Morouc, a decided Imperialist, was proposed 
next, and proposed by Pole himself; but the Frendi 
were able to keep out Morone, though unable to carry 
their own candidate Salviati ; and, in the end, Famese 
brought forward the president of the council at Bologna, 
Cardinal del Monte ; del Monte having privately 
promised that, if elected, he would forsake France, no 
longer oppose the Emperor, restore Parma to Octavio, 
and reunite the Council at Trent. 

Easy, timid, and self-indulgent. Cardinal del Monte 
CaTdiniddei was a ucutral character on which opposing 
chomn, with factious could agree. On him the choice fell 
juuus m. at last ; and under the name of Julius III. he 
occupied (his dwarfed dimensions could not fill) the 
vacant throne of Paul III. His first act showed the 
conduct which was to be looked for firom him. A 
Pope, on his election, was allowed by custom to bestow 
the red hat which he vacated at his own private 
pleasure. Julius III. raised to the high dignity of a 
cardinal a favourite and beautiful page who had the 
1 Gratiani: quoted in Pye's I^t of PoU. 
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care of his Holiness's monkey. The new Jupiter, the 
irreverent world exclaimed, had taken up into heaven 
a second Granymede. 

So much for the Papacy. The Emperor now sup- 
posed that his diflSculties would be at an end. The oeniMn 
The council would collect again at irent, at Augsburg, 
and the Germans would be compelled to submit to 
it. The Diet was summoned to meet at Augsburg at 
midsummer ; Prince Philip was sent for from Spain ; 
and theological and political questions merg- PhiUpbmt 
ing into one, the representatives would be s**^. 
invited, not only to give their allegiance to the council, 
but to make the Empire hereditary, and to nominate 
PhiKp as Charles's successor. Ferdinand, King of 
the Romans, and presumptive successor, had promised, 
it was said, to relinquish his pretensions in Charie«v. 
Philip's favour ; ^ and though Ferdinand dis- make the 
claimed any such engagement, and his son heiSutary. 
Maximilian had no inclination to make way for his 
cousin, the Emperor believed that he could bear down 
opposition. The Pope was in his interests, and the 
Catholic States of Germany would act as the Pope 
wished ; while they were secretly promised that the 
Lutheran divines should appear at the council, not as 
members upon equal terms, but as accused persons, 
upon their trials.' 

Magdeburg continuing to hold out against the In- 
terim, was declared under the ban of the Empire. 
The London council having followed in the ways of 
Somerset, there was no longer a question of a renewid 
of intimacy with England. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury of patience, Charles imagined at last that he could 



1 Sir John Mason to the Council: Tytler, Vol. I. p. 296. 
« Ibid. 
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declare himself openly as the enemy of heresy in all 
its forms. 

On the 29th of April, before leaving Brussels for the 
HeiMiutui I^iet, he issued an edict for the government 
thS'pJStoT' of the Netherlands, which bore in time its 
lSJc^u^ fatal fruit in the Alva persecutions. He had 
***** done his best, he said, by moderate measures 

to keep his subjects to the true faith. He had learnt, 
to his sorrow, that not only were they infected too 
deeply to be cured by moderate means, but that for- 
eigners who traded amongst them (he alluded particu- 
larly to the English), were systematically spreading 
kerwyihau coutagiou in their towns. Be the conse- 
•Dd. quences what they might, heresy should now 

come to an end ; heretical books should circulate no 
longer in his dominions ; he would have no conven- 
ticles, no rebaptisings, no conspiracies, no disputings 
on doubtful passages in Scripture. The saints should 
receive their honours ; the municipal liberties of the 
towns should no longer protect evil deeds and evil 
doers ; and he would trifle no longer in inflicting pun- 
ishment. 

" Men and women," said the Emperor, " who dis- 
womenBhau obey my command shall be punished as reb- 
aiire -.men els and disturbcrs of public order. Women 
executed. who havc fallen into heresy shall be buried 
alive, and men shall lose their heads, even if they de- 
sist from their errors ; if they continue obstinate, they 
shall be burnt; and whichever be their punishment, 
their goods shall be forfeited : ^ they shall be incapable 

1 J*ordonne que ceux qui tigiront contre ces defenses soient ponis comma 
■editieux et perturbatears du repos pablic, et je condamne les femmes ii 
6tre enterr^es toutes viyes, et les hommes k perdre la t^te en cas qu'iU 
d^istent de leurs erreurs, mais tons k 6tre brdl^ s^its y demeurent obtti- 
o^ et a la confiscation de leun biens quelque sapplice quMis subiasent. 
Sleidan, Vol. lU. p. 64. 
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of making a will : from the moment of their proved 
delinquency, their acts as citizens shall be null and 
void : if man or woman be suspected of her- No on© 
esy, no one shall aid, protect, or shelter him or protect 
or her ; they shall be denounced to the near- pootod. 
est inquisition. Those who have fallen into heresy, 
who of their own accord have repented and been re- 
ceived to grace, if they again reason or argue on the 
subject of their errors, shall be punished as relapsed : 
those who are suspected, although there be no proofs 
against them, shall abjure and do penance ; no honour, 
public oflSce, or dignity whatsoever, shall be conferred 
on any man who has once been tainted : no No one ftuoi 
stranger shall be admitted to a lodj?in£: in any oat a tMtt-' 
mn or pnvate house unless he bnng with orthodoxy 
him a testimonial of orthodoxy from the prfeet. 
priest of the place where he has resided. The in- 
quisitor-general shall have power to examine into the 
belief of every man, from the highest to the lowest, 
and all and any officers of all kinds shall assist the 
inquisitor, at their peril if they neglect or refuse; 
those who know where heretics are concealed, Those who 
shall denounce them, or shall suffer as her- tk« shaii 
etics themselves : those who give up heretics th«y were 
to justice shall not be liable to punishment, themseiree. 
though they be themselves heretics, if they will for 
the future conform. And the penalties hereby threat- 
ened shall be inflicted, and shall not be relaxed ; and 
judges who neglect their duty shall not escape un- 
punished. Those who are cited and do not appear, 
shall be assumed to be guilty, and treated as guilty ; 
those who intercede for offenders shall suffer as abettors 
of heresy." 

The circumstantial minuteness of the edict carried 
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terror into every town in the Low Countries* Ortho- 
doxy was no security, unless accompanied with the 
extinction of all human charity. Prom city and vil- 
lage streams of refugees poured out toward the ports^ 
The Flemish ^^^ ^u board vesscls bound for England. 
S^^J^StTiJ? England became the island of refuge to which 
laEngiaod. ^^iQ exiled Flemings brought with them their 
arts and industry; and, as forlorn and naked they 
set foot upon the British shores, the honourable hu- 
manity with which they were received, sheltered, and 
sustained must be counted among the not too many 
virtues of Edward's ministers. Austin Friars was 
made over to those who remained in London, with 
lands and farms to support their clergy ; and the clergy 
themselves were enrolled as a body corporate and ex- 
empt from the bishop's jurisdiction.* The Duke of 
Somerset at his own expense established a colony 
of Walloon weavers among the ruins of Glastonbuiy 
Abbey.2 

The Emperor meanwhile went resolute to Augs- 
burg, where he carried a vote in the Diet binding 
Germany to submit to the Council of Trent. The 
Duke of Mecklenburg entered the territory of the 
TheMagde- Magdcburgers. They made a sortie upon 
ab»ttie, bat him, and were defeated utterly, with the 
•unender. loss of their artillery. The fiaite of Luther- 
anism appeared to be sealed; yet the Magdeburgers 
still would not surrender. Surrender, they said grand- 
ly, implied the mass, and the mass they would receive 
never. But they could die without difficulty; ihey 
made up their minds to the worst ; and the news <rf 
the edict in the Low Countries did them service, 
bringing the old soldiers of the Landgrave and the 

1 Bjrmer. < MS. DometUe, Edward VI. State Paper Office. 
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Elector to their aid in thousands. In all reasonable 
probability, however, their resistance was hopeless. 
The Diet voted a force, the command of which they 
petitioned the Emperor should be given to Duke Mau- 
rice. The Emperor, who, notwithstanding the duke's 
resistance to the Interim, and his suspicious absence 
from Augsburg (he had been represented there by 
deputy), either trusted him or did not choose to 
appear to distrust him, consented; and Mau- Duke Man- 
rice relieved the Duke of Mecklenburg, took M^debat^. 
the field in November, and laid formal siege to the 
city. 

It was at this moment, when the Emperor was at 
the height of his confidence, and England was ha- 
rassed, distracted, and impoverished, that the oppor- 
tunity was taken to withdraw the privilege from the 
Princess Mary of using her own religion, and of com- 
pelling her to submit to the Act of Uniformity. When 
a hint of what was intended went abroad, the Imperial 
* ambassador made a formal request that she should not 
be interfered with. He was met with a direct refusal ; 
and although no immediate steps were taken, j^i^, 
yet Mary had reason to know that before ^''u'nS^ 
long constraint would be used towards her, ^ij^ ^e 
and arrangements were contrived between MaJT^ho 
herself and the Regent of the Low Countries SSJS^to ** 
for her escape to Antwerp. The Flemish '!»"<*•»• 
admiral, Skipperus, was on the coast of Essex, and 
had been inspecting the landing-places.^ The prin- 
cess was to ride down some night, under cover of 
the darkness, from her house at New Hall, and Skip- 
perus would be in the way to carry her off. The 
project was not new. On her mother's death, fifteen 
1 £dw«rd*i Joamal, July Id: Biini«t*t CoUeekmeaf p. 31. ^ 
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years before, a similar escape had been contemplated, 
and had been relinquished, perhaps out of dread of 
Henry's resentment.^ The difficulty was now less 
considerable. Mary was older and more experienced. 
Her escape, it was thought, would be easy, and when 
accomplished, would be followed by war and insurrec- 
tion.^ The peers of the old blood, more than ever 
discontented at the aspect of public affairs, had with- 
drawn in displeasure to their estates ; and as Warwick 
attached himself more and more to the ultra-Protes- 
tants, a second schism was making itself felt among the 
council. A state paper, unfortunately imperfect, re- 
veals the opinion of Sir William Cecil on the serious- 
ness of the situation. 

" The Emperor," says this paper,* " is aiming at the 
sovereignty of Europe, which he cannot obtain with- 
out the suppression of the Reformed religion ; and un- 
Sir wuium less he crushes the English nation, he cannot 

Cecil ex- , , , 

plains crush the Reformation. Besides religion, he 

which has a further quarrel with England, on ac^ 



meDftoe 



EngUDd. count of the Lady Mary, and the Catholic 
party will leave no stone unturned to bring about our 

^ The plan is detailed in a long letter from the French Ambassador to 
Charles V., dated Feb. 17, 1536, among the archives at Brussels. The am- 
bassador's alarm for himself is expressed with much emphasis. " SMI estoit 
question d'entendre et proc^er & Texemtion de la dicte enterprise, il ne 
seroit Thonneur de votre Majesty que je restasse icy: car tout le monde ne 
sauroit oster de credulity k Roy par quelque couleur ou couverture que Ton 
y s^ait donner, qui ne tint que fusse Tinventeur et promoteur du tout: et 
par cons^uent chose du monde ne me pouvoit eschapper qu'il ne me fit 
passer le pas. Car en ce comme autres choses youdroit il montrer sa gran- 
deur et donne d*entendre qu*il n*a respect ne crainte de personne. 

< There came divers advertisements from Chamberlain, ambassador with 
the Queen of Hungary, that their very intent was to take away the Lady 
Mary and so to begin an outward war and an inward conspiracy. — Ed- 
ward^s Journal^ August 14. 

* Argumenta periculi nisi curft divertatnr, imminentis. — In Cecil*! 
handwriting: 3fS. Germany ^ bundle 15, State Paper Office. 
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overthrow. We are not agreed among ourselves. The 
majority of our people will be with our adver- rphe refonn- 
saries ; ^ and it is reasonable to think that, Jj^the*^^ 
although so long as all is quiet the crown can JJ^er? 
maintain tranquillity, should war break out, ^npop**^''? 
they will listen rather to what they will consider the 
voice of God calling on them to restore the Papacy, 
than to the voice of the king calling on them And,in event 
to obey.^ 1 he great body of the peers — the people 
some of the council — all the bishops except wiied upon, 
three or four — almost all the judges and lawyers 
— almost all the justices of the peace — the priests 
and vicars — will be on the same side ; and the com- 
mons are in such a state of irritation, that they will 
rise at a word." 

To add to the peril, there seemed a danger of a fresh 
rupture with France. In the late peace all LikeUhood 
questions save that of Boulogne had been Jipt^with 
reserved for future settlement, and among ^■*°*"'- 
these were many which could not be allowed to lie 
over. In the anomalous character of the war, during 
its earlier stages, merchant ships had been i. Prizes 
taken on both sides by privateers, and it was wars. 

1 ** Non consent! mas inter nos ipsos, neque major multitudo defensare 
est banc causam sed potius susceptare adyersariorum causam. Major pars 
magnatura qui absunt ab auIlL, et aliqai eorum qui bic etiam agiint, Epis- 
copi omnes pneter tresaut quatuor,ju dices et legisperiti ptene omnes, jasti- 
ciariorum psne omnes, presbyter! et sacrificuli qui suam plebem movers 
possunt in qa&vis parte; quia universa plebs irritatnr adeo ut facile velit 
aequi mutationes quascunique." This paper has a date upon it of Novem- 
ber, 1551. But the date on papers of loose notes cannot always be depended 
on, and internal evidence would refer it rather to November, 1550. By the 
next year there were more than three or four bishops on the Reforming 
side. 

* Nam at aliqoa SBStimatio habeatur cogitandam est quamdia princeps 
qaietnm habeat regnom, tamdiu legibus poesit suob regere. Sed si in arma 
ob defensionem caass forte fuerint vocati, tarn dabium est velintne audira 
principis vocem, an at illi indicant Dei pro lestaurando Papismo. 
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nncertain whether they were lawful prizes. The 
French desired that a joint commission sliould sit to 
settle all maritime claims. The English council said 
that they had no power by law to consent to such a 
commission ; their own Admiralty Court had been con- 
stituted for the express purpose of dealing with mari- 
time questions, and dealing with them by the civil law 
of Europe, not by the common law of England. The 
complaints of French merchants against English cruis- 
ers must be heard there or nowhere.^ 

1 '* As concerning the commissions, answer has been made that in all 
the parliaments and generally all the courts of France where law is minis- 
tered, though some places have their particular customs, the law civil it 
observed, kept, nnd practised, and so it is lilcewise in the great courts of 
Brabant, Flanders, and Malines. So that it is easy enough, either for the 
French king as the Emperor, to appoint persons in ai)y of the said courts 
or parliaments to hear any cause that the princes shall think good to ap- 
point and commit unto them. But throughout all thi«> realm of England, 
in all the courts of justice, are observed the laws of the realm, and all 
causes and controversies judged by the same, so as no other laws havB 
place — which laws of the realm are not the civil laws, nor are grounded 
upon them, nor have no conformity unto them, so as the knowledge of the 
civil law serveth nothing at all for the understanding or exercising of 
them. Wherefore the King's Highness can appoint none out of his ordi- 
nary courts of this realm to hear any kind of causes unless the said causes 
be judged and determined by the laws of the realm, and not the civil law. 
And we think the French king's subject*, being ignorant of the said laws 
of the realm, would not gladly have their causes and matters judged 
thereby. . . . Thus it is that forasmuch as strangers are not acquainted 
with our laws, to shew tiiem favour, the King's Highness's progenitors 
have thought good to erect and set up a court of matters chanced upon 
the seas or out of this realm; in the which court process is made and jut- 
tke is ministered according to the law civil, the which court is called the 
Admiralty Court; where the said strangers* causes are examined, whether 
the controversy be between themselves or against the king's subjects. 
And to the intent that strangers should have the better expedition of their 
causes, it is ordained that in the said oourt that process be made wmmarit 
€i depleno. And for because that the chief resort of all strangers in this 
realm is London, therefore the said admiral hath set up his court at Lon> 
don. These things considered, we cannot see nor devise how the French 
king's subjects' causes may be discussed more for their ease and commod- 
ity than in the said Admiral's Court." — The Council to Sir John Mason, 
September, 1550: M8. France, bundle 9, State Paper Office. 
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Another cause of difference was the Calais frontier. 
On the edge of the Pale an abbey had stood Jniy. 
called Sandingfeldt, which in old times, with frouUar. 
the estates attached to it, had, as church property, 
been neutral ground. The abbey had been suppressed, 
and the land secularized, but the rights over it asserted 
by the English were denied by the French. They, 
too, on their side, entered into possession, built farms, 
and broke the ground, and a series of petty collisions 
had followed between the labourers.^ 

On the part of the English government, a third griev- 
ance appeared, which seemed as if it was caused by a 
feeling of revenge for their bad success in Scotland. 
The natural route from Paris to Edinburgh The right rf 
lay through London. The Archbishop of SouSdin 
Glasgow, returning out of France, neglected pen^? 
to apply for a passport ; he was taken prisoner, and 
held to ransom ; and Lord Maxwell, who did apply, 
was refused.^ The prisoners taken at St. An- The Awh- 
drew's, though still detained in France, had oiligSwta 
been released from the galleys and prisons at *™* 
the peace, through English intercession. The French 
court desired that the archbishop and other Scotch 
prisoners in England should be set at liberty in return.' 

1 MS. France, bundle 9, State Paper Office. 

s The council gave a curious reason for their refusal. " The commoa 
passage of Scots and Frenchmen through the realm," they said, " is so 
cumbrous and hurtful to the King's Majesty's subjects, that therein is 
daily complaints made of the outrages and evil usages of the king's sub- 
jects by such Scots and French as daily pus through the realm by post. 
And yet because we would not seem ungrateful, we have licensed such 
Frenchmen as come expressly from the French king, or that be commanded 
by their ambassadors here. And certainly there is double more passage 
of the French king's servants through this realm than is of the King's 
Majesty's own — insomuch as for the ease of the people no Englbhman 
here is suffered to ride by post, but upon his own horse." — Council to 
Mason: MS, France, bundle 9, SUte Paper Office. 

8 »( I haye, at your request," said the French king to Mason, " set at 
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Mason, instructed by the council, said that, if the Scots 
might go where they pleased, the archbishop should 
go also. Henry answered good-humouredly, but noth- 
ing was concluded. 

Two factions continued to divide the Paris govem- 
Two parties ^ent. The Ultramontanes, the Guises, and 
French goT- Catherine de' Medici, were for peace and alli- 
eniinent. ^^^^ ^[^^ ^j^^ Emperor. They hated Eng- 
land ; they desired to follow up at Calais their success 
The queen ^^ Bouloguc, and they made the most of these 
olIis«* petty disagreements. Montmorency and the 
JSuTbS^ ^^^"8 inclined to the older anti-Austrian pol- 
^'*' icy, and the tone of the court changed from 

day to day.^ 

The English council, on mature thought, released 
The French ^'^® archbishop, and Henry released the 
SSS/the Scots ; but Mason wrote that he had no con- 
Et!*A^** fidence, and knew not what would happen, 
drew'i. 44 Trust them," he said, " as you will best 
trust to yourselves ; and the best trusting of another 
is so to trust him as, if he would deceive, he shall not 
be able to bring his deceitful intent to pass.* 

Owing to cross influences and want of will, the other 

liberty the Scots, which else, by yon son, shoald have rotted in their pris- 
ons, 80 cruel was their murder. By my troth, I cannot tell how to answer 
the world for lack of justice — one good turn deserves another." — Ma- 
Bon to the Council, July, 20: MS, France, bundle 9, State Paper Office. 

1 Doctor Wotton, writing to Cecil, said: " The danger is lest our trusty 
and well-beloved, I dare not say right trusty and well-beloved friends of 
France, will use the occasion when she serveth for their purpose; and 
knowing the great desire that they have to live at peace with us — that is 
to say, to have Calais again — (for the keeping thereof, they say, is the 
only cause of any war betwixt us, and they having recovered that once 
from us, would not fail ever after to live in peace with us), an orator of less 
eloquence than TuUy might peradventure persuade me that our said 
ftiends, having such occasion, would have as much respect to their comr 
modity as to their promises.** —Wotton to Sir William Cecil: MS, Ibid. 

s Mason to the Council, November 8: MS, Ibid. 
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differences could not be arranged. The constable and 
the king declared privately their own desire that peace 
might be maintained, but with an evident doubt if it 
would be possible. *' Means might be found," they, 
hinted, that is to say, the English might, if they liked, 
relinquish formally their claims on the Queen of Scots, 
and accept a French princess for Edward in her place. 
That would be something, but without it the Guises' 
influence would probably prevail. 

At length. Mason wrote, in the last week of Decem- 
ber, " in a great assembly at the court, some December, 
one," probably the Duke of Guise himself, nobJTSlu 
"in a studied oration persuaded the war cJS^nienc* 
against England, and to declare the likelihood por^JTuity to 
of good success therein, he set forth the lack hilSiiSS? 
of government, of captains, of victuals, money, *=*>«**"*• 
and munition ; and the people," he said, " were so ill- 
contented, as never looked the lark so much for the 
day as they did for the entry of some foreign prince ; 
80 was it the easiest thing in the world not only to 
annoy England, but de nous emporter de tout^ and now 
was the time to recover all the dishonour timt France 
had in times past sustained by that peevish isle." ^ • 

Indeed, the ambassador said, something must be 
done, and done quickly ; " were it nothing more than 
the stay of our own people at home ; we are at this 
present so loose with all the world, that our surety 
hangeth as it were but in the wind ; a straight league 
with a notable knot would restore unto us our reputar 
tion abroad, which imdoubtedly is not undecayed." * 

1 Mason to the Council: MS. France^ bundle 9, State Paper Office. 

t Among the Cotton. M8S. Vupa$%an^ D. 18, is a paper on the state of 
]mblic affaira by William Thomas, clerk of the council, addressed to Ed- 
ward, to whom at this time he was acting as a sort of political totor. It 

VOL. V. 19 
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Never perhaps was England in a position which de^ 
manded greater skilly wisdom, and energy ; and what 
were her statesmen doing ? and what had they been 
doing? They had prevented Mary's escape; and 

is headed, " Mj private opinion toaching your Majesty's outward affieiira 
at the present/' and has been printed by Strype: Memorials, Vol. IV. p. 
882. The following extract is the sketch of the position of England: — 
'* Time was, in the days of your father of famous memory, that this estate, 
being dreaded of all neighbours, needed not to esteem any of them more 
than itself was esteemed ; but now the case is so altered, that, because we 
are both bated and contemned of them all, we must either redeem our esti- 
mation or else perish. One of two things must be won — either friendship 
to he]p us, or time to make ourselves strong. As for friendship, I see not 
which way any is to be gotten without either an extreme disadvantage or 
the denying of our foith, neitlier of which is tolerable. And as I believe 
it is impossible we should have any perfect amity with any foreign prince 
that dissenteth from us in religion, so, because we have no neighbour of 
uniform religion, we can find no fViend whose amity is to be trusted. 
Wherefore we must of force turn unto time, to see how much we may win 
thereof, and what we may win withal; and because neither is our force so 
ordered that we may trust thereby to win time, nor our treasure such as 
may purehase it, therefore our extremest shift is to work by policy. We 
have two puissant princes to deal withal — the French king, a doubtfU 
friend ; the emperor, a dissembling foe. The one hath done us already dis- 
pleasure ; the other we are sure will do it if he can. For what quarrel hath 
he to the Germans but religion, wherein he hath sworn rather to spend hb 
life than not to reduce it to his own manner? and when he shsll have 
overcome those few that rest, which are of small account in respect of his 
power, where shall he end his fury but against us? I wot well that some 
are of opinion that Magdeburg with the confederate cities shall keep 
him occupied a while. Some othere add that the Germans are not yet won 
to the papistical sect; and some others reckon upon the Turks coming into 
Hungary. But I am persuaded the Emperor estimates this matter of Ma|»- 
deburg very 'little, and much less the German Protestants, and least of all 
the Turks; and we have great cause to mistrust both his purposes and 
himself. On the other side, the French king is already in possession of 
Scotland, and practiseth in Ireland amongst a people that loveth liberty, 
and for every small hope of gain will be ready to revolt, wherein, if he 
should prevail, we might reckon ourselves besieged, and in manner ei- 
vironed of enenues. 

^ So, when time shall draw either of their swords, and we nnprovided, 
as presently we are, then must we either perish or be a prey to the one of 
them, or, at the best, receive intolerable oonditiena. For, say what bmb 
will, ear power witbont some friendship is of small snbstanoe— yea, 
though we were all as good subjects as Edward IIL had, whereaa nam 1 
fBar me there be as well hoUow as whole hearts to be found.'* 
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they had Dot as yet forcibly altered the service in her 
chapel. They had taken precautions also for TheeouDdi 
their own personal security ; a hundred yeo- J^ to in- 
men had sufficed to guard the court in the ^^. 
stem times of Henry VIIL ; in the era of liberty it 
was necessary to raise them to a thousand.^ For the 
rest, they were engaged on two matters of grave mag- 
nitude — the prosecution of Grardiner, and the great 
vestment controversy. 

The Duke of Somerset was again powerful. In 
the signatures of the council to public acts somowi, 
his name once more headed the list. On the pwt^ij 
28th of May he carried the nomination of hiapower* 
Hooper to the bishopric of Gloucester, against a vehe- 
ment opposition ; ^ and he showed a disposition to re- 
assert his old pretensions, which alarmed either the 
jealousy or the regard of Warwick.' In some direc- 
tions, however, he was inclined to use his recovered 
influence wisely. Ashamed perhaps of the part which 
he had himself borne in the treatment of the Bishop 
of Winchester, he moved in council, on the 8th of 
June, that, considering the bishop's long imprisonment, 
if he would now conform himself and be obedient, he 
should be restored to his diocese.* The duke, Bed- 

1 ^ This day it wm debated wbetiier it was convenient that the KJng*t 
Migesty should have a number of men at arms m ordinary, as well for the 
saAty of his Majesty's person as for the stay of his unquiet subjects, and 
for other service at all events, which, after long disputation, was thought 
and concluded upon as a thing very necessary." — Privy CovncU Becordi, 
MS. February 26, 1650-61. From the accounts of subsequent musters and 
reviews, nine hundred or a thousand seems to have been the number of 
men maintained. 

s John ab Ulmis to Bollinger: J^piitokB Tigunmet, 

« Whalley to Cecil, June 26, 1660: MS. Domestic, VoL X. State Paper 
Office. This letter has been printed by Mr. Tytler, and introduced by him 
latD his defence of Somerset; but he haa miataken the date by a year, and 
on the date his argument tnma. 

4 ComncU Records, MS, 
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ford, Northampton, Petre, and the Earl of Wiltshire, 
BDdMToura w®"* ^ Gardiner to the Tower, taking with 
»i22*<rf**" ^^^^ a copy of the Prayer-book. If he would 
*■'***'**'» accept it without reserve, they told him he 
should be released. The bishop said that he had 
been treated with injustice ; but, for that matter, he 
was ready to let the past be the past : as to the Prayer- 
book, if he accepted it as a prisoner, it would seem as 
if he had accepted it under constraint ; he desired them, 
however, to leave the book with him ; he would ex- 
amine it, and give them an answer. They complied, 
and after a few days they returned. The bishop then 
Who under- told them that, if he had had the making of 
part, tows- the book, he would not pretend that he would 
^yer-book. have made it as it was ; but the doctrine of 
the real presence being recognised, his conscience was 
satisfied ; he would obey the law, and do his best to 
make his clergy obey. This seemed to be enough. 
He was weary with his imprisonment, he said. They 
Somerset promised that it should not last any longer ; 
SSrhHiiau ^" *^^ ^J's ^^ should be free. The rumours 
be let free, ^f ]jjg approachiug liberation spread over 
London; he himself gave his farewell dinner at the 
Tower ; and the Duke of Somerset, had it rested with 
him, would have kept his word. 

But it was the misfortune of Somerset that he could 
not do one thing at a time ; or, perhaps, in making the 
promise, he had exceeded his powers. The connexion 
of Warwick with the ultra-Protestants created on his 
part an extreme unwillingness to see Gardiner again 
at liberty. Somerset was exerting himself at the same 
time to obtain the pardon of two of the Arundels, who 
had been concerned in the Cornwall insurrection. He 
had taken the part of the Earl of Arundel, who was 
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in disgrace and had been fined ; ^ and Warwick's fec- 
tion suspected him of aiming at the recovery of the 
Protectorate. They determined to thwart him, there- 
fore, in his attempt to undo his own early in- tVjJ"*"- 
justice ; or if Gardiner was to be at large, howew, ' 
he should be fettered with other conditions hesbaunot 
beyond a mere consent to the Prayer-book. «SS! *° 

A month was allowed to pass. At the end of it, 
on the 8th of July, Warwick, Ridley, and Sir William 
Herbert carried to the Tower a set of articles for the 
bishop's signature,' in which he was required to admit 
the right of the council to exercise, during a Jwiy. 
minority, the powers ©f the head of the quiwdto 
Church ; in which he was to approve the re- and to »d- 
peal of the Six Articles Bill, with the disuse had been 
• of fasting ; and further, to confess that he had wied. 
broken faith with the government, had offended the 
law, and deserved his punishment.' Gardiner signed 

1 ** My Lord of Warwick is a most dear and faithfbl friend onto my 
Lord's Grace (of Somerset). His whole nature was vehemently troubled 
with his Grace's proceedings of late. Sundry times overcome with the 
full remembrance thereof, he showed the inward grief of his heart with not 
a few tears. 

** The sum of all was, that my Lord's Grace hath so unadvisedly at- 
tempted the enlargement and delivery of the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Arundeis, as also his Grace's late conference, as he taketh it, with ray 
Lord of Arundel, it pleased him, I say, to be so plain with me as he letted 
not to say the whole council doth much dislike his late attempts." — Whal- 
ley to Cecil: June 26, 1550; misdated by Tytler, Jane 26, 155L MS. Do- 
mestic^ Edward VI. State Paper Office. 

2 *' Whereas I, Stephen Gardiner, have been suspected as one too mnch 
favouring the Bishop of Rome's decrees and ordinances, and as one that 
did not allow the King's Majesty's proceedings in alteration of certain rites 
in religion, and was oonvented before the King's Highness's council and 
admonished thereof: and having certafn things appointed for me to do and 
preach, have not done as I ought to do, although I promised to do the same, 
whereby I have not only incurred the King's Majesty's indignation, but 
also divers of his Highness's subjects have by my example taken encourage- 
ment, as his Grace's council is certainly informed, to repine at his Majesty's 
most godly proceedings; I am right sorry, therefore, and acknowledge my. 
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the articles of faith ; he would not degrade himsetf 
with signing a confession of fault. He had Ba£Pered 
wrong, but he had committed none, and he would 
rather^ he said, " tumble himself desperately in the 
Thames " than plead guilty when he knew that he was 
innocent. Even if he ^' condemned himself," he could 
feel no certainty that he would not be betrayed.^ The 
privy councillors were resolute on their side. The 
bishop might make his submission in other words, if be 
preferred it ; but he should admit himself in &ult, or 
in the Tower he should remain. He begged, ^^ for the 
passion of God," that, if he was guilty, he might be 
put on his trial, and his guilt proved. He exclaimed 
He TOftww, against the iniquity of a confinement to which 
toras'lSr »o law had condemned him, and which no 
q^SeTif justice Sanctioned. Ridley told him calmly,. 
*^- " that it was the hand of God. He was there 

because he had so troubled other men." 

His subscription to the articles had given the coun- 
cil an advantage over him, and they pursued it. On 
the 13th of July, besides the required admission of 
guilt, a fresh list was presented to him, containing 
propositions dogmatically Protestant, which he was not 

•elf oondigpnly to have been punished, and do most heartily thank his Maj- 
esty that of his great clemency it hath pleased his Highness to deal with 
me, not according to rigour, bat mercy; and to the intent that it may ap- 
pear to the world bow little I repine at his Majesty's doings, which be in 
religion most godly, and to the commonwealth most prudent, I do affirm, 
and say freely, without any compulsion, as ensueth." — Priry CotmcU 
Records^ MS, Printed in the account of the proceedings against Gardiner 
in Foxe, Vol. VI. 

1 " Although I did more esteem liberty of body than defkmation of my- 
self, yet, quoth I, when I had so done, yet was 1 not assured to come oat; 
for when I was by mine own pen made a naughty man, I might only have 
locked myself more surely in.'' —Gardiner's SUtement on his Trial: Foxe, 
Vol. VL 
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cnlj required to sign, but to tmdertake to teach and 
preach.^ 

He was weary of the Tower# He had surrendered 
himself to the hope that he was to be free, and on^Aim 
he could not part with it. He refused to vSuu^Jat 
sign, and again demanded a ti*ial ; but he hJ^\j^°^ 
tlure w himself on the king's mercy ; he would demuJB % 
accept a pardon, he said, and in accepting it 
confess that he had offended. The council saw his 
weakness, and determined to trample on him. He 
was sent for on the 19th to the presence chamber. 
The articles were read over to him, and his signature 
demanded on the spot. He once more insisted that he 
should be tried. They said he should not be tried -— 

1 1. That King Henry, for good reason, soppressed the monasteries, and 
released monks and nans from their tows. 

2. That all persons might hiwfuily many within the Levitical degrees. 

3. That pilgrimages and image worship were justly pat away. 

4. That the counterfeiting St Nicholas, St Clement, St Catherine, and 
St. Edmund, by children, heretofore brought into the church, was a mock- 
ery and foolishness. 

5. That the Bible in English was good for erery man to read, and wlio- 
orer would hinder the reading did evil and damnably. 

6. That the chantries were justly suppressed. 

7. That the mass was a fiction of the Bishop of Rome. 

8. That communion in both kinds was to be approved. 

9. That the priest should receiTe for the congregation was an inTention 
of man. 

10. That the eleration of the Host bad been justly and wisely prohib- 
ited. 

11. That the king had done well in removing the images from churches. 

12. That the king and parllataieiit bad dood well in abolishing mass 
books, grayles, &c 

IS. That bishops and priests nuiy lawfally mairy. 

14. That the laws prohibiting their marriage had been jostly repealed. 

15. That the doctrine of the homilies was good and wholesome. 

16. That the book of the conseeration of bishops, priests, and deacons 
was godly and wholesome. 

17. That the Minores OnUnei were wisely disused. 

IS. That Holy Scripture contained all things necessary to salvation. 
19. That it had been well done to set up the ParapkroH of Erasmos Ik 
the parish churches. 
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he should submit unequivocallj without further words. 
He was allowed three months to consider his answer ; 
his bishopric, meanwhile, was pronounced sequestered ; 
if at the end of that time he was still obstinate, he 
should be deprived.^ 

Remanding Gardiner to the Tower, they took the 
opportunity of inflicting a special wound on his sup- 
porter tlie Duke of Somerset.^ On the 18th of Octo- 
ootober. ber, before Gardiner's answer was delivered^ 
mour diet, old Lady Seymour, Somerset's mother, died ; 
and a state funeral would have been the natural and 
becoming privilege of the grandmother of the reigning 
sovereign. If she was buried privately, the duke 
might have been accused of disrespect to the crown. 
If he ordered a public solemnity on his own responsi- 
bility, it might provoke jealousy. If he appeared at 
court in mourning, it would imply that the court itself 
nwDuke should be in mourning. He thought it 

of Somerset t n i i -i i 

eonsuiu the prudeut, therefore, to consult the council, and 

ooondl . 

about a pub. this was the result: — The Lords " weighed 

Uo moum~ , 

ing. with themselves that the wearing of doole and 

such outward demonstrations of mourning not only did 
not any ways profit the dead, but rather served to in- 
duce the living to have a diffidence of the better life to 
come to the departed in God by changing of this tran- 
sitory life ; yea, and divers other ways did move and 

1 The ncconnt of Gardiner*s treatment is taken ftom the Register of the 
Privy Council and from his own narrative, printed by Foxe ( Vol. VI.). and 
from the story told by Foxe himself, who disguised and apologized for 
nothing, regarding the whole proceedings, in fact, as most exemplary and 
jnst 

* Doubtless there was reason to distmst Somerset's intentions, and he 
had not forgotten his overbearing ways. Being desirous of adding to his 
property in Somersetshire the episcopal palace at Wells, in this same July 
he required the bishop (Barlow) to surrender it Barlow hesitating to give 
Away the property of the see, the duke threatened, if he would not go, ** to 
push him out headlong.'* — MS. fkMHettic, Edward YL Vol. X. July 94. 
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cause scruple of coldness in faith unto the weak,'* 
They reflected, " besides, that many of the wiser sort, 
weighing the impertinent charges bestowed upon black 
cloth and other instruments of those funeral pomps, 
might worthily find fault with the expense thereupon 
bestowed." " Considering, therefore, how at Thecouncu 
this present the observation of the times of ttuttpubuo 
outward mourning and wearing of the doole ^nsiTf, 
was far shortened and omitted, even among uDchriatian. 
mean persons, from that it was wonted to be ; consider- 
ing, further, how private men should reserve their 
private sorrows to their own houses, and not diminish 
the presence of their prince with doleful token," the 
council, or " the king," for they used his name, " did 
specially dispense with the said duke for the wearing of 
doole either upon himself or upon any of his family, or 
the continuing of other personal observances such as 
heretofore were had in solemn use, as serving rather 
to pomp than to any edifying." ^ 

So singular a theory of the duties of the living to 
the dead, if sincere, had been hastily adopted. The opinion 

1 . , 11 fl ^ 1 ofthecoan- 

and with equal haste was torgotten. On the cu wu md- 
4th of August Lord Southampton had been ed,andM 
buried with the usual solemnities, and the ibrgotton. 
fiuieral sermon had been preached by Hooper. On 
the 7th of the ensuing March, Wentworth, the Lord 
Chamberlain, was interred in Westminster Abbey, 
when " there was a great doole," says Machyn,^ and 
" a great company," and " Miles Coverdale did preach." 
The three months allowed to Gardiner had now ex- 
pired, and, afler all, for the sake of decency, a trial, 
and a very tedious one, was conceded to him. A court 



1 Priry Council Record*^ MS. Edward YI. 
3 Macbyn's Diary^ Mardi, 1551. 
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was formed at Lambeth, where Cranmer presided. 
Ridley, Sir Wilh'am Petre, Sir James Hales, and two 
other bishops sate as assessors. 

The case opened on the 15th of December, and the 
DeoMDber. voluminous and weary proceedings were pro- 
brought to tracted through twenty-two sessions. The 
umlMth, Lords of the Council, the officers of the court, 
the clergy of Winchester, Gardiner's personal servants, 
in all more than eighty witnesses, were examined. 

The bishop was accused of having attempted to 
create a disturbance in his diocese. The charge broke 
down. He was accused of having armed his house- 
hold. It was replied that, in common with other 
gentlemen, he had put his house in a state of defence. 
And eon- in consequcuce of the disorders of the country, 
hoidinc He was convicted of having professed con- 

Aninlnna avw 

MMd to tho servative opinions : he was proved to have 
lion; been suspected by Henry VIH. of a ten- 

dency towards Rome, and his name had been therefore 
omitted from the list of executors. He had been con- 
cerned further, three years before Henry's death, in 
the prosecution of various members of the royal house- 
hold, when his conduct had been especially displeasing 
to the king : ^ and it was proved further that H^iry 
believed he had held some secret communication with 
the Emperor, at the time of his last embassy, on the 
state of religion in England. 

But for these offences he could not be plausibly 

1 His past history wis searched with the most sealotn scrotiiiy. Every 
expression which Heniy ever med in his dis&vour had heen treasared ap, 
and was produced against him. It is quite certain, therefore, that, if there 
had been so mach as a basework of truth for the Protestant legend of his 
attempt to destroy Catherine Parr, it would have been made the most of 
on this occasion. I look on that story, not as exaggerated reality, but «■ 
pore unadulterated ftble. 
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fnmisbecL The prosecxttion, therefore, turned upon his 
sermon. He had complied inadequately with And, for- 
the rojal injunctions. He bad aggravated log mm in 
his offence by irreverent demeanour towards inch a bo- 
his judges. He was declared, therefore, council 
to have been guilty of a misdemeanour apprort. 
against the commonwealth; and he was pronounced, 
on the 14th of February, by the president, to be de- 
posed from his bishopric.^ When his sentence was 
read, he called his judges " heretics and sacramentaries." 
The council sate the day following to deter- ^^ i, ^^^ 
mine on his further punishment; and they Shu*offl^ 
decided not only that he should remain in the "nlid'to 
Tower, but, whereas up to this time he had JJSSiVin 
resided in the King's gallery with some com- **" ^**'"* 
fort, had been allowed the use of the Tower garden, 
and his friends had been permitted to visit him — he 
was now " to be removed to a meaner lodging," he was 
to hold no communication with any person out-of-doors, 
his books were to be taken from him, and " henceforth 
he should have neither pen, ink, nor paper, to work 
his detestable purposes." * 

Having seen that their orders were executed, the 
council transmitted an account of the proceedings to 
the ambassadors at foreign courts, as something, on 
the whole, creditable to the government of a great 
country. 

Seeing that the two great mihtary powers of the Con- 
tinent were both of them threatening England, and a 
war with either would probably scatter the whole Prot- 
estant party to the winds, the other great question 

^. The whole ecconnt of the proceedingB, with the depoBitions of the 
witnesses, is in the sixth volnme of Foxe. 
« Privy CoimcU Jiecord$, MS, Edward VI. 
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with which they were agitating themselves seems at 
such a time even more singular. 

In the last parliament a service for the consecration 
The serrkj* ^^ blshops and prfests had been added to the 
^CTSio^Sf formularies, and had given offence to the 
priMtSVt^ «l^ra parties on both sides. The Anglican 
*^™^ was frightened at the omission of the oil, 
which might impede the transmission of the apostolic 
powers. The Protestant was outraged at the contin- 
ued use of " vestments," which marked the priesthood 
as a peculiar body ; " at " the oath " by God, the 
saints, and the holy gospels," which bishops were to 
swear on admission to their sees, and at a use of the 
Bible, which savoured of magical incantation.^ 

When the service was published. Hooper, the most 
It ii de- prominent, but at the same time by far the 
before the best and most high-minded of the fanatical 
Hooper. factiou, deuounccd it in a lecture before the 
court as treason to the gospel. Cranmer complained 
of his language to the council, and Hooper was invited 
to explain himself. The archbishop spoke with unu- 
sual veliemence ; but Hooper, who tells the story, 
says " that the end was to the glory of God." ^ His 
friends supported him, and he was dismissed unpun- 
ished. 

May. After this it was no small triumph to his 

nominated partv that, on the death of Wakeman, Bishop 

Bishop of n }^i TT .11 

Giouoeeter. ot Glouccstcr, Hooper was nominated by 

^ The archbisthop, after consecration by the imposition of hands, was to 
place the Bible on the neck of the new bishop. The agitation of the Prot- 
estants prevented them from being able to describe accurately what was 
required of them. Burcher, telling Bullinger of the ceremony, says: ** The 
bishop create must cany the Bible on his shoulders, put on a white vest- 
ment, and thus habited, and bearing the book, he is to turn himself round 
three times." — Burcher to Bullinger: Epittoks Tigurina, 

* Hooper to Bullinger: Ibid. 
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Somerset's influence, as his successor, in the teeth of the 
"whole Episcopal bench. It was understood tiiat in his 
own person the prelate elect intended to resist the idol- 
atrous usages. "Hooper," wrote Christopher Hales 
to Gualter, " was appointed Bishop of Gloucester two 
days since, but under godly conditions. He Hereftiaeito 
will not allow himself to be called my lord, cr»t©d. or to 
as we are wont to say ; he will not receive oath, 
the tonsure; he will not be made a magpie of;^ nor 
will he be consecrated or anointed." " At his ,nomi- 
nation," said John ab Ulmis, "a great struggle was^ 
made about the ceremonies and vestments of the Pop- 
ish priests — say, rather, stage actors and fools ; but 
Hooper was victorious." ^ It must be said that Hooper 
had not himself courted elevation. He was an unself- 
ish agitator, and when the bishopric was first proposed 
to him he refused it.^ But he was the representative 
of a principle, and his narrow but conscientious inflex- 
ibility fitted him to be the champion of an opinion. 
Edward, who was now fourteen, and was steadily 
taking a part in public business, was one of his chief 
admirers, and Edward, with Warwick's help, carried 
his point so far as the powers of the council extended. 
The abolition of the congS JCSlire made the appoint- 
ment a matter only of letters patent. The Bdw»Td 
oath being to tlie crown, the crown could ^nw^^th 
alter the form or dispense with it. When **>«~^» 
Hooper pointed out the objectionable name of " the 
saints," the young king flushed up indignantly zealous. 
** What wickedness is this ? " he said. He took a 



^ JVbfi wU pica eue — to be dressed in black and white, and chatter hy 
role. — Hales to Gualter, May 24: EpUtolm TigurmoL, 

* John ab Ulmis to Bullinger, May 2S: Ibid. 

* Hooper to BuUinger, Jane 29: Ibid. 
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pen and scratched out the word.^ But the conse- 
BntfheooD. cratiou service could not be so easily cot 
wTTice oMt- over. It had been affirmed by act of par- 
oT«r. ^ liament ; and, although the bishops could 
have been forced to consecrate by a premunire, had 
the difficulty been on their side, a premunire could not 
compel a reluctant nominee to undergo a ceremony 
which he disapproved. 

Cranmer, who had once maintained that the crown 
alone could make a bishop, had modified his views* 
The bench was unanimous that the service must be 
maintained. As doggedly Hooper declared that he 
would wear no vestments, he would have no Bible on 
his neck, he would not change his coat for the best 
bishopric in England. Warwick interceded, and the 
boy king talked of putting out the power of the su- 
premacy and dispensing. But Ridley would have no 
The Reibrm- dispensation, and Hooper would have no sur- 
eonTutoed. plice, and the public world of the Reformers 
was shaken to its base. The English divines in gen- 
eral took the side of the bishops ; the foreign divines 
were expected to be on the side of the gospel ; and 
Hooper ap- Hoopcr turned first to Bucer, who was then 
Kclr, who lecturing at Cambridge. To the sad discour- 
opinionof a£:ement of the ultra party, Bucer believed 

the state of \P , . . . i it 

England, that there were thmgs m the world more im- 
portant than vestments. He had expressed his opinion 
freely to the council on the condition to which they 
were reducing England. About the time when the 
Hooper controversy began, he had told Calvin that 
there was no religion at all in England. The bishops, 
he said, were snarling about their doctrines, the lords 
were appropriating the Church estates and plate, and 

„ 1 John ab Ulmis to BuUinger, Aognst 22: EpMbs Ti^ttrmm. 
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in their hearts cared nothing for the Reformation at 
all ; clergymen professing to be Evangelicals held foor 
or five livings, and officiated in none ; repentance, 
&ith, and good works — the vital parts of religion — • 
no one thought of at all ; and unless God worked a 
miracle for the sake of the innocent king, some great 
catastrophe could not be &r off.^ In such a disposition 
he could feel small sympathy with a fever about a 
white dress and a few gestures. To Hooper's appeal 
he replied coldly, that for himself he pre- And con- 
ferred simplicity, when simplicity could be other mat- 
had ; but while the great men in England important 

V i? ^ U.1 • and more 

were givmg benences to their grooms, — preidng. 
when the services in churches were left to be per- 
formed by men who could not read, and might as well 
be Africans or Hindoos as Enghsh, — while congre- 
gations employed their time in laughing and story- 
telling, other things, he thought, should be first at- 
tended to: if earnest men would set themselves to 
contend against perjury and adultery, theft, lying, and 
cheating, '* the very bones and sinews of Antichrist, 

1 Res Christi hie geritar ut nisi Dominns innoceDtissimtim et religiosissi- 
miim regein arqae alios aliquot pios homines singulari respiciat clementift, 
Talde vereDdum sit ne horrenda Dei ira bren in hoc rcgnam exardeicat. 
Inter Episcopos hactenos de Christi doctrin& convenire non potuit, multo 
minos de discipline — paucissiniee parochiaB idoneos habent pastores: plere- 
qnevenumdate sunt nobilibus: sunt etiam ecclesiastico ordine atqoe ex ils 
quoque qui Evangelici videri volunt qui tres aut qnatuor atque plures paro- 
chias tenent nee uni ministrant, sed sufiiciant sibi eos qui minimo se eon- 
duci patiuntur, plerumque qui nee Angliee legere possnnt quique corde pari 
PapistsB sunt. Primores regni multis paroehiis pnefecerunt eos qui in caeno- 
biis fuerunt at pensione eis peraolvendft se liberarent qai sunt indoctissimi 
et ad saeram ministeriom ineptissimi. Hinc invenias parochias in quibos 
aliquot annis nulla sit habita coneio. 

Com de h&c tarn horrenda ecclesiarum deformitate querelie defemntar a 
Sanctis hominibus ad regni proceres dicunt his malis mederi esse episcopo- 
rom. Cum deferuntur ad episcopoe evangelinm pridem professos respoi^ 
dentilli se ista emendare non posse, &e. — Bacer to Calvin, WhitaoAtide, 
1600: Epistobt TiguriruB, p. 356. ^ 
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whereof he altogether consisted," the wearing of ap- 
parel would in all likelihood admit of settlement after- 
wards.^ 

Finding no comfort from Bucer, the suffering Hooper 
October. tumcd to Oxford to Peter Martyr ; to meet, 
tw2«tt>p«. however, with the same indifference. Peter 
^h^S' Martyr told him, like Bucer, that the thing 
JjJ^^**** was of no consequence at all — that it was 
■iMwer. foolish and wrong to quarrel about it. When 
changes were being introduced of vital moment, the 
retention of outward forms was not only tolerable, but 
of high importance and utility; the imaginations of 
the people were not disturbed, their habits were not 
shocked ; they would listen the more quietly to new 
doctrines, and the form in due time would follow 
the matter.2 



1 Bucer to Hooper: printed in Strype^s Memoriab. In the same spirit 
Bucer vrrote to Alasco the Pole, who was President of the foreign congrega^ 
tion at Austin Friars. 

" The more diligently," he said, " I weigh and consider both what fruit 
we may gather by this controversy of vestures, and also what Satan goeth 
about thereby to work, I would have wished before the Lord that it had 
never once been spoken of; butrather that all men of our function had gone 
stoutly forward, teaching true repentance, the wholesome use of all things, 
and the putting on the apparel of salvation. 

" I see in many, marvellous diligence in abolishing Amalek concerning 
stocks and stones, vestures, and things without us, when in their acts and 
lives they maintain the whole Amalek still. I know that some help forward 
this strife, so that in the meantime the chief es<:entials may be less regarded, 
the staying of sacrilege, and the providing decent ministers in the parishes. 

** In all outward things the churches should be left free. If white dresses 
can be abused, they can also be used innocently. Let the white dress be 
taken to signify the purity of the Christian life. There can be no offence 
then; and officers of all kinds must wear something to distinguish them, 
that their office may be known and respected." — Bucer to Alasco : Epistolm 
TiguriwB. 

Buoer died a few months after; his companion, Paging, was already gone; 
good men both of them, Bucer especially, who at such a time could be ill 
spared. 
^ Peter Martyr to Hooper: Stxype^s Cranmer, 
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Strange it seemed to Hooper that such men could 
not see that the evils which they spoke of as of so 
much importance were the fruits of Antichrist, not the 
substance of him. It was the form which gave the 
soul to the matter. The surplice was, as it were, 
Satan's magic robe and enchanter's cloak of dark- 
ness — the secret of his strength and power. Hooper wm 
Alone he must fight the battle of the Lord, ^^^^ 
then. His pulpit rang, Sunday after Sun- •^°°•• 
day, with invectives against disguised popery. He 
became so violent at last, that he was inhibited from 
preaching, and commanded to confine himself to his 
house. His tongue being silenced, he wrote a pam- 
phlet, in which he reflected upon the council ; January, 
apd on the 12th of January he was com- "Ji^SJJ 



ifl comnoittad 



mitted to the custody of the Archbishop of ^/^SJ" 
Canterbury, to be "either reformed or fur- ^^^^ 
ther punished, as the obstinacy of his case required." ^ 
In the intervals of Gardiner's trial, Cranmer endeav- 
•oured to reason with him ; but he found him " covet- 
ing rather to prescribe order to others " than to obey ; 
and to make an end of the matter, the council sent 
him to the Fleet. 

Here, at last, he recovered his senses. The king 
excused him the oath. He himself agreed to where he 
wear the Nessus garment during the few S^^JJJl^ 
hours of consecration, if he might tear it off **^** '~^" 
before it had poisoned him, and in his own diocese 
might wear it or not wear it, as he pleased. 

So closed this child's battle, leaving us at no loss to 
understand how before long England might weary of 
such men and such men's teaching. 

The dispute with the Emperor was now threatening 

1 Prtpy Council Becordif MB. 
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to precipitate itself. The conncil having forbidden 
sirTbomM Marv her mass, and having prevented her 
i0 forbidden from escaping out of £in£land, Chamberlain. 
sogiuh the Enghsh resident at Brussels, wrote on 
Bnuwis. the 12th of January to say that, contrary to 
the privilege of his oflSce, he had been interdicted in 
return from using the English communion service.^ 
The Flemish ambassador was sent for, and was told 
that, if Chamberlain was interfered with at Brussels, 
the council would be obliged to withdraw his own 
licence in England. He said he would report their 
February, message ; meanwhile in his master's name he 
OT^ctaSSr*" repeated the demand which he had presented 
Sf toteJSon in the last year, that the Princess Mary 
foriury. should be allowed to continue in the religion 
in which she had been educated. When the English 
court desired the Emperor's alliance against France, 
they had given him to understand that the licence 
which she then had should be continued. They had 
given a promise, in fact, and the promise must be fiil-» 
filled. 

The council replied that there had been no promise ; 
m^ word! there had been a conditional toleration for a 
Si^Ni time, but circumstances had altered, and it 
aipSror?* ^^ withdrawn. The ambassador answered 
Mdth?^' peremptorily that tiiere had been a promise ; 
council. ^^^ ^i^^^ j|. j^j^j jjg^jj made to the Emperor 

himself. The council said it was impossible ; no one 
among them had authority to make any such engage- 
ment ; and for the thing itself, ^^ the example was too 
perilous in any commonwealth to grant a subject li- 
cence to violate a law ; " " it was too dangerous for a 
Christian prince to grant a liberty that one of his sub- 

l Privy ComcUIUeordijMB. 
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jects should use a religion against the conscience of the 
pnnce, * 

Chamberiain was ambassador in the Low Coun- 
tries. Sir Richard Morryson was attached to the court 
of Charles, and followed him wherever he moved. 
Through Morryson, therefore, the direct communica- 
tions of the council were transmitted. They on their 
side sent their account to him of what had passed. 
The Flemish ambassador sent his. Morryson reported 
that the Emperor had received both versions with the 
greatest displeasure. As to Chamberlain or himself, 
no services, Charles swore, should be used in his do- 
minions by any foreigners, ambassadors or otherwise, 
except the ancient services of Christendom, iftheam- 
If his own ambassador was interfered with in forbidden to 
England, he had orders to leave the country hShiSS^he 
in an hour. Let the council meddle with ed*to"iSiTe " 
him if they dared. * 

The council were too obstinate to yield, too cow- 
ardly to persevere : for the moment they did nothing ; 
but they made use of the opportunity of an accidental 
change of residence, on the part of Mary, to excite 
suspicion against her, and call out a popular demonstra- 
tion of patriotism which would strengthen their hands. 
They issued a circular, expressing a fear that she was 
in correspondence with foreign powers who M»^ig 
contemplated an invasion of England, and Jjjjif^*® 
they called upon her to appear at the court ^JSti*hi 
and explain herself* Mary obeyed. In the '^^^^ 

1 The Council to Sir Bidurd Monyson: M8, Qtrmangf bondle 1, SUte 
Paper Office. 

< ** This her doing " (her change of residence from Essex to Hertford- 
shire) ** we be sorry for, both for the evil opinion the King*s Majesty our 
master may thereby conceive of her, and for that by the same doth appear 
maniibstly the malicious rancour of such as provoke her thus to breed and 
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midst of a demonstration indeed, but not such as the 
jj^h. Lords had hoped and desired, she rode into 
ili'don°£" London surrounded by a retinue of peers, 
state. knights, and geptlemen, every one ostenta- 

tiously wearing a chain of beads. After resting two 
days at a house at St. John's, she went in the same 
state through Fleet Street and the Strand to Whitehall, 
amidst the benedictions of tens of thousands of people,^ 
To their fevered imaginations, the earth round the 
city seemed to shake. " Men in harness " were seen 
sitting in the air, who " came down to the ground and 
faded away." " Three suns appeared, so that men 
She rides to ^onld uot dlscem which was the true sun." 
wheSfs^hJta The princess alighted at the palace gate, 
a^ii"^ She was first introduced to the king, and 
Md^^llSii afterwards she went at his side to the council 
nnises. chamber. " It was then declared to her how 



Btir up, as much as in her Ireth, occasions of disorder and unquiet in the 
realm, wherein we know there lacketh not both labour and means of those 
that be strangers to this realm, and would gladly have the realm so dis- 
ordered in itself, that it might be a prey to the foreign nations; which 
thing, as God hath hitherto defended, so we nothing doubt but that, through 
his grace convenring us by obedience to our master in concord, we shall 
always, as true and mere Englishmen, keep our country' to be England, 
without putting our heads under Spaniards* or Flemmings* girdles, as their 
slaves and vassals. It is not unknown to us, but some near about the Lady 
Mary have very lately, in the night season, had privy conference with the 
Emperor's ambassador here being, which counsels can in no wise tend to 
the weal of the King's Majesty our master in his realm, nor to the nobility 
of the realm. Wherefore, since these be the unseemly proceedings of the 
Lady Mary, and as it should appear, set forward by strangers to make 
some disorders of the people in the realm, knowing how of late years the 
base sort of people have been evil-inclined to rebellion, we do, in the King's 
Majesty's behalf, most earnestly desire you to see to the order of your 
counties, and prevent any disturbance arising among the people. The 
effect whereof, if her councillors should procure, as it must be to her Grace 
and to all other good Englishmen therein seduced, damnable, so shall it be 
most hurtful to the good subjects of the country." — Circular of the Lords 
of the Council : M8. State Paper Office^ March, 1561. 
1 Machyn*8 Diary: Qrey Friart^ Chronicle, 
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long her mass had been suffered in hope of her recon- 
ciliation ; " as that hope had ceased, it was to be suf- ^ 
fered no longer. What was said of her supposed in- 
trigues, or if anything was said, does not appear. The 
mass was the great question on which all else was 
turning. 

Mary, whose will had never yielded to man's, except 
it was her father's, replied that her soul was God's. 
She would not change her faith, nor would she " dis- 
semble her opinions with contrary doings." The 
council told her that no constraint was laid upon her 
faith. She must conform her practice. She was not a 
king to rule, but a subject to obey the laws. Her ex- 
ample might breed inconvenience.^ 

Consistent, however, to her plea, that laws made in 
a minority were no laws, she would neither admit 
their argument, nor flinch in her own resolution. The 
interview led to no results. Mary left the presence, 
and returned to the house in Essex, from which her 
removal had been made the pretext of agitation. 

The council took no further steps for the next two 
days. On the 19th the " Emperor's ambas- The Empei- 
sador " * " came with a short message from to, nnieM 
his master of war," — the liberty which he lowed to ni* 
demanded for the Princess Mary or war^ — rSgiJl^ 
and Cecil's expectation seemed to be on the edge of 
ftilfilment. 

" The Earl of Warwick," Sir Richard Morryson 
writes, in describing his conduct on this occa- The E»ri of 
sion,^ ^^ had such a head, that he seldom flndi him- 
went about anything but he conceived first difflouitief. 
three or four purposes beforehand." Warwick was 

1 idward*8 Diary. « Edward's Jowmal, March 19, 1551. 

* Dufcoorseof Sir Richard MoriTsoii: M8, BaMan, 368. 
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meditating an alliance with France, could it be effected. 
,But it might not be effected, and Edward's health was 
precarious, and he was unwilling therefore to come to 
an open breach with the Emperor, or to make an irrec- 
oncilable enemj of Marj. At the same time he had 
cast in his lot with the extreme Protestants, to whom 
Edward was more and more attaching himself. He 
must therefore keep friends with all, ^^ that he might, 
as time should teach him, allow whether of them he 
listed, and fall in with him that might best serve his 
practices." 

On the delivery of the Emperor's message, when 
the council was looking in one another's faces, he sug- 
gested they were inadequate judges in a case of coo- 
Theqneition scioncc, and they should consult the bishops, 
fa r^nrred Craumer, Ridley, and Ponet were sent for. 
biBhopa, u •pjjg realm, the bishops were told, was in 
great peril, and hke to be utterly undone, if either the 
Emperor would take no nay or the king would give 
him no yea ; " in such extremity, was it lawful to 
yield? 

The bishops asked if war was inevitable, should the 
king persist ? Being told that there was no hope of 
escaping it, they begged for a night to consider their 
answer. The following morning they gave an opinicm, 
as the result of their deliberation, that — 

" Although to give licence to sin was sin, yet if all 
Who ten- haste possible was observed, to si^r and 
5hoU,Thi5^ wink at it for a time might be borne." ^ 
theZJ^j The king's attendance was then requested. 
bechoMu. ^g Edward entered, the Lord Treasurer 
(Paulet, Earl of Wilts) fell on his knees, and told him 
that he and they and the realm were about to " come 

1 Compare MoiT7Bon*8 Ditoouru with Edward's JmnmaJ^ March 90, 1551. 
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to naught." They must give way, pacify the Em- 
peror, and let the princess do as she desired ; the bishops 
said that it might be done. 

"Are these things so, my Lords?" said Edward, 
turning to them. " Is it lawful by Scripture m^^ uks 
to sanction idolatry?" ^ ^ Jf?^S5?Se 

" There were good kings in Scripture, your »^**»<>'**yj 
Majesty," they replied, " who allowed the hill altars, 
and yet were called good." 

" We follow the example of good men," the boy 
answered, " when they have done well. We do not 
follow them in evil. David was good, but David 
seduced Bathshebah and murdered Uriah. We are 
not to imitate David in such deeds as those. Is there 
no better Scripture ? " 

The bishops could think of none. which aw^y 

" I am sorry for the realm, then," the king produce, 
said, " and sorry for the danger that will come of it ; I 
shall hope and pray for something better, but the evil 
thing I will not allow." 

So Morryson tells the story, to set off the noble 
nature of Edward. If Edward, however, was as un- 
reasonable, and the bishops were as absurd, as Morry- 
son describes, wiser arguments proved more conclusive 
in favour of moderation.^ To gain time, the council 
delayed their answer to the ambassador. Nererthe- 
They determined, not, for the moment, to ^'^it^J^i 
put a stop to the princess's mass, but to pun- ^^ 
ish all who attended it except herself; and when the 
ambassador became pressing, they promised Theoonndi 
to send a special commissioner to the Em- Imper^r ' 
peror, who, it was hoped, would satisfy him. " * 



Forced into prudence at last by the peril of the situa- 
l Edward's Jomrnalf March 21. 
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tion to which they had brought themselves, they sent 
And attempt Sir Wilh'am Pickermg at the same time in 
^b^^tti taste to the court of France, to ascertain ifi 
''*™*- on the terms which Henry had hinted to 
Mason, they could strengthen themselves with some 
kind of alliance. 

If England, however, was still saved from the con- 
sequences of the incapacity of its rulers, it again owed 
its preservation to fortune. The events of Europe had 
turned the scale at Paris against the schemes of the 
Guises, and the recovery of Calais was postponed for a 
The state of fow moro ycars. Octavio Famese, with his 
ena to brtog duchy of Parma, had been driven backwards 
SStZ^n and forwards in the eddies of Italian politics, 
thesmpire. Hc had bccu Imperialist when Paul III. kept 
him from his possessions ; he had been reinstated by 
Julius ; but Julius, now on good terms with the Em- 
peror, had attempted again to eject him ; and, to save 
himself, he had thrown himself upon France. Gron* 
zaga still held Piacenza. A French garrison was in 
Parma. The Pope, to settle the diiferences between 
the great Powers, proposed that the duchy should be 
reannexed to the States of the Church. To this, how- 
ever, Octavio refused to agree. The French said they 
would evacuate Parma if Oonzaga would evacuate 
Piacenza; but neither would begin, and each consid- 
ered the presence of the other a ground for war. The 
dispute would have come to nothing had there been 
no other provocation ; but the promised return of the 
council to Trent, with the attempts of Charles to con- 
vert the Empire into a despotic sovereignty which he 
could transmit to his son, roused in Henry of France 
the spirit of his father ; and the unexpected resistance 
of the Free Towns held out a prospect of reviving his 
Other's policy, in supporting the Germans. 
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Magdeburg would not fall ; the siege had been 
formed in November, 1550. In January the ^p^i, 
Magdeburgers made a sortie happier than ^I^fnSSto 
their first, cutting to pieces the Mecklenburg ^«>chMiet. 
troops and taking the duke prisoner. Maurice of Saxe, 
instead of reducing the city, was complaining to Charles 
of the continual captivity of the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and attempting some kind of compromise. But the 
Magdeburgers would hear of no compromise. They 
would have their freedom — either that or death* 
Their sacrilegious hands had melted their church bells 
into cannon, and torn up tombstones for fortifications ; 
yet the cannon did their work, and the fortifications 
were none the weaker for the material of which they 
were made. The Elbe was open, and provi- Theptoi- 
sions were introduced in abundance. Ham- 5™^"** 
burg and Bremen declared on their side, and bSn^to"*" 
the Lutherans in Maurice's army refused to '•^*^- 
serve against the champions of freedom. The siege 
made no progress ; and if one city could resist success- 
fully, all Protestant Germany would recover heart at 
the example. The old combination of Francis I. there- 
fore threatened to revive. Henry sent money to 
Magdeburg.^ He renewed his alliance with the Turks. 
The council of Trent was to meet in May; but a sep- 
arate Gallican synod was again talked of, AGaiucan 
and letters were actually issued for the assem- SSSS; 
bly of the French bishops. Henry protested, Sp^S^ 
indeed, that he would merely consult his prel- Magdeburg, 
ates on the repression of heresy ;2 but his excuses 
were but half believed ; it was much doubted whether 
France would be represented at Trent ; and the French 

1 Mason to the Council, April 18: MS, France^ SUte Paper Office. 
s Pallavicino. 
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ambassadors at Rome were instructed to tell the Pope 
that the attendance of the Gallican bishops might de- 
pend on the admission of the Lutherans.^ 

It was at this conjuncture that the Enghsh difficulty 
came to a point with the Emperor. Warwick bad 
been already corresponding privately with the French 
Court, and the result of Sir William Pickering's mis- 
sion was the immediate arrival in London of an agent 
of Henry.* The terms of alUance could not be settled 
yj^nce i8 o^ ^^^ spot, but an understanding was arrived 
^MkS^to at sufficiently clear for present purposes ; and 
SigSrt '^"^ on the 10th of April the council were in a 
oTerturee. position to take up the gaimtlet which Charles 
had flung before them. Doctor Wotton was despatched 
to Brussels with instructions to say that " the form of 
Doctor Wot. prayer* or usage of the communion, was a 
thS^w tJ^ing established by law by consent of parlia* 
cii to*the°°' ment, by which the whole estate of the reahn 
Bmpeior. ^^^ ^^^ king's pcrsou were ruled, being such 
an universal and high court as there was none in all 
English policy to be compared to it, and therefore su- 
preme over all persons in the realm : " that the Lady 
Mary was a subject of the realm, and must submit, like 
others, to the law. As to the ambassadors, if Sir 
Thomas Chamberlain was allowed to use the English 
communion in Flanders, the Flemish ambassador 
might use the mass in England, and if not, not. 
Friendship could not exist without equality, and the 
reciprocity which England demanded was no more 
than was conceded to Turks in Christendom and to 
Christians in Turkey.* Immediately after. Doctor 

1 Morryson to the Council, April 8: M8. Germany, State Paper OiBee. 

s Council to Morryson, April 6: MS, Germantf, Edward YL State Paper 
Office. 

• Instructioiifl to Doctor Wotton: Ibid. Compare Edward's Juw-iio^ 
April, 1551. 
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Mallet, one of Mary's chaplains, was arrested and sent 
to tlie Tower. Pickering was appointed resident am- 
bassador at Paris, and the Garter was sent to Henry. 

Irritated and baffled, Charles turned his first indig- 
nation upon the Pope, who, he affected to believe, had 
been dealing underhand with the French.^ But the 
suspicion, if sincere, was without ground. The Pope 
was innocent of fault, unless incapacity was a fault. 
He summoned Octavio to appear in Rome The Pope 
within thirty days, and answer for his dis- SScSSSi 
obedience ; if he failed to present himself, he, '*'~^» 
his adherents, and abettors were declared excommu- 
nicate. 

" How shall your king do now ? " said Morryson to 
the French ambassador at Augsburg. " The And,byim- 
Bishop of Rome hath excommunicated all J^^^JS^h 
such as give aid to Octavio. Doth he not ""*• 
excommunicate your master, his council, his soldiers, 
yea, and his horses too ? " 

" Ma foye," said the ambassador, " his words are 
very large, and perhaps he may stir hornets so long, 
that the sting will stick, when he shall not be able to 
pull it out." 2 

And Maurice once more attacked Magdeburg and 
failed, " and waxed annoyed with his evil luck," and 
began also to correspond with France ; and the Ger- 

1 ^ The Emperor snuffeth at the alteration of Parma, but he tumeth all 
his outward displeasure towards the Pope, who he will not believe bnt hath 
been a worker therein, and in his choler he said lately — Si je me demas- 
que je le montreray que je ne Buys personage a qui il se doibt jouir.'* — 
Idason to the Council: Tytler, Vol. I. p. 356. 

< ** I do know,** Morryson adds, ^ the ambassador understandeth the 
chief points of religion well, and would, I think, be glad it were lawful in 
France for bishops to be honest men. Certain I am« he is not a little net- 
tled that the Bishop should extend his excommunication so far." — Mor- 
ryson to the Council, May 5: MS, Germamf, Edward VI. Ibid. 
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man Diet refused to nominate Philip as the heir of the 
Empire, and Gonzaga laid siege to Parma, and the 
Italian war began again. 

Sadly and sullenly Charles rode through Augsburg 
TheEmper- ^" ^^ aftemoou of the 25th of May. He 
J^^J, passed John Frederick, who, on the wayside 
cloud. y(\\\\ his guard, " made low obeisance." 

" The Emperor cast up his eye, and put his hand 
towards his cap," and went on silent, moody, and 
stem,^ 

A MoRj-son to the Council, May 26: MS, Germany^ £dward YL Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE EXECUTION OF THE DUKE OF S0MER8TT. 

France and England having completed their pri- 
vate understanding, special embassies on both ^^y 
sides paraded the friendship before the world, fjj^tes 
The Marshal St. Andr^ came to London in ^^^^^ 
splendour, with a retinue of lords ; North- J^nw wd 
ampton, Gardiner,^ Sir Philip Hoby, and ^«^*^ 
others, carried powers to Paris to arrange a marriage 
between Edward and the Princess Elizabeth. Though 
France had quarrelled with the Pope, though Henry 
was disclaiming an allegiance to the Council of Trent, 
it was remarked that the English ambassadors were 
received with processions, masses, and litanies in ap- 
proved Catholic form. In England, such decorations 
of altars and churches as had escaped the mint or the 
hands of the grandees, were employed to decorate the 
royal tables on the reception of St. Andrd.^ The 
French faction in Italy interpreted the alliance to 
promise a return of England to the faith. The credu- 
lous among the English laboured to revive the old hope 
that France might unite with them in schism.^ At 

1 Bishop of Ely, afterwards Chancellor. 

s " It was appointed that I should receive the Frenchmen that come 
hither at Westminster, when was made preparations for the purpose, and 
for garnish, of new vensels taken out of Ofaarch stuff, mitres, golden missals, 
primers, crosses, and reliques." — Edward's JouhmI, June 2, 1651. 

s " There is much talk in Italy of this marriage between our master and 
France. They that would the French to seem big say the league is offen- 
sive and defensive. They also add, that one of the covenants is that we 
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both courts there was, as it were, an ostentatious dec- 
B«t ki^reug- laration that, in matters of religion, the two 
wiu be no countries had no intention of approximatin^r : 

approzimi^ -ri ^d ' 

tion. on neither side would the creed be sacrificed 

to the exigencies of policy. 

Courtesy and mutual good oflSces might compensate, 
however, for differences of opinion, and the English 
had an opportunity for a display of integrity which 
passed for magnanimous. The death of Mary Stuart 
would have broken the chain by which the French 
A Scot pro- l^^l^l ^^^ subjects linked to them. A Scot 
PSJn'iury ^eut iu au offer to take her off by poison.^ 
Stuart. g^|. ^jjg council resisted the temptation amidst 
the applause of their friends ; and the intended assas- 
sin was delivered in custody over the Calais frontier.* 

St. Andre's was a visit of ceremony ; he brought 

must retnm to the true faith of Holy Church, as they call it; that is, aa we 
know it — to the blind Romish synagogue. Would God the French king 
were as like to become a right Protestant as our master is unlike to become 
a blundering Popistant" — Morr>-son to the Council: MS, Germantf^Ed- 
ward VI. bundle 16, State Paper Office. 

1 *^ One Stewart, a Scotchman, meaning to poison the young Queen of 
Scotland, thinking thereby to get favonr here, was, after he had been 
awhile in the Tower, delivered over the frontiers at Calais to the French, to 
have him punished according to bis deserts.** — Edward*s Journal^ May 9. 

> ** Men talk in this court that one made offer to your Lordships to poison 
the young Scottish queen, and that you forthwith sent to the French king 
word thereof; whereupon the man is committed to prison, and the young 
lady out of danger. Tour honours are much increased by this your noble 
fact. Your integrities so much the more commended, that they see many 
are glad largely to hire whom they may by nny means corrupt, and find few 
complaints made against such as in this point ofier service. It is to your 
Lordships* eternal praise that ye, by this your honourable example, do 
teach the King*8 Majesty, in these his young years, to abhor foul practices 
— a lesson better and more worthier than is the violent catching of the 
fiurest kingdom that the sun sheweth light unto. In spite of spite here, 
even those are forced to like, to allow, yea, to wonder at things rightfy 
done, that by no entreaty can mean to follow them." — Monyson to the 
Council from the £mperor*s Court: M3, Germany ^ Edward VL bundle 15, 
State Paper OfSce. I know no keener satire on the public morals of the 
age than this passage. 
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with him the order of St. Michael for the young king. 
The business of the connexion was transacted on the 
Continent 

The differences with Scotland had been adjusted on 
the 10th of June in a treaty in which the ^'^Jj^tjng 
engagements of 1543 for the marriage of J^'^JJ^'the 
Edward and Mary were passed over in si- Jh™,^ 
lence. The French and EngKsh commission- »»*'''*^- 
ers meeting to arrange a new connexion, found it ne- 
cessary to peruse and consider those engagements. 
The Scottish promises were produced, and Northamp- 
ton first demanded that the contract should be ful- 
filled. 

** To be fi*ank and plain with you," Montmorency 
replied, " seeing you require us so to be, the matter 
hath cost us both much riches and much blood ; and 
80 much doth the honour of France hang thereupon, 
as we cannot talk with you therein, the marriage is 
already concluded between her and the Dauphin, and 
therefore we would be glad to hear no more thereof." ^ 
The answer was of course anticipated, and was perhaps 
preconcerted. The King of France said that, al- 
though he had been at war with England, " he never 
enterprised anything with worse will, nor more against 
his stomach." *^ He thanked Ood it was at an end, he 
trusted, for ever." ^ The English waived their claims 
on Mary, and made their proposals in exchange for the 
hand of a princess of France. Acquiescence in general 
terms was promptly conceded ; but when the details of 
the arrangement came under consideration, it appeared 
that the French still intended to profit by the weakness 
and the necessities of Edward's government. North- 



1 Northampton to the Coimcil: Tytkr, Vol. I. p. 385, &c 
«Ibid. 
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ampton suggested that they should give with the prin- 
The French cess, as a moderate dowry, 1,500,000 crowns. 
bwg*in. He lowered his terms on being refused, amidst 
that there shouts of laughter, to 1,400,000 crowns ; then 
ger of their to a milUon, then to 800,000, and at last 
xSSd. ^ to 200,000 ; which only, " after great rea- 
sonings and showings of precedents," the French com- 
missioners consented to allow. These terms, or any 
Doctor Wot- terms, England was obliged to accept. Dr. 
the court Wotton was gouc ou his errand of de6ance to 
Kmperor. Charles. The liberty demanded for Mary 
Tudor had not only been refused, and her chaplains 
imprisoned, but she had been informed that, if she 
continued obstinate, she might not herself be exempt 
from punishment.^ Lord Warwick and his friends had 
cast in their fortune with extreme measures, and were 
in no condition to drive a bargain hard. 

The Emperor, however, on his side, was unable 
immediately to fulfil his threat of declaring war; he 
was compelled to content himself with repeating it. 
Dr. Wotton's report of his interview has been injured, 
and is in parts illegible.* Where the letter begins to 
be intelligible the conversation was turning upon the 
Protestant refugees in England. 

" Here," says Wotton, " the Emperor, by signs and 
ire^*r^hS°' i^^^s, willed thosc of his chamber to go from 
him with thence and leave him alone with me." He 

the couoi- 

s^i^nd. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^® ^^^ * great love for the 

1 Edward's Journal^ June 24. 

* The surviving portions of this despatch contain so much which is 
characteristic of Charles, that the loss of the rest is especially to be regretted. 
The more so indeed because the destruction of the MS. is not due to legit- 
imate decajf but to the use of ox-gall by some careless antiquary, who, 
to facilitate his own researches, wetted the ink with a material which im- 
parts a momentary clearness, at the expense of making the writing illegi- 
ble afterwards for evermore. 
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king, and had every good will to his country; 
" but the English were all now," he said, " so far out 
of the way," that he did not know what to do about 
them ; " they did infect his own realm." Wotton 
begged him to think better of the English ; they were 
a people who feared God, and desired only to know 
how God delighted most to be served, " You have 
well travailed," Charles answered scornfully ; " you say 
you have chosen a good way ; the world takes it for a 
naughty way ; and ought it not to suffice you that ye 
spill your own souls, but ye have a mind to force others 
to lose theirs too. My cousin the princess is evil 
handled among you, her servants plucked from jj^ c^m- 
her ; and she still cried upon to leave mass, fm^Jment^S? 
to forsake her religion in which her mother, *^^ ^^^^^^ 
her grandmother, and all our family have lived and 
died." 

♦' Sacred Majesty," Wotton answered, " at my com- 
ing out of England she was honourably entertained in 
her own house, and had such about her as she liked : 
and I think she is so still. I do not hear to the con- 
trary." 

" Yes, by St. Mary," said Charles, " there js to the 
contrary, and therefore say you hardly to them, I will 
not suffer her to be evil handled by them — I will not 
suffer it. Is it not enough that my aunt, her mother, 
was evil entreated by the king that dead is, but my 
cousin must be worse ordered by councillors now. I 
had rather she died a tho.usand deaths than that she 
should forsake her faith. The king is too young to 
skill of such matters." 

When Wotton urged that Mary was a subject, and 
must submit to the law, Charles gave the usual answer 
that a law made in a minority was no law at all. The 

VOL. V. 21 
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Charch bad been ruined, the bishoprics plundered, the 
And wiu not religion of Christ set aside or altered by the 
pretence violent Will of a few men who had no au- 
suhiject, 8he thorfty to meddle with such things. Wotton 
tiie law. said the changes had been discussed in pai'Ha- 
ment: the Emperor rephed that parliament was no 
place for the discussion of any such questions. 

Seeing his huniour, Wotton passed unwillingly to 
the second part of his instructions, and required the 
licence for Sir Thomas Chamberlain to use the commu- 
Hewuinot niou scrvicc at Brussels. The Emperor said 
English am- distinctly and at once, that he would have no 
use the com- scrvicc uscd m his Qommious which was not 
•errice, allowcd by the Church ; and if his own am- 
bassador was refused the mass, he should be recalled ; 
" the cases were not like ; the English service was new 
and naught ; " " the mass was old and approved." 

" Again," wrote Wotton, "he went to the Lady Mary, 
And ppotMtf willing me to require your Lordships that she 

agaioKttbe . , , , mi •/» i u 

introdaction might havo her masses still ; if not, he would 
of M great providc for her remedy : and if his ambas- 
£*the " * sador was restrained, he had already given 
i^ty^' ^hira orders that if the restraint came to-day, 
he should to-morrow depart, and ours as well." " He 
fell to earnest talk ; " he spoke again of the danger of 
introducing changes in Edward's infency, " who, when 
he came to his years, would take sharp account of it, 
and make them know what it was to bring up a king in 
heresy." Wotton answered that, " the Lords of the 
Council did well understand with what fear and danger 
they made the alteration ; and the greater the peril, 
the more were they to be praised that would rather 
venture land, life, and all than not do that that Gtxl 
required at their hands." ^ 
1 Wotton to the Connd] : M3. Germany, bnndle 15, State "^aptr OfficA- 
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The interview ended stormilj. Whether war wonld 
follow, the ambassador said he could not tell, f^l^ 
He was certain only that the Emperor meant ^"i^to^ 
him to believe that there would be war ; and ]™ ^«" 
he recommended the council not to press matters to ex- 
tremity about the princess for a month or two ; " in that 
space it should appear whether the Emperor should 
need English amit}', or whether England should have 
cause to be afraid of his displeasure." The council took 
his advice, and meantime the French alliance was 
consolidated. The European difficulties of the Em- 
peror thickened. The country, after drifting close 
upon a reef, escaped shipwreck, more by a change of 
wind than the skill of its pilots. The dominant factions 
were again at leisure to follow their career of mis- 
government. 

In contemplating the false steps of statesmen, it is 
difficult at all times to measure their personal respon- 
sibility, to determine how much of their errors has been 
due to party spirit, how much to pardonable mistake ; 
how much, again, seems to have been faulty, because 
we see but effects, which we ascribe absolutely to the 
conduct of particular men, when such effects were the 
result, in fact, of influences spreading throughout the 
whole circle of society. The men who governed Eng- 
land in the minority of Edward VI., however, suc- 
ceeded, at any rate, in making themselves individually 
execrated, and in bringing discredit upon the cause of 
which they were the professed defenders. All over 
the country discontent, social, political, and religious, 
was steadily on the increase. In the Privy Council 
Record* are to be found entries perpetually recurring 
of persons conspiring here, or conspiring there, Aofiut. 
and being put to death occasionally <m the gormimeBt 
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of England spot by martial law.^ The prisons were full 
•ymptomi to Overflowing with Catholic recusants, who 

of amend- ^ 



would not relinquish the mass, or with persons 
guilty of " lewd talk," or " seditious words ; *' this or 
that prisoner, as his place was required for another, 
being taken out to have his ears slit, or to be set upon 
the pillory .2 The greatest of the offences of the gov- 
ernment, the issue of base money, was drawing to an 
end ; it was ending as hurricanes 6nd, the worst gust 
being the last. 

In the teeth of statutes, in defiance of proclamations, 
Prices con- prices rosc to the level of the metallic value 
riw, "* of the current coin, and, at last, rose beyond 
it. The exchanges ceased to be inteUigible. In the 
absence of accessible tests, and with coin circulating 
of all degrees of purity and impurity, the common proc- 
esses of buying and selling could no longer be carried 
on, and the council were compelled at last to yield be- 
fore the general outcry. 

From the enormous quantity of base silver which 
Theoouncu ^'^ "^^^ in circulation, the honest redemp- 
Su Swn ^*o^ ^f ^t appeared, and at the time, perhaps, 
2L*toito really was, impossible. It remained, there- 
^"** fore, to throw the burden upon the country, 

to accept the advice of the city merchants, and call it 
down to its actual value. By this desperate remedy 
every holder of a silver coin lost upon it the difference 
between its cost when it passed into his hands, and its 
worth as a commodity in the market. Taking an 
average of the whole coin in circulation, the propor- 
tion of alloy was fifty per cent., and in the end, the 

1 " August 31. The Duke of Someraet, taking certain that began a new 
oonspiracy for the destruction of the gentlemen at Okingham, two daji 
past executed them with death for their oflfence." — Edward's JoumaL 

> Especially, it would seem, in the months of April, May, and JniM, 
1561, when a crisis was so near. ~ Priwf QmncU Becordtj M8. 
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silver currency would have to descend to half its nom- 
inal value. But the entire descent, though inevitable, 
was not to be accomplished at once. To relieve the 
shock (so the government pretended), the Maj. 
first fall was made a partial one. A resolu- determine to 

• !• »i in/\i/* dl?id6 tho 

tion was taken m council on the oOth of iku, and the 
April that the shilling in future should pass JaiuKTSown 
for ninepence, and the groat for threepence, pence. 
But anxiety for the convenience of the public was not 
the only cause of the delay in the completion of the 
operation. The treasury was as usual exhausted. The 
economy which had been attempted in the household 
had been more than defeated by the cost of the gen- 
darmerie, as the force was called, which the council 
had been obliged to raise for their protection. The 
wages, food, and clothing of nine hundred men were 
added to the ordinary expenditure, and the revenue, 
which had been unequal to the usual demands upon 
it, was now hopelessly deficient. " Purveying," by 
which the court was accustomed to supply its neces- 
sities, by taking what it required from the farmers at 
statute prices, had been forbidden by act of parlia- 
ment.^ The prohibition had not been ob- The crown 
served, for the court, it was said, must live, JlJi,*" w 
and the king had no money. The royal ^^^^^y* 
purveyors continued to take at their pleasure, paying 
exactly half the market prices for everything.^ But 

1 2 and 8 Edward VL 

* ** To show what hurt cometh hy provisions to the poor man it shall not 
need; experience doth make it too plain. But, for example, the purveyors 
alloweth for a lamb worth two shillings but twelve pence; for a capon 
worth twelve pence, sixpence; and so after that rate: so that, after that 
rate, there is not the poorest man that hath anything to sell but he loseth 
half in the price, besides tarr}Mng for his money; which sometimes he hath, 
after long suit to the officers, and great costs suing for it; and many times 
he never hath it** — Causes of the dearth in England: Tytler, Vol. I. p. 
369. 
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rapacity of this kind could supply but very poorly the 
hungry deficiency which was perpetually growing. In 
April a fresh issue of base money had been contem- 
plated,^ but was for the moment postponed. The 
Fuggers were the resource instead ; and being increas- 
ingly bad debtors, the government were made to pay 
for fresh accommodation by buying a hundred thou- 
sand crowns' worth of rubies and diamonds.^ It was 
with no good humour, therefore, that they found them- 
And OM selves compelled to keep their hands for the 
SSt*"tH?*^ future from the mint ; and they determined 
^x^tod ^Q jjp ^j^^Q more, and to dip deeply into the 
"**"*• closing fountain. The fall of the coin, as I 

have said, was resolved upon on the 6th of May. 
The intention was made known to the public, and it 
was to take efiect in the following July. The second 
fall could be at no great distance ; it is impossible, 
therefore, that the council could have been any longer 
under a delusion on the nature of the course which 
they had pursued. With the consequence of it imme- 
A hundrM diatcly before their eyes, they issued, on the 
SouiS'^ 30th of May, 80,000/. worth of silver, in a 
SwSiofbad coin of which two-thirds was alloy; on the 
iasu^. 18th of June they issued a further 40,000Z, 
worth in a coin of which three-quarters was alloy. 
Possibly, or rather probably, it was put out subject to 
the partial depreciation of the first fall ; but every 
creditor of the court, artisan, or labourer, servant, 
tradesman, farmer, or soldier was forced to receive 

1 For the amendment of the currency, so Edward was led to beliere. 
" It was appointed," he writes, " to make 20,000 pound weight for necessity 
somewhat baoer, to get gain sixteen thousand clear, by which the debt of 
the realm might be paid, the country defended fVom any sudden attempt, 
and the coin amended." — Edward's Journal^ April 10. 

3 Ibid. April 25. 
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that money at a fictitious valne, althoagh the council 
knew that a further depreciation was immediately and 
necessarily imminent.^ 

This was the last grasp at the departing prey, and 
perhaps it transpired to the world : for so profound 
and so wide was the public distrust, that when the 
first fall took effect on the 9th of July, prices every^ 
where rather rose than declined, even allowing for the 
difference of denomination. In vain the council ad- 
monished the Lord Mayor, and required the Lord 
Mayor to admonish the wardens of the trading com- 
panies.^ Confidence was steadily refused to the cur- 
rency as long as the worth of the coined shilling was 
artificially greater than the worth of the bullion of 
which it was made. The falling process having once 
begun, had to be completed with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and on the 17th of August the shilling August. 
was ordered by proclamation to pass for no is^'ied °* 

1 The numerous entries in Edward^s Journal on this dr}' subject are 
curious. The king appears to have been keeping his eyes upon the council, 
and seeking information on the subject without their knowledge. William 
Thomas, Clerk of the Council, whose name has been more than once 
mentioned, was one of his secret advisers; and, I sometimes think, may- 
have assisted him in the composition of his Journal " Upon Friday last," 
Thomas writes, in an undated letter to the king, " Mr. Throgmorton de- 
clared your Majesty's plensure unto me, and delivered me withal the notes 
of certain discourses, which, according to your Highnesses commandment, 
I shall most gladly apply, to send you one every week, if it be possible for 
me in so little time to compass it — as indeed it were more than easy, if 
the daily service of mine office required not the great travail and diligence 
that it doth. And because he told me your Majesty would first hear mine 
opinion touching the reformation of the coin, albeit that I think myself 
both unmeet and unable to give any judgment in so great and weighty a 
matter without the advice of others ; yet, since it is your Highness's pleas- 
ure to have it secret, which I do much commend, I therefore am the bolder 
to enterprise the declaration of my fantasy, trusting that, upon this ground, 
better devices and better effects may ensue than my head alone can con- 
trive." — Thomas to Edward VI.: Cotton, MSB. Vt^pawm^ D. 18. Printed 
in Strype's Memoriah^ Vol. IV. p. 889. 

S Privy Council Eecordi, MS. 
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down to six- more than sixpence, the groat for no more 

pence, and i i n i -i 

other sUrer than twopenco,^ and all other silver coins 

coins in pro- , • rr» -pi i 

portion. m proportion. To pacify the people, to 
prevent curious inquiries, and also perhaps to soften 
the blow to the holders of the money, the govem- 

1 The pecond proclamation was drawn on the Ist of Au^^ust, hut was not 
put out till the 17th. The following is the text of it. In such a matter 
the government must be heard for themselves: — 

** Whereas the King's Majesty, minding to reduce the coin of this his 
Highness's realm to a more fineness, hath of late, for sundry weighty con- 
siderations, partly mentioned in our proclamation of the last of April last 
past [It was drawn on the last of April, and issued on the 6th of May], 
ordained and established that the piece of silver called the teston, or shil- 
ling, should be current for nine pence, and no more; and the piece of sil- 
vered coin called the groat should likewise be current for three pence, and 
no more; minding, both at the time of the said proclamation and Mthens 
also, to have reduced the coin of this realm to a fineness by such degrees 
as should have been less burdenous to his Majesty, and most for the ease 
of his Highne.os's loving subjects: forasmuch as sithens which time hit 
Majesty is sundry ways informed that the excessive prices of all >nctual8 
and all other things, which of reason should have grown less as the coin 
is amended, is rather, by the malice and insatiable greediness of sundry 
men, especially such as make their gain by buying and selling, increased 
and waxen more excessive, to the great hindrance of the commonwealth 
and intolerable burden of his Majesty's loving subjects, especially of those 
of the poorer sort: for the remedy whereof, nothing is thought more avail- 
able than the speedy reduction of the said coin more nigher his just fine- 
ness. His Majesty, therefore, by the advice of the Lords and others of 
his Highne^s's Privy Council, more esteeming the honour and estimation 
of the realm, and the wealth and commodity of his Highnesses most loving 
subjects, than the great profit which, by the baseness of the coin, did and 
should continually have grown to his Majesty, hath, and by the advice 
aforesaid doth, ordaiu that, from the 17th day of this present month of 
August, the piece of coin called the teston, or shilling, shall be current 
within the realm of England and the town and Marches of Calais only for 
six pence sterling, and not above; and the groat for two pence sterling, 
and not above; the piece of two pence for a penny, the piece of a penny 
for a halfpenny, and the piece of a halfpenny for a farthing; and there- 
fore straiglitly chargeth and commandeth every person, of what estate, 
degree, or condition he or they maj' be, to pay and receive, after the said 
day of the present month, the said coins for no higher nor no lower valu« 
or price within this realm, upon pain of forfeiture to his Mtgesty of all , 
tfuch money as shall be paid or received at other values than by this proc- 
lamation is put forth, and also upon pain of fine and imprisonment during 
his Majesty's pleasure." — MS, Domestic^ Edward VI. VoL XIII. Suto 
Paper Ofiice. 
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ment declared their intention of enforcing the Farm 
Statutes, and of prohibiting the exportation of coin. 
A scale of prices was again issued for ar- AftMhtarur 
tides of food, with a hope that it would taSed,and 
now be maintained ; and if the cost of living are uJb? 
was "not to be so good cheap as when c^pf^ 
the coin was at its perfectest," it should be " within 
a fifth part of it." i 

It was now possible to restore a pure silver cur- 
rency — possible and also necessary ; for although the 
depreciation was calculated fairly on the average value 
of the coin, the good and the bad were affected equally 
by the proclamation ; and unless the whole existing 
circulation was called in and recoined, to call it down 
was merely to offer a premium on the debasement of 
all the pure shillings and groats which remained in the 
realm. The council saw half the truth, but Good mon^ 
unhappily only half. They undertook to set ed, but um' 

*!. i 1 • • -1 ^ bad to not 

the presses at work coining silver at a pure oauadin. 
standard ; an honest shilling was to be given at the 
mints for every two testons, and the alloy, it was 
thought, would pay the cost of the stamping.^ But 
from ignorance, carelessness, or some less worthy mo- 
tive, men were left to their own discretion either to 
bring in their money or leave it circulating at its new 
rate ; and those who held the old coin found more ad- 
vantage in exporting it as bullion, or in melting it 
down to the level of the lowest recent issues, in which 
a third or a fourth part only was pure silver. Thus the 
people lost their money, and prices, nevertheless, would 
not subside. The council abstained from ftirther pecu- 
lation. That was the extent of the amendment. 
To increase the misery of the summer, there reap- 

1 Edward's Joumal * n>id. 
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peared, in July, the strange and peculiar plague of 
Tiwiweatfng the English nation. The sweating sickness, 
^^*^ the most mortal of all forms of pestilence 
Engund. ^hich havc cvcr appeared in this country, 
selected its victims exclusively from among the natives 
of Great Britain. If it broke out in a foreign town, 
it picked out the English residents with undeviating 
accuracy. The sufferers were in general men between 
thirty and forty, and the stoutest and the healthiest 
most readily caught the infection. The symptoms 
were a sudden perspiration, accompanied with faint- 
ness and drowsiness. Those who were taken with 
full stomachs died immediately. Those who caught 
cold shivered into dissolution in a few hours. Those 
who yielded to the intense temptation to sleep, though 
but for a quarter of an hour, woke only to die ; and 
so rapid was the operation of the disorder that, of 
seven householders who one night supped together in 
the city of London, six before morning were corpses. 
** The only remedy was to be kept close with moder- 
ate air, and to drink posset ale or such like for thirty 
hours, and then the danger was past." ^ " It was a 
terrible time," says Stow. ** Men lost their friends by 
the sweat, and their money by the proclamation." In 
London alone eight hundred men died in one week in 
July. 

Visitations of pestilence in Christian countries have 
ever operated as a call to repentance. The effect upon 
the English was heightened by the singularity which 
The eoQQcu confiucd the attack to themselves. The coun- 
Mtionto cil, in an address of profound solemnity, in- 
^r vited the nation to acknowledge humbly the 

merited chastisements of Heaven : it was not the first 
^ Holinshed. 
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time, as it will not be the last, that men have been 
keen-eyed to detect in others their own faults, and to 
call upon the world to repent of them. 

The bishops were charged to invite all men to be 
more diligent in prayer, and less anxious for their per- 
sonal interests ; especially to refrain their greedy appe- 
tites from that insatiable serpent of covet- ikpadaiijof 
ousness, wherewith most men were so in- crime of 
fected that it seemed the one would devour uen. 
another, without charity, or any godly respect "to 
the poor, to their neighbours, or to the commonweal : " 
this it was, the council said, " for which God had not 
only now poured out this plague on them, but had also 
prepared another plague that after this life should plague 
them everlastingly : " the bishops must *' use persua- 
sions that might engender a terror to redeem men 
from their corrupt and naughty lives ; " but the clergy 
were chiefly to blame ; " the members of a dull head 
could not do well ; " *' the flocks wandered because 
the ministers were dull and feeble." ^ 

The people, says HoHnshed, for a time were aflected 
and agitated. " They began to repent, to a brfrf 
give alms, and to remember God ; but as Ero foT 
the disease ceased, so devotion in a short kiLpm/ 
time decayed." The council perhaps confined their 
own penitence to the exhortation of others, seeing that 
at the time when the disease was at its worst, they 
were engaged upon their last great fraud with the 
currency. Lulled by the panegyrics of the Protes- 

1 Tjtier, Vol. I. p. 404. Lord Warwick affected to Cecil a keen regret 
for the shortcomings of the clergy, which he attributed to their marriages. 
** These men," he said, ** that the King's Majesty hath of late preferred, be 
so sotted of their wives and children, that they forget both their poor 
neighbours and all other things whioh to their calling appertaineth." — 
Ibid. Vol. II. 
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tants, who saw in them all that was most excellent, 
most noble, most devout, the Lords, or rather the tri- 
nmvirate of Warwick, Northampton, and Sir William 
Herbert, who now governed England, were contented 
to earn their praises by fine words, by persecuting 
and depriving bishops inclined to be conservative, and 
by confiscating and appropriating the estates of the 
vacated sees. 

When Ponet was installed as the successor of Grar- 
coMervaHre di^er, the cstatcs of the bishopric of Win- 
di'^Sd'n Chester were transferred to the crown in ex- 
tormenof cliangc for a few impropriated rectories. 
progreM. rpj^g woods ou the lands of the see of Lon- 
don were cut down and sold.^ Heath, Bishop of 
Worcester, was deposed, and his place was taken by 
Hooper, the see of Gloucester, which Henry had 
founded, being suppressed, and the estates surrendered.^ 
Westminster, another of Henry's sees, had been sup- 
Large pressed before ; while a further project was on 
plunder are foot to dcposc Tuustal from the bishopric of 

deeiiTDed 

which the Durham. The diocese was to be divided, part 
appuud. to be given to the Dean of Durham, to be 
endowed out of the estates of the chapter, and part to 
Newcastle, with a trifling salary ; while the princely 
domains of the bishopric itself were to be shared be- 
tween Warwick and his friends. 

But the Protestants looked on with admiration and 
applause. The Papists were put out of the way. The 
doctrinal ists were promoted to honour. Miles Cover- 
dale went to Exeter, in the place of Voysey, Scory 
went to Rochester, Taylor to Lincoln. When men 

1 Strype; Tytler. 

2 Rymer, Vol. VI. part 8, p. 216. The intention was to suppress both 
Worcester and Gloucester, and to found a new see out of the combination. 
See Strjpe*8 Jfemomfc, VoL IV. pp. 4, 6. 
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like these were raised to dignity, what more could be 
desired ? 

" What a swarm of false Christians have we among 
US," said the large-minded Becon ; " gross Becoi»»> 
gospellers, which can prattle of the gospel ?fi°gS?p2f. 
very finely, talk much of justification by **"• 
faith, crack very stoutly for the free remission of their 
sins by Christ's blood. As for their almsdeeds, their 
praying, their watching, their fasting, they are utterly 
banished from these gospellers. They are puffed up 
with pride, they swell with envy, they wallow in 
pleasures, they bum with concupiscence. Their covet- 
ous acts are insatiable, the increasing their substance, 
the scraping together of worldly possessions. Their 
religion consisteth in words and disputations ; in Chris- 
tian acts and godly deeds nothing at all." ^ 

Of this class of men the highest hving representa- 
tive was the Earl of Warwick, the ruling spirit of the 
English Reformation in the phase into which it now 
had drifted. 

To return to the Princess Mary. 

There being no longer, as it seemed, occasion to fear 
the resentment of the Emperor, the council, Theoonndi 
on the 9th of August, resolved to execute EJ^'^'ike 
their resolution, and put an end to her resist- pr,n*<S«"** 
ance with a high hand. *' They considered ***^* 
how long and patiently the king had laboured in vain to 
bring her to conformity." They " considered how much 
her obstinacy and the toleration of it endangered the 
peace of the realm." Her chaplains, therefore, should 
be compelled for the future to perform in her chapel the 
English service established by law, and none other; 
while Edward undertook to write to his sister with his 
1 Becon^s Jewel of Joy. 
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own hand. The Flemish ambassador was informed at 
the same time, that the terms of his own residence in 
England mast be identical with those granted to Sir 
Thomas Chamberlain. He should use the mass on 
condition only that Chamberlain might use the com- 
somenet muniou.^ The Duke of Somerset only de- 
Srt!bSoin- fended Mary's interests. His name was 
^toSSSJ' attached with the rest to the resolutions of 
*^* the council ; ^ but as to him the princess had 

been indebted for her first licence " to keep her sacri- 
ficing knaves about her," ^ so he endeavoured to prevent 
the withdrawal of it ; and partly, perhaps, from good 
feeling, partly from opposition to Warwick, he had 
begun to advocate a general toleration.^ Somerset, in 
fact, was growing weary of Protestantism, seeing what 
Protestantism had become. He preferred the company 
of his architects and masons to attendance at chapel and 
sermons ; * and Burgoyne, writing to Calvin, said that 
he had become so lukewarm in the service of Christ, as 
scarcely to have anything less at heart than religion.' 

No cause, however, at that time, could be benefited 
Bat w«p. ^y *fa® advocacy of Somerset ; and Warwick 
wil^k'» w*s supported by the powerful phalanx of 
toSlteSSff ^^'^ *^^ dangerous men whose interest con*- 
for him. mitted them to the Reformation — those who 
had shared, or hoped to share, in the spoils of the 

I Ctmndl JUoordtj JUS, 
« Ibid. 

* John ab Ulmis to BuIIinger: Zurich LtUers, 

* Charges against the Duke of Somerset: Infhi. 

* Master Bradford spared not the proudest, and among many others, 
wiU't them to tak example be the lait Duck of Somerset, who became so 
cald in hering God*s word, that the yeir before his last apprehension hee 
wald gae visit bis masonis, and wald not dingye himself to gae from his 
gallerie to his hall for hearing of a sermon. — Letter qf John Knox to lU 
Faithful in London, 

< Burgoyne to Calvin: Zmrick Z«ft«r«^ 
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Church or the State — those who had divided among 
them the forfeited estates of the Percies, the Howards, 
the Courtenays, and the Poles, and would support any 
men or any measures which would prevent reaction. 

The princess was at Copt Hall, in Essex. On the 
14th of August three of the oflScers of her Theomcew 
household, Sir Robert Rochester, Sir Francis SoJ^]£,'id 
Englefield, and Sir Edward Waldegrave, Si'SJeSSk 
were sent for by the council: the king's J^fto'Se 
letter was put in their hands, with a charge °**" ' 
to deliver it to their mistress. They were instructed 
to inform the chaplains that the mass must cease, and 
to take care, for their own part, that the order was 
obeyed. At the end of a week they returned to say 
that the Lady Mary was "marvellously offended." 
She had forbidden them to speak to her chaplains ; if 
they persisted, she said she would discharge them from 
her service, and she herself would immediately leave 
the country. She was subject to a heart complaint, 
and her passion was so violent, that they were afraid 
to press her further for fear of the possible conse- 
quences. They had approached the subject only once 
afterwards, " when they not only did not find her more 
conformable, but in further choler than she was before." 
They could, therefore, go no further. She had written 
to her brother, and they had brought the letter with 
them. 

A jnessage, Mary said in this letter, had been brought 
toiler by her servants on a matter which con- ^^^ ,^,^,^ 
cemed the salvation g£ her soul ; her servants i^*iSj^i*5w 
were no fit messengers for the lords to have ^^' 
chosen. The meanest subjects in the realm would ill 
bear to receive such treatment through their own 
attendants. For the letter which Edward had written 
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to her, It was signed indeed with his hand, but it was 
not his own composition, and he was too young to be a 
fit judge in such questions. Her father had brought 
her up in the Catholic faith, and she would not believe 
one thing and say another, nor would she submit to 
rule her mind by the opinions of the Privy Council. 
whenb«iB She entreated, therefore, that her want of 
Judge for conformity might be tolerated till he was old 
will obey cuough to act for himself, and if this could 
till then. not be, "rather than ofiend God and my 
conscience," she said, " I offer my body at your will, 
and death shall be more welcome than life." ^ 

The appeal was naturally ineffectual. The council 
would not have ventured so far, had they not been 
determined to go farther ; and with a reprimand for the 
neglect of their orders, Rochester and his companions 
were commanded to go back and execute them. They 
refused. They were commanded again on their allegi- 
Theofflcew ^"^c to go, and again refused, and were com- 
?oidlJl*'Zi mitted to the Fleet for contumacy. " Pin- 
Md*adiru- naces " were sent to cruise between Harwich 
the^^cSa*^ and the mouth of the Thames to prevent an 
JnftJJf ^*** attempt at flight on the part of tlie pnncess ; 
order. ^nd Rich, the Lord Chancellor, Sir William 

Petre, and Sir Anthony Wingfield took the ungracious 
office on themselves. Her servants, they were directed 
to inform Mary, had not returned to her, and would 
not return. They had disobeyed the king's orders, 
and if a privy councillor had so far misconducted him- 
self, he would have been equally punished. Competent 
officers would be furnished for her household in their 
places. For the rest, his Majesty was grieved that her 

1 Privy Counca Recordt^ MS, The Lady Mary to King Edward: ElUi, 
Vol. U. p. 176, l8t series; Foxe, Vol. VI. 
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conscience was so settled in error, as he would himself 
express to her.^ She offered her body to be at the 
king's service, but no harm was meant to her body — 
meM %a7ia only in corpore sano. If she had a con- 
science, so had the king a conscience, and the king 
must avoid giving offence to God by tolerating error. 

The adventures of the new messengers, characteristic 
of Mary and of the times, shall be related in their own 
words. 

"Having received commandment and instructions 
from the King's Majesty,^ we repaired to the Lady 
Mary's house at Copt Hall, on the 28th instant in the 
morning, where, shortly after our coming, I, the Lord 
Chancellor, delivered his Majesty's letter to her, which 
she received upon her knees, saying that, for the 
honour of the King's Majesty's hand wherewith the 
said letter was signed, she would kiss the letters and 
not for the matter contained in them ; for the matter, 

1 Bight dear and entirely beloved Sister, we greet you well, and let 
you know that it grievetb us much to perceive no amendment in you 
of that which we, for God*s cause, your soul's health, our coni>cience, and 
the common tranquillity of the realm, have so long desired; assuring 
you that our sufferance hath much more demonstration of natural love 
than contentation of our conscience and foresight of our safety. Where- 
fore, although 3'ou give us occasion, as much almost as in you is, to dimin- 
iah our natural love, yet we be loath to feel it decay, and mean not to be 
80 careless of you as we be provoked. And therefore meaning your weal, 
and therewith joining a care not to be found guilt}' in our conscience to 
God, having cause to require forgiveness that we have so long, for respect 
of love towards you, omitted our bounden duty, we send at tlie present the 
LoEd Rich, the Lord Chancellor of England, and our right trusty and right 
-well-beloved Councillors, Sir Anthony Wingfield and Sir William Petre, in 
message to you touching the order of your house, willing you to give them 
firm credit in those things they shall say to you from us. Given under our 
signet. Windsor, August 24. — Letter of King Edward to the Lady Mary: 
Foxe, Vol. VL 

^ Report of the Commissioners to the Lady Mary, August 29: MS. 
DomeiUc, Edward TI. YoL XIII. State Paper Office, printed by Ellis, 1st 
e, Vol. II. p. 179. 
VOL.V. 22 r^ T 
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said she, I take to proceed not from his Majesty, but 
from you his council. 

" In the reading of the letter, which she did read 
They wait sccretly to hcrsclf, she said these words in our 
pri^! hearing— Ah I good Mr. Cecil took much 
thei/m«^' pains here. When she had read the letter, 
"*"' we began to open the matter of our instruc- 

tions unto her ; and as I, the Lord Chancellor, began, 
she prayed me to be short, for, said she, I am not well 
at ease, and I will make you a short answer. 

"After this, we told her at good length how the 
Setting out King's Majesty having used all the gentle 
gr»ciou8de. means and exhortations that he might, to 
eonveraitfn. have rcduced her to the rites of religion and 
order of divine service set forth by the laws of the 
realm, and finding her nothing conformable, but still 
remaining in her former errors, had resolved, by the 
whole estate of his Majesty's Privy Council and with 
the consent of divers others of the nobility, that she 
should no longer use the private mass, nor any other 
divine service than is set forth by the laws of the 
realm ; and here we offered to shew her the names of 
all those which were present at this consultation and 
resolution. But she said she cared not for any re- 
hearsal of the names, for, said she, I know you to be 
all of one sort therein. 

" We told her further that the King's Majesty's 
pleasure was we should also give strait charge to her 
chaplains that none of them should presume to say any 
mass, and the like charge to all her servants that none 
of them should presume to hear any mass. 

" Hereunto her answer was thus — 
She repiie* " To the King's Majesty she was, is, and 
obey the ever wiU be his Majesty's most humble and 
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most obedient subject and poor sister, and wngwhew 
would most willingly obey all his command- ISSow^iriu 
ments in anything — her conscience saved — !»"»** i 
yea, and would willingly and gladly suffer death to do 
his Majesty good. But rather than she will agree to 
use any other service than was used at the death of the 
late king her father, she would lay her head on a block 
and suffer death. But, said she, I am unworthy to 
suffer death in so good a quarrel. When the King's 
Majesty, said she, shall come to such years But the king 
that he may be able to judge these things Jjuifg'S 
himself, his Majesty shall find me ready to J^'ct'jSJe 
obey his orders in religion ; but now in these "*•''•"» 
years, although he, good, sweet king, have more knowl- 
edge than any other of his years, yet it is not possible 
that he can be a judge of these things. If ships 
were to be sent to the sea, or any other thing to be 
done touching the policy and government of the realm, 
I am sure you would not think his Highness yet able 
to consider what were to be done. And much less, 
said she, can he in these years discern what is fit in 
matters of divinity. If my chaplains do say g^^ ^^ ^, 
no mass, I can hear none ; no more can my SjJJr'teft V 
poor servants. But as for my servants, I ^a^u*Sie 
know it shall be against their will, as it should °®®"'®'^- 
be against mine ; for if they could come where it were 
said, they should hear it with good will, and as for my 
priests, they know what they have to do. The pain 
of your law is but imprisonment for a short time, and 
if they will refuse to say mass for fear of that imprison- 
ment, they may do therein as they will ; but ^be Engiiah 
none of your new service, said she, shall be ^oTS'uSSd 
used in my house, and if any be said in it, I *^^«*^<»***- 
wiU not tarry in the house. 
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"After this, we declared to her Grace, for what 
causes the Lords of the Council had appointed Roches- 
ter, Englefield, and Waldegrave, being her servants, to 
open the premises unto her, and how ill and untruly 
they had used themselves in the charge committed unto 
them ; and beside that, how they had manifestly diso- 
beyed the King's Majesty's council. She said it was 
not the wisest counsel to appoint her servants to con- 
trol her in her own house ; and that her servants 
knew her mind therein well enough, for, of all men, she 
might worst endure any of them to move her in any 
such matters. And for their punishment, said she, 
my Lords may use them as they think good ; and if 
they refused to do the message unto her and her chap- 
lains, they be, said she, the honester men, for they 
should have spoken against their own conscience. 

" After this, when we had at good length declared 
A promiw yxnUi her our instructions, touching the prom- 
Slil^°tbe ^ses which she claimed to have been made to 
ttSrJhl ^^^ Emperor, and, besides, had opened unto 
£*intorf^ her at good length all such things as we 
^"*' knew and had heard therein, h^r answer was, 

that she was well assured the promise was made to the 
Emperor ; and that the same was once granted before 
the King's Majesty in her presence, there being there 
seven of the council, notwithstanding the denial there- 
of at her last being with his Majesty. And I have, 
quoth she, the Emperor's hand testifying that this prom- 
ise was made, which I believe better than you all of the 
council ; and though you esteem little the Emperor, yet 
should you shew more favour to me for my father's 
sake, who made the more part of you all almost of 
nothing. But, as for the Emperor, said she, if he were 
dead, I would say as I do ; and if he would give me 
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now other advice, I would not follow it. Notwith- 
standing, qiloth she, to be plain with you, And the mi- 
his ambassador shall know how I am used at sh^ukiKm 

how fih« if 

your hands. treated. 

" After this, we opened the King's Majesty's pleas- 
ure, for one to attend upon her Grace for the supply of 
Rochester's place during his absence. 

" To this her answer was, that she would appoint 
her own officei's, and that she had years suffi- she wquiwe 

/. 1 t ./» 1 rt ***** *he 

cient for that purpose ; and it we left any oocewofthe 
men there, she would go out of her gates, for m*y be 
they two would not dwell in one house, her. she 
And, quoth she, I am sickly, and yet I will nonewhfch 
not die willingly, but will do the best I can own choice, 
to preserve my life. But if I shall chance to die, I 
will protest openly that you of the council be the 
causes of my death ; you give me fair words, but your 
deeds be always ill to me. 

^^ Having said this, she departed from us into her 
bed-chamber, and delivered to me, the Lord The chap. 
Chancellor, a ring upon her knees, with very J^2^S*on 
humble recommendations to her brother, say- JJjJi.^^ 
ing, that she would die his true subject and o*»j^«»«J*^- 
sister, and obey his commandment m all things, except 
in these matters of religion. But yet, said she, this 
shall never be told to the King's Majesty. After her 
departure, we called the chaplains and the rest of the 
household before us, and the chaplains after some talk, 
promised all to obey the King's Majesty's command- 
ment. We further commanded them, and every one 
of them, to give notice to some one of the council, at 
the least, if any mass, or other service than that set 
forth by the law, should hereafter be said in that 
house. 
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*' Finally, when we had said and done as is afore- 
said, and were gone out of the house, tarrying there 
for one of her chaplains, who was not with the rest 
when we gave the charge aforesaid unto them, the 
Lady Mary's Grace sent to us to speak with her one 
word at a window. When we were come into the 
court, notwithstanding that we offered to come up to 
her chamber, she would needs speak out of the win- 
dow, and prayed us to speak to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil that her controller might shortly return ; for, said 
she, since his departing, I take the accounts myself of 
my expenses, and learned how many loaves of bread be 
made of a bushel of wheat; and I wis my father 
and my mother never brought me up with baking 
and brewing ; and, to be plain with you, I am weary 
of my office, and, therefore, if my Lords will send 
mine officer home, they shall do me pleasure ; other- 
wise, if they send him to prison, I beshrew him if he 
go not to it merrily and with a good will. And I 
pray God to send you well to do in your souls and 
bodies too, for some of you have but weak bodies." 

As the moment draws near when Mary will step 
Some M- forward to the front of the historical stage, it 
th?°PrinceM 's *'™® ^^ giv® some distinct account of her. 
***^- She was born in February 1515-16, and was, 

therefore, in her thirty-sixth year. Her face was 
broad, but drawn and sallow; the forehead large, 
though projecting too much at the top, and indicating 
rather passion and determination than intellectual 
strength. Her eyes were dauntless, bright, steady, 
and apparently piercing ; but she was short-sighted, 
and insight either into character or thing was not 
among her capabilities. She was short and ill-figured ; 
above the waist, she was spare, from continued ill- 
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health ; below, it is enough to say, that she had in* 
herited her father's dropsical tendencies, which were 
beginning to show themselves. Her voice was deep 
like a man's, she had a man's appetite, especially for 
meat ; and in times of danger, a man's promptness of 
action. But she was not without a lady's accomplish- 
ments. She embroidered well, played on the lute 
well ; she could speak English, Latin, French, and 
Spanish, and she could read Italian ; as we have seen, 
she could be her own housekeeper ; and if she had 
masculine energy, she had with it a woman's power of 
braving and enduring suffering. 

By instinct, by temperament, by hereditary affection, 
she was an earnest Catholic ; and whatever Mary be- 
lieved, she believed thoroughly, without mental reser- 
vation, without allowing her personal interests either 
to tint her convictions or to tempt her to disguise them. 
As long as Queen Catherine lived, she had braved 
Henry's anger, and clung to her and to her cause. On 
her mother's death she had agreed to the separation 
from the Papacy as a question of policy touching no 
point of faith or conscience. She had accepted the al- 
terations introduced by her father; and, had nothing 
else intervened, she might have maintained as a sov- 
ereign what she had honestly admitted as a The p«n»ca- 
subject. Her own persecution only, and the coancii the 

.1 P 1 1 1 • 1 T» occHslonof 

violent changes enforced by the doctnnal lie- herreiapae 
formers, taught her to believe that, apart from i«m, 
Rome, there was no security for orthodoxy. 

In her interview with the messengers she had shown 
herself determined, downright, and unaffected, cutting 
through official insincerities, and fearless of conse- 
quences standing out for the right as she understood it. 
The moral relations of good and evil were inverted ; 
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and between Mary, the defender of a dying supersti- 
tion, and the Lords of the Council, the patrons of lib- 
erty and right, the difference so far, was as between 
the honest watch-dog and a crew of prowling wolves. 

The dominant faction had dragged on for two years, 
through mean tyranny and paltry peculation. The 
time had come when, no longer able to continue their 
ill ways unmolested, they were to venture into open 
crime. 

The Duke of Somerset had neglected the debts of 
Theadmink. ^^^ realm till they were past retrieval. He 
SlSSk^of ^^^ rushed into expensive and unsuccessful 
h^b?D» wars, crippled the revenue, and continued the 
^** ****• ' debasement of the currency. He had brought 
the country into discredit abroad ; and by forcing for- 
ward changes in religion for which the people were un- 
prepared, he had thrown half England into insurrec- 
tion. He had justly been deprived of the power which 
he had usurped and abused. Yet, for the most part, 
he had failed in attempts which in themselves were 
September. Hoblc ; and the Duke of Somerset might 
Jj^iJl^Sj;^ flatter himself that his own government 
^^ m showed brightly by the side of the scarcely 
***"•• less rash and more utterly ungenerous ad- 

ministration which had followed on his fall. Could 
Bomerwt he have recovered the Protectorate, it is not 
•ndeavoun to Hkelv he would have profited by his past ex- 

f pnimr hi* l w * 

power. His pericucc ; a large vanity and a lans^uid intel- 

fHendflmake f ^ . ' . ^. x- r • 

% party lect mcapacitatcd him for sovereign power ; 

among the •!/» n \ •• /•!• 

LoKb. yet, m the face of the existing state of things, 

he need only be moderately blamed if he endeavoured 
to regain his power from the hands by which it had 
been wrested from him. In the past year he had pro- 
voked the jealousy and the suspicion of Warwick, by 
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interfering in favour of Gardiner ; he had been ex- 
posed, as in the instance of his mother's funeral, to 
petty insults and mortifications ; and early in the spring 
of 1651 he had begun to meditate the possibility of re- 
venging himself. Whalley, the fraudulent receiver 
of Yorkshire, one of the least reputable of his friends, 
had felt the pulses of the peers with a view to his res- 
toration ; ^ he became privy to Catholic conspiracies 
without revealing them ; and, afler his arrest, the 
missing link in the evidence, the want of which liad 
saved the Bishop of Durham from imprisonment a few 
months previously, was found in his desk. The coun- 
cil in their treatment of his friends provided him with 
unscrupulous partisans. Sir Ralph Vane, a gfriuiph 
distinguished soldier, had a right of pasturage ^JJ^ JJ" 
by letters patent over lands which the Earl of ^'*'**«^ 
Warwick claimed or coveted. Warwick sent his ser- 
vants to drive Vane's cattle from the meadows ; Vane 
defended his rights in arms, and was arrested and sent 
to the Tower,* as much, perhaps, because he was a 
follower of the duke, as for any offence of his own. 

The confinement was soon over ; but the injury re- 
mained, and Vane became ready at any mo- somemt 
ment to rise in arms. Suspected before his ^^|^^ 
intentions had assumed a definite form, Som- i^p*«- 
erset, on the 23d of April, had been on the point of 
flying, in a supposed fear of his life, with Lord Grey, 
to the northern counties, to call out the people and 
place himself at their head. He had been prevented 
only by Sir William Herbert, who assured him that he 

1 On the 16th of Februaiy Whalley was examined before the cooncil 
''for perHuading divers nobles of the realm to make th^ Duke of Somerset 
Protector at the next Parliament, and stood to the denial, the Earl of 
RutUnd affirming it manifestlr." — Rdward^s Journal. 

* Privy QmncU IUoord$^ MS, March 27, 1551. 
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was in no danger,^ and he had remained to oppose 
Warwick in the treatment of Mary. Unable to effect 
anything by legitimate opposition, he had listened to 
suggestions for a general toleration in religion ; * he 
had consulted with Lord Arundel on calling a parlia- 
ment, and appealing to the country against Warwick 
The project ^J proclamation ; ^ and as the design of doing 
SthSs^Id. something assumed form, the Duchess of Som- 
hetents. erset bfought into it her brother Sir Michael 
Stanhope, and her half-brother Sir Thomas Arundel. 
Lord Strange was set to work upon the king to induce 
him to break his engagements with France, and marry 
Lady Jane Seymour instead. A scheme was formed 
Warwick ^^ arrcst and imprison Warwick, Northamp- 
wendi'areto ^ou, and Herbert, into which the Earl of 
bearre«t«i. ^rundel entered eagerly and warmly, and in 
which Lord Paget was, at least, a silent accomplice. 
Sir John Yorke, the Master of the Mint, was to be 
taken also, " because he could tell many pretty things ; " 
and as a violent arrest might perhaps be violently re- 
sisted, it was not impossible that lives might be taken 
in the scuffle. Somerset himself admitted that the 

1 The principal authoritieA for the etorv of Somersers real or sappoeed 
conspiracy are the depositions and examinations in the 13th volume of the 
Domestic MSS. of the reign of Edward VI. Sute Paper Office; and the 
entries in Edward's Journal. 

8 " Whether did Sir Miles Partridge or any other give you advice to 
promise the people their mass, holy water, with such other, rather than to 
remain so unquieted? " — Questiona addressed to the Duke of Somerset: 
Ty tier, Vol. II. p. 48. 

• ** Did it proceed first from yourself or from the Earl of Arundel to have 
A parliament? With how many have you conferred for the setting fwth 
of the proclamation to persuade the people to mislike the government, and 
specialU' the doings of the Duke of Northumberland, tlie Eari of Pembroke, 
and the Marquis of Northampton, doing them to understand that they 
went about to destroy the commonwealth, and also had caused the king to 
be displeased with the Lady Mary*a Grace, the king*8 sister? *' ~ Tytler, 
VoL U. p. 48. 
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deaths of Warwick and the other noblemen had been 
spoken of as a contingency which might occur : an in- 
tention that they should be killed, if he ever formed 
such, he soon relinquished. His plan, so long somewet 
as it was entertained, was to treat the Lords ^l{i**SJ 
as he had been treated himself, and to call J;JS*JJSi*'* 
parliament immediately, "lest peradventure ^«^^'^"»- 
of one evil might happen another." But his mind 
misgave him, and his purposes were vacillating. First, 
there was a doubt whether Herbert should be included 
in the arrest ; afterwards, according to one witness, the 
duke changed his mind, ** and would meddle no further 
with the apprehension of any of the council, and said 
he was sorry he had gone so far with the Earl of Arun- 
del." 1 

So the matter stood in the beginning of October. 
Among those who had been privy to the sirThomM 
conspiracy was Sir Thomas Palmer, a soldier Jni"*Ji!*°* 
who had gained some credit by desperate ser- «<>"»?"««» 
vice in the French wars, and had led the forlorn hope 
of cavalry who sacrificed themselves at Haddington to 
enable supplies to reach the blockaded garrison : a brave 
man, but, as it seemed, a most unscrupulous one, whose 
services in a dangerous enterprise might be as useful as 
his fidelity was uncertain. 

Palmer, on the 7th of October, came to Lord 
Warwick's house, and "in my Lord's gar- Betrays the 
den," writes Edward,^ " he declared how St. to"vv^r5ick, 
George's day last past, my Lord of Somerset, who was 
then going to the north, if the master of the Horse, Sir 
Wm. Herbert, had not assured him of his honour he 

1 Chargen agaiiiAt the Duke of Somerset: MS, Domettic^ Edward VI. 
Vol. XIII. State Paper Office; printed imperfectly by Tjtler. 
a Edward's Journal, Oct 8. 
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should have no hurt, went to raise the people, and the 
Lord Grey went before to know who were his friends. 
Afterwards a device was made to call the Earl of 
Warwick to a banquet with the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton and divers others, and to cut off their heads. Also, 
he formed a base company about them by the way to 
set upon them. He declared also, that Sir Ralph Vane 
had two thousand men in readiness ; Sir Thomas Arun- 
del had assured my Lord that the Tower was safe ; 
Mr. Partridge should raise London, and take the Great 
Seal with the apprentices ; Seymour ^ and Hammond 
should wait upon himself, and all the horses of the 
gensdarmes should be slain.'' 

Such was Palmer's story — truth and falsehood be- 
October. ing miuffled together ; truth, because part of it 

Tolling the ^ % J , • '. ^ , 

truth, but was connrmed by other witnesses, and con- 
ikiMhood. fessed by the duke himself ; falsehood, because 
Warwick (or Northumberland, as he was immediately 
to be) confessed before his own death that the Duke of 
Somerset had through his means been falsely accused ; 
and Palmer, also, before his death, declared that the 
evidence to wliich he had sworn had been invented by 
Warwick, and had been maintained by himself at War- 
wick's request.2 Whether Palmer's treacheiy for the 

1 David Seymour; some connexion of Somersefs family. 

' The Duke of Northumberland, before going to the scaffold, desired an 
interview with Somerset's sons:~Au quels il crya mercy de Tinjustice 
qu'il avoit faict k leur P6re Protecteur de I'Angleterre, congnoi:«ant avoir 
procure sa mort k tort et faulsement. Palmer avant sa mort a confess^ 
que Tescripture at Paccusation qu*il advouche et maintint contre le fea 
Protecteur estoit faunse, fabricqu^ par le diet due (de Northumberland) et 
advou^ par luy k la requeste du diet due. Kt y a d^estranges loix par de 
9a sur le faict d^accusation que ce peult faire par deux temoing^« encores 
qu'lls deponent singulierement et diversement. — Simon Renard to Charles 
v. : MS. Record Office. Transcribed from the archives at Brussels. If 
Palmer and Northumberland really made these conie.«8ions, the questirn 
whether there was or was not foul play at the trial of the Duke of Somei^ 
set is set at rest; and by adopting Renard's story .in the text, I show of 
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first time acquainted Warwick with Somerset's de- 
signs against him, or whether Warwick had sometre»ch- 
watched their growth and sprang a counter- Btandinr- 
mine when the time was ripe, I am unable to tween Pai- 
determine. Certain only it is that Somerset, Warwick, 
and Somerset's party, were become dangerous to him. 
He felt, perhaps with reason, that, if once in their 
power, he would find as little mercy at their hands as 
he intended that they should receive at his own ; and 
inasmuch as the truth, if only the truth was known, 
might not ensure a con\'iction, inasmuch as the mere 
attempt at the overthrow of a faction might seem, in 
the eyes of the Lords who must try Somerset, rather 
a virtue than a crime — some additional atrocity had to 
be invented — something on which the law spoke too 
plainly for evasion, and which might diminish a sym- 
pathy otherwise likely to be troublesome. 

Palmer's revelations were kept profoundly secret, 
except, it may be, from Herbert and North- TheWm? 
ampton, and from Edward, who, duped by wick's part. 

cooree that I think it true ; yet I have not adopted it without hesitation. 
Although there was a general belief, in which Cranmer and Ridley shared, 
that Soroereet had been unfairly dealt with, it is strange that a foreign 
ambaffMidor should be the only authority for so important a feature in the 
evidence about it. Palmer's story had nothing in it which in itself was 
incredible or even improbable; and unless Edward was impof>ed upon 
(which it is hard to suppose), as to the acknowledgments which were made 
by Somerset in open court at the time of his trial, those acknowledgments 
confirm in substar.ce all that Palmer stated. Benard^s letter, too, was 
written when Northumberland had just failed in his attempt to alter the 
auccession ; and any charge against him, however monstrous, found ready 
hearing among the queen's friends. On the other hand, a distinct circum* 
stantial statement of a competent witness is not to be lightly set aside, 
merely fh)ra circumstantial objections. No English minister was better 
informed than Renard of everything which passed in London at the time 
of Mary's accession. He was writing from the spot, and he waa not a per- 
son to report on hearsay the flying rumours of the hour. 

I give the result of my own reflections upon the subject. Readers who 
take an interest in the question will judge for themselves. 
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the plausible zeal of Warwick for the Protestant gos- 
pel, hearing only from the fanatic enthusiasts who sur- 
rounded him adulation of the earl as a champion of 
the Lord, and suspicious of his uncle as a backslider 
and apostate, listened and believed with the simplicity 
of a boy.^ Though nothing definite transpired, how- 
ever, there were movements in the State which created 
in Somerset a vague feeling of uneasiness : a report 
reached him that Palmer had been closeted with War- 
wick. Parliament, which was to have met on the 13th 
of October, was prorogued till January.* A muster 
of the gendarmerie was ordered for the 8th of Novem- 
Loni Dorset ^er ; and on the 11th of October there were 
^JSJlTf suf- significant and important changes in the peer- 
Jrtc*k iTlELde ^g^' Lord Dorset, Lady Jane Grey's father, 
Sorthlber- was made Duke of Suffolk ; « Warwick be- 
j^om^"""' came Duke of Northumberland; Paulet, 
wffil^ter, Earl of Wiltshire, Marquis of Winchester ; 
SJ^rpTm- and Sir William Herbert Earl of Pern- 
^~^- broke. 

The elevation of the men against whose power, if 
not life, the late Protector was conspiring, naturally 
somerwt alarmed him. He sent for Ceeil (now Sir 
SSSTc^ William Cecil, and Secretary of State), and 
and Palmer, inquired if he was in any danger. Cecil re- 
plied " that, if he was not guilty, he might be of good 
courage ; if he was, he had nothing to say but to la- 

i The frigid hardness with which Edward relates in his Journal and one 
of his letters the proceedings against Somerset has been commented on 
with some sharpness. His age — he was but fourteen — and the miserable 
influences around him might excuse a greater crime. He believed that 
Somerset was guilty in the worst sense of the word, and with such a con- 
viction the cold tone was natural and right. 

* Lords' JoumaL 

• The title was vacant hy the death, in the summer, of the two aons of 
Charles Brandon. 
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ment him." It was an answer calculated neither to 
soothe nor please. The duke, says Edward, defied 
Cecil, and sent for and cross-questioned Palmer. 
Palmer, of course, denied that he had said anything 
against him, true or false ; and he remained anxious 
and uncertain till the 16th, when he appeared as usual 
at the meeting of the Privy Council. 

By this time Warwick's preparations were complete. 
It is to be hoped that the full extent of his iniquity 
was kept secret between himself and his instrument, 
that the council, like Edward, were his dupes. In the 
afternoon of that day Somerset was arrested 8<>n»eniet \b 
on a charge of treason, and sent to the Sri^D^ 
Tower, where he was followed immediately *'***^' 
after by the Duchess, Lord Arundel, Sir Thomas 
Arundel, Paget, Grey, Stanhope, Partridge, and many 
more. Vane escaped across the river, and hid himself 
in a stable at Lambeth ; but he was betrayed, or dis- 
covered, in a few hours. 

Palmer now enlarged his evidence. The gendar- 
merie, he said, were to have been assaulted Paimeren- 
on the muster-day by Somerset's retinue and eyidence. 
Sir Ralph Vane's two thousand footmen ; the cry of 
liberty was to have been raised in London ; and, in 
case of failure, the conspirators were to have fallen 
back on Poole or the Isle of Wight. Another witness 
supported this part of the story ; and here, it is likely 
enough, that it was true. The banquet, it was further 
said, where the Lords were to have been killed, was to 
have been held at the house of Lord Paget.^ 

1 It is to be remarked that, ia the subsequent proceedings, although the 
banquet was alluded to, the intended scene of it was not again mentioned. 
Neitlier Paget nor Arundel was tried, although, if any plot was really 
formed for the murderi Arundel was one of the principal persons concerned 
in it. 
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The next step was to send the usual circulars to the 
magistrates, informing them of the near escape of the 
king and commonwealth from conspiracy ; and letters 
to the same effect were sent to Pickering and Cham- 
berlain, to lay before the courts of Paris and Brussels. 
Henry affected to believe — Northumberland being 
in the interests of France ; ^ the Regent Mary, perhaps 
for the same reason, scarcely cared to conceal her incre- 
dulity.2 

The prosecution was temporarily interrupted by the 
arrival and entertainment in London of Mary of Guise, 
on her route from France to Scotland ; and, at the 
Norember. saiue time, by an invitation from Maurice 
anpriSSr*" ^"d ^he other Protestant princes, to join in 
SSr'iildfbr ^^ great enterprise about to be attempted 
whichta^ot against the Emperor. But the pageant of a 
granted. royal entertainment was soon over, and War- 
wick and his friends were too deeply disloyal to the 
cause of which they were so loud professors, to join in 
a religious confederacy. Their own idea of foreign 
policy was the balance of power, which no other ob- 
ject, divine or human, ought to derange ; ® and the 

1 Pickering to the Council: Tytler, Vol. 11. 

9 Chamberlaia told her of " his Majesty^s escape.'* " She said she waa 
Borry to hear of the duke's so evil behaviour; yet was she glad and thanked 
Godf who had so well preserved his Highness. But is it true, she said, that 
the duke meant anything to the King's Majesty's person; demanding by 
what means he could be able to do the same, musing much at the matter 
why the duke would shew himself so ingrate towards the King's Majesty. 
The thing, quoth she, is very strange, for that by all reason the duke's 
whole wealth did depend upon the King's Majesty's prosperity and wel- 
fiure." — ifflL Flander$, Edward VI. Vol. 1. State Paper Office. 

» It is well explained in a despatch of Doctor Wotton, who, to do him 
justice, did not affect much interest in the Reformation. France, in spite 
of professions of friendship, he looked upon as a treacherous neighbour. 
"From France," he said, "danger may, perhaps, be suspected, if the Prot- 
estants, plucking their heads out of the yoke, and labouring to recover 
their oppressed liberty, deliver the French from all fear and suspicion of 
the Emperor.*' To sacrifice the Protestants, lest the Emperor should be 
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Germans were put off with an evasive answer, and at 
last with an equivalent to a reAisal.^ Northumber- 
land's attention was demanded for a more serious ob- 
ject. 

November was spent in a series of private examina- 
tions of the prisoners in the Tower. Crane, 



the witness who had supported Palmer, de- Tower 
clared, on being; cross-questioned, that Som- confeMM 
ersets mtentions, whatever they were, had tantioiii. 
been abandoned. Lord Arundel admitted reluctantly, 
and after many denials, a design formed by himself 
and the duke to arrest Northumberland and Northamp- 
ton at the council, and to compel a change in the mode 
of government.^ Hammond, one of the duke's ser- 
vants, deposed to a guard which the duke kept in his 
ante-room. A collection of questions remain, which 
were addressed to the duke himself, though his answers 
are lost ; and tliese questions are important, as has been 
well observed,^ since they contain no allusion to the 
intended assassination. Other evidence was obtained 
also, but of an immaterial kind. On the 80th the 
witnesses were examined severally before the peers who 
were to sit upon the trial, and they swore all of them 
that their confessions were true, " without compulsion, 
fear, envy, or displeasure." The next morning, the 
first of December, at five o'clock, in the win- Daoonber. 
ter darkness, the duke was brought in a barge arraigned at 
firom the Tower to Westminster Hall. In hiol 

too much weakened, to irritate the quarrels between the Emperor and 
France, lest either of them should meddle with England, was the ignoble 
policy of an English liberal goyemment — Wotton to Cecil : M8. State 
P<iper Office, 

1 Edward's JoumaL November, 1551, and March, 1552. 

s Confession of Lord Anmdel: MS. DometUc^ Edward YI. VoL JQIL 
printed partially by Tytler. 

» By Mr. Tytler. 

VOL. V. SS 
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fear of a demonstration, which the popularity of Som- 
erset made more than Hkely, an order of council had 
been sent out the day before, that every household 
should keep within doors, and that in each house one 
man at least should be ready with his arms, to be 
called out, if order should be disturbed. But the ea- 
gerness of the people defied the command to stay at 
home, and by daybreak Palace -yard and the court be- 
fore the hall were thronged with a vast multitude, all 
passionately devoted to Somerset, all execrating his 
rival. The court was formed ; Lord Winchester sitting 
as High Steward. Twenty-six peers, Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke among them, took their 
seats, and at nine o'clock the prisoner was led forward 
to the bar.^ 

Under the Act of Unlawful Assemblies ^ the late 
HeteM. Protector was charged, under various counts, 
treS^nLid ^^^^ having treasonably collected men in his 
felony. housc for an ill intent, as to kill the Duke 
of Northumberland ; with having devised the death of 
the Lords of the Council ; with having intended to 
raise the city of London to assault the Lords of the 
Council ; and, finally, with having purposed to resist 
his arrest. On the last three counts he was fiirther 



1 For Uie particulars of Somerset's trial, see Edward's Journal^ Stow, 
Holinsbed, the Privy Council Register^ the papers in Vol. XIII. of the 
Domestic MSS. of the reign of Edward VI., the Grey Frian* Ckronide, 
and the second volume of Mr. Tytler^s Edward and Mary. 

3 3 and 4 Edward VI. cap. 6 : If any persons to the number of twelve or 
above, being assembled together, shall practice with force of arms unlaw- 
ftillj and of their own authority to murder, kill, slay, take, or imprison any 
of the King's most honourable Privy Council, or unlawfully to alter or 
change any laws made or established by authority of parliament, and 
being conunanded by the Sheriff of the shire, or any justice of the peaee, 
to retire to their own houses, shall remain together for one hour after such 
proclamation, or after that shall attempt or do any of the things above 
specified, every such act shaU be judged high treason. 
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indicted for felony. As osnal in trials for treason, the 
principal witnesses were not brought into court ; their 
depositions, taken down elsewhere, were read aloud. 
The duke, when called on to answer, admitted Headmita 
that he had collected men^ and that he had JJJki'n'o'?* 
spoken of killing Northumberland and North- Nor?ham- 
ampton; but afterwards he said he "deter- ^^^^^ 
mined the contrary."^ He denied an intention of 
raising the city of London, or the northern Hedecun» 
counties. The story of the banquet, he said, JSJiq^i^ 
was altogether false. When Crane's evi- STdImS' 
dence was read, he desired that Crane might ^Jif '*** 
be produced in court, and confronted with *^***'««"- 
him. Palmer, he said, was a wortliless villain. Lord 
Strange was the only \vitness who came forward in 
person. Strange declared that Somerset had moved 
him to persuade the king to break with France, and 
marry Lady Seymour. This, too, Somerset denied ; 
but Strange persisted. The peers withdrew. North- 
umberland, possibly in pretended moderation, but more 
likely to ensure a condemnation,^ disclaimed a desire 
to press the treason charge ; for a lighter verdict Som- 
erset's own confession seemed sufficient. On the first 
count, therefore, the Lords returned a ver- somewette 
diet of not guilty. Amidst a murmur of ^Son, 
applause, the sergeant-at-arms left the hall with the 
axe of the Tower. The anxious crowd at the doors, 

1 And yet, says Edward, ** he seemed to admit that he went about their 
deaths.** — Journal^ December, 1551. 

s Lord Coke, commenting upon the trial, observes that, even admittmg 
the truth of the evidence, the verdict was not justified, because there had 
been no proclamation calling on the duke and his confederates to disperse; 
and it was only by persisting, after such proclamation had been read, that 
his conduct came under the Treason Act. Northumberland probably an- 
ticipated the objection, and was contented with an ordinary verdict of 
felony under the common law. 
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mistaking his appearance for a final acquittal, sent ap 
a shout again, and again, and again, which pealed up 
to Charing Cross, and was heard in Long Acre. But 
But la found Congratulations were premature. Acquitted 
ftionj, of treason, the duke was found guilty of 

felony, which would answer equally to ensure his 
Andwn- destruction.^ Winchester pronounced sen- 
d»th. tence of death ; and, amidst the awful silence 

which followed, the duke fell on his knees, thanking 
He thanks the court for his trial, and, unless Edward 

the court for j • j i i /• i _^ 

biatrial, was deceived by a purposely tiause report, 
Northum- askcd Northumberland to pardon him, con- 
pa^n.' fessing that he had meant his destruction.' 
" Duke of Somerset," Northumberland answered fi:t)in 
his seat, " you see yourself a man in peril of life and 
sentenced to die. Once before I saved you in a like 
danger, nor will I desist to serve you now, though you 
may not believe me. Appeal to the mercy of the 
King's Majesty, which I doubt not he will extend to 
you. For myself, gladly I pardon all things which 
you have designed against me, and I will do my best 
that your life may be spared." • 

The truth is hard to read through such a maze of 
treachery. K it be true that Somerset confessed, 
either in the court or the Tower, that he had really 

1 Edward, writing to his friend Bamaby Fitzpatrick, says, " After de- 
bating the matter till nine of the clock till three, the Lords went together, 
and there weighing that the matter seemed only to touch their lives, al- 
though afterwards more inconvenience might have followed, and that men 
might think they did it of malice, acquitted him of high treason, and con- 
denmed him of felony, whick he seenud to hone eonfusod,** — Edward to 
FiUpatrick: printed in Fuller's Chwrch Huiory, 

* Edward to Fitzpatrick: Ibid. Edward adds, in his Jimmal, that two 
days after, Somerset confessed in the Tower that he had hired a man named 
B^ville to kill Northumberland and Northampton; that BeitivillewM 
arrested, and on being examined, confessed also. 

s John ab Ulmis to Bnllinger: I^pittolcB Tiffmrime^ p. 991. 
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meditated murder, he was no better than Northumber- 
land ; interest or sympathy is alike wasted upon either, 
and Palmer^s evidence may, in that ease, have been 
exaggerated only because the intended crime was cer- 
tain, though the proof was insufficient. Yet, if North- 
umberland had but anticipated a blow which had 
been aimed against himself, his conduct would scarcely 
have sate so heavily on his conscience. Scarcely, too, 
would Cranmer or Ridley, unlike the pious flatterers 
of the now all-powerful statesman, have risked his 
anger with "shewing their consciences" in such a 
cause.^ 

But if to the historical inquirer it seems doubtftd 
whether the guilt was on both sides or but Themopie, 
on one ; the world at the time entertained no somemt*f 
such uncertainty. So deep ii^as the excite- anioadin 

,. ,, /«! f their ottfe> 

ment, so general the suspicion of the verdict, eriei. 
that it was found necessary to overawe London two 
days after with a parade of the gendarmerie. Arun- 
del and Paget were examined in the Star Chamber 
with closed doors, but a second trial was a risk too 
great to be ventured. 

When Parliament was prorogued in October, there 
had been an evident dread of the humour which might 
be shown by the Lower House; and measures had 
been taken to secure assistance there which might 
be depended upon.* Meantime Northumber- The twcnds 
land's friends gave out that, on the trial, and barumd 

1 ** I have heard that Cranmer, and another, whom I will not name, were 
both in high displeasure; the one for shewing his conscience secretly, but 
plainly and Ailly, in the Duke of Somerset's cause; and both of late, but 
especially Cranmer, for repugning against the spoil of the Church goods 
taken away without law or order of justice, by commandment of the higher 
powers." — Ridley^s Lamentation on the State of England : Foxe, Vol. 
VII. p. 573. Ridley must be supposed to mean himself by the ** other " 
whom he will not name. 

s ** A letter to be written to the Lord Chancellor to cause search to be 
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proftM since the trial, he had exerted himself in 

thftt he had 

•DdMTourad Somerset's interest with unparalleled gener- 
somenet. ositj. The execution was delayed perhaps 
to give colour to the story, and it was reported first 
that the king had granted a free pardon ; ^ next it 
That a par- was Said that a pardon had been offered, but 
b^noffer«d that the duke, counting on his own or his 
herkTlsed. fHeuds' power, would not accept it, and had 
flung back the generous overtures of the council with 
scorn and insolence.^ The death of his brother was 
brought back against him with ingenious misrepresen- 
tation.^ His arrogance, it was pretended, could no 
longer be endured, and, should he escape punishment, 
he would throw the whole realm into confusion to re- 
venge himself.* 

Calvin, more keen-sighted than the correspondent 
who furnished him with these stories, meditated a 
remonstrance to the king, with a caution against the 
bS^S?* advisers who were betraying him.^ In Eng- 
J^^ land the general indignation could not be 
beiieye; couccalcd by the loud applauses of the revo- 

made how many of the parliament house be dead since the last session, to 
the intent that grave and wise men might be elected to supply their place, 
for the avoiding of the misorder that hath been noted in sundry young 
men and others of small judgement" — Privy Council Register^ M8. 
October 28, 1551. The Council had never ventured on a second trial of 
the disposition of the country. The same parliament continued to sit which 
was elected in 1547. 
1 John ab Ulmis to Bullinger: f^istola TigurincB, 

* Burgoyne to Calvin : Ibid. 

» *' It is notorious to every one that he was the occasion of his brother's 
death, who was beheaded on his information, instigated by I know not 
what hatred and rivalry." — Ibid. Elizabeth, a better authority than Bur- 
goyne, said that, so anxious was Somerset to save the admiral, that those 
who were determined on his death found it necessary to prevent an inter- 
view between the brothers. — Supra. 

* Burgoyne to Calvin. 

c Addebat ille te in animo habere de duels morte nescis quid adversua 
nostros homines scribere immo ad regem ipsum. — Yalerandus Pollanus 
Joanni Calvino : EpUtdm TigwiwB, 
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lutionists. It was likely enough that, were Somerset 
free, there would be a convulsion ; but men could not 
be convinced that any change would be an evil which 
would deliver them from the hated Northumberland.^ 

No alteration could be expected in the popular feel- 
ing, and the irritation would be inflamed by ^^^ j,,^ 
longer delay. The execution was fixed at ^^wi^Sa 
last for the morning of the 22d of January. ^^^°^- 

As an attempt at rescue was anticipated, an order 
of council again commanded all inhabitants precautioM 
of the city or the suburbs to keep to their J^^nt'i*** 
houses. A thousand men-at-arms brought in "*^'*®' 
from the country were drawn up on Tower Hill, and 
with the gendarmerie formed a ring round the scaffold; 
but the proclamation was not more effectual at the 
execution than at the trial. As the day dawned, the 
great square and every avenue of approach to it were 
thronged with spectators, pressing on all sides against 
the circle of armed men. 

A little before eight o'clock the Tower guard brought 
up their prisoner. Somerset's countenance Somerset to 
was singularly handsome, and both his theicaflfoid. 
features and his person were marked with an habitual 
expression of noble melancholy. Amidst his many 
faults he was every inch a gentleman. He was dressed 
in the splendid costume which he had worn in recep- 
tions of state. As he stepped upon the scaffold, he 
knelt and said a short prayer ; he then rose, and, bow- 
ing to the people, spoke bareheaded.^ 

^ The new coinage, good as it was, coald find no favour, from the dread 
and suspicion in which the Duke of Northumberland was held. 

'* December 16, there was a proclamation for the new coin, that no man 
should speak ill of it : for because the people said divers .... that there 
was the ragged staff . . . it " . . — Imperfect Fragment in the Grey 
Friars* Chronicle. 

> There are several reports of Somerset's last words. That in the text is 
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^ Masters and good fellows. I am come hither to 
He^eaki die ; but a true and faithful man as any was 
pMpie- unto the King's Majesty and to his realm. 
But I am condemned by a law whereunto I am subject, 
as we all, and therefore to show obedience I am content 
to die; wherewith I am well content, being a thing 
most heartily welcome to me ; for the which I do thank 
God, taking it for a singular benefit as ever might have 
come to me otherwise. For, as I am a man, I have 
deserved at God's hand many deaths ; and it 4ias pleased 
his goodness, whereas He might have taken me sud- 
denly, that I should neither have known Him nor my- 
self thus now to visit me and call me with this present 
death as you do see, where I have had time to remem* 
ber and acknowledge Him, and to know also myself, 
for the which I do thank Him most heartily. And, 
my friends, more I have to say to you concerning re- 
ligion : I have been always, being in authority, a fiir- 
therer of it to the glory of God, to the uttermost of my 
power ; whereof I am nothing sorry, but rather have 
cause and do rejoice most gladly that I have so done, 
for the greatest benefit of God that ever I had, or any 
man might have in this world, beseeching you all to 
take it so, and to follow it on still ; for, if not, there 
will follow and come a worse and great plague." 

He was still speaking, when the crowd b^an sud- 
A party of deulv to wavc and shift. Through the breath- 
eomiDg kte less sileuce a noise was heard like the tram- 

to Towitr 

Hill, the pling of the feet of a large number of men 

people are *■ o o ^ 

9imafiA. approaching : some thought it was a rescue, 
some one thing, some another ; shouts rose, " Away I 



I tn MS. printed by Sir Henry Ellis, which is simpler and shorter tfaia 
the version given by Foxe and Holinshed, and was most likely the nadeos 
oat of which the latter accoants were expanded. I have added one 
Bentenoe, that marked between brackets, firom Burgoyne's letter to Cal^rin. 
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away 1 " the packed multitude attempted to scatter, and 
as the sound had created the alarm, the alarm now in- 
creased the sound. Some cried that it thundered, some 
that an army was coming down from heaven, some felt 
the earth shake under their feet The mystery was 
merely that a company of soldiers, who had been 
ordered to be at Tower Hill by eight o'clock, and had 
found themselves late, were coming at a run through 
an adjoining street ; ^ but no one thought of looking for 
a reasonable cause. "There was a rumbling," says 
Machyn, ^ " as it had been guns shooting, and great 
horses coming. A thousand fell to the ground j^ ^^^ 
for fear, for that they on the one side thought SdX'th© 
no other but that the one was killing the "SfrfL? 
other ; a hundred fell into the Tower ditch, «^p^«^ 
and some ran away for fear." 

In the midst of the confusion. Sir Anthony Browne 
was seen forcing his horse through the throng towards 
the scaffold, and above the clamour rose a shout of 
" Pardon, pardon ; a pardon from the king." 

Had Somerset been deceived, it would have been a 
cruel aggravation of his suffering ; but he knew North- 
umberland too well. 

He had stood in the front of the scaffold with his cap 
in his hand, waiting till the noise should gomenet, 
cease. At the cry of a pardon he exclaimed : ^^n^Tdt 
" There is no such thing, good people ; there ***'*^* 
is no such thing." His voice quieted them, and he 
went on with his address : — 

" It is the ordinance of God thus to die, wherewith 
we must be content ; [I beseech you do not He con- 
grieve for my fortunes ; keep yourselves quiet iiMeoh, 

1 Stow was present, and a«certaiiied carefUUy the origin of the alarm, 
s Machyn's Diaryy January 22. 
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and still, and make no disturbance, or attempt to sare 
me, for I do not desire a longer life ;] and let us now 
pray together for the King's Majesty, to whose Grace 
I have always been a faithAil, true, and most loving 
subject, desirous always of his most prosperous success 
in all his affairs, and ever glad of the furtherance and 
helping forward of the commonwealth of this realm.*' 

At the concluding words voices answered, "Yes, 
yes, yes." Some one cried above the rest, ** This is 
found now too true." 

The duke then drew off his rings, and gave them to 
Throwaoff *^® cxecutiouer. Dropping his cloak, he 
k^TOtoTind unbuckled his sword, which he presented to 
^^' the Lieutenant of the Tower, and, after a few 

words with the Dean of Christ Church, who had 
attended him, he loosened his shirt-collar, and knelt 
quietly before the block. Three times he was heard 
to say, " Lord Jesus, save me." The headsman's arm 
rose, fell, and all was over. 

The English public, often wildly wrong on general 
The by- qucstious, are good judges, for the most part, 
their hand- of personal character; and so passionately 
hiB blood. was Somerset loved, that those who were 
nearest the scaffold started forward to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in his blood. His errors were forgotten in 
the tragedy of his end ; and the historian who in his 
life found much to censure, who, had he recovered his 
Protectorate, would, perhaps, have been obliged to re- 
peat the same story of authority unwisely caught at 
and unwisely used, can find but good words only for 
the victim of the treachery of Northumberland. 

In revolutions the most excellent things are found 
The t^ ever in connexion with the most base. The 
enthusiast for the improvement of mankind 
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works side by side with the adventurer, to whom 
change is welcome, that he may better liis fortune in 
the scramble : and thus it is that patriots and religious 
reformers show in fairest colours when their cause is 
ungained, when they are a struggling minority chiefly 
called upon to suffer. Gold and silver will not answer 
for the purposes of a currency till they are hardened 
with some interfusion of coarser metal ; and truth and 
justice, when they have forced their way to power, make 
a compromise with the world, and accept some portion 
of the world's spirit as the price at which they may 
exercise their ever-limited dominion. So it is at the 
best : too often, as the devil loves most to mar the 
fairest works, the good, when success is gained, are 
pushed aside as dreamers, or used only as a shield for 
the bad deeds of their confederates ; they are happy if 
their own nature escape infection from the instruments 
which they use, and from the elements in which they 
are compelled to work. 

While the lay ministers of Edward VI. were " sow- 
ing the wind," where the harvest in due time cnuuner, 
would follow. Archbishop Cranmer, keeping himwif 

1 /. 1 n ^ 1 V • aloof from 

aloof more and more from them and their thecrimea 

1 • 1 IT • 1 1 of thegoT- 

domgs, or meddlmg m them only to protest, ernment, 
was working silently at the English Prayer-book. No 
plunder of church or crown had touched the hands of 
Cranmer. No fibre of political intrigue, or crime, or 
conspiracy could be traced to the palace at Lambeth. 
He had lent himself, it was true, in his too great eager- 
ness to carry out the Reformation, to the persecution 
and deposition of Bonner and Gardiner ; but his share ^ 

1 Underbill, ** the hot go8pener," tells in his Narrative how in the palmy 
days of Northumberland he arrested the Vicar of Stepney, "Abbot quon- 
dam of Tower Hill," and carried him to Croydon before the archbishop. 
The vicar had disturbed the preachers in Stepney Church, caused the beUs 
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had been slight in the more recent acts of violence 
which recovered to the Catholics the hearts of tfie 
English people ; and to the last he was considered by 
the ultras as timid and intellectually weak. 

Whether the charge of timidity was true, he had an 
opportunity of showing when Ikiward died and North- 
umberland recanted ; when the noisy tongues of the 
gospellers were heard only at a safe distance, and the 
so-called timid ones remained to witness to their faith 
in suffering. Happily for his memory, and happily for 
the Church of England, the archbishop was more 
nobly occupied than the " gospellers " desired to see him. 

As the translation of the Bible bears upon it the im- 
wm silently prfut of the miud of Tyndal, so, while the 
th^BSfiuh Church of England remains, the image of 
ptmjar-book. Craumcr will be seen reflected on the calm 
surface of the Liturgy. The most beautiful portions 
of it are translations from the Breviary ; yet the same 
prayers translated by others would not be those which 
chime like church bells in the ears of the English child* 
The translations, and the addresses which are original, 
have the same silvery melody of language, and breathe 
The irtt ^^^ same simplicity of spirit. So long as 
ofCninin«r Cranmcr trusted himself, and would not let 

npivTCDiea 

all that waa himsclf be dragged beyond his convictions, he 

to be rung when they were at sermon, and challenged their doctrine in the 
polpit. ^ The archbishop was too full of lenity," " a little he rebuked him, 
and bid him do no more so." The Puritan's zeal was kindled. ** My 
Lord," said Underbill, **methhiks you are too gentle unto so stout a 
papist." — ** We have no law to punish them," said the archbishop. — 
** No law? my Lord," the gospeller exclaimed; " if I had your authority, 
I would be BO bold to unvicar him, or minister some sharp punishment 
unto him. If ever it come to their turn, they will show you no such fk- 
vour." — "Well," said the archbishop, "if God so provide, we must abide 
it." — " Surely," said Underbill, " God will never thank you for this, baft 
rather take the sword fh>m such as will not use it upon his enemies." -• 
Underbill's Noarative, MS, Barleian, 4S5. 
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was the representative of the feelings c^the bertinth* 
best among his countrymen. With the rever- ^^' 
ent love for the past which could appropriate its excel- 
lences, he could feel at the same time the necessity for 
change. While he could no longer regard the sacra- 
ments with a superstitious idolatry, he saw in them 
ordinances divinely appointed, and therefore especially, 
if inexplicably, sacred. 

In this temper, for the most part, the English church 
services had now, after patient labour, been at length 
completed by him, and were about to be laid before 
parliament. They had grown slowly. First had come 
the primers of Henry VIII. ; then the Litany was 
added ; and then the first Communion-book. The next 
step was the Prayer-book of 1549 ; and now at last 
the complete Liturgy, which survives after three hun- 
dred years. In a few sentences only, inserted 
apparently under the influence of Ridley, 
doctrinal theories were pressed beyond the 
point to which opinion was legitimately gravi- 
tating. The priest was converted absolutely into a 
minister, the altar into a table, the eucharist into a 
commemoration, and a commemoration only. But 
these peculiarities were uncongenial with the rest of 
the Liturgy, with which they reftise to harmonize ; and, 
on the final establishment of the Church of England, 
were dropped or modified.^ They were, in fitct, the 

1 Prayer-hook of 1649. 
The prieU shfill first 
receive the communion 
in both kinds, and next 
deliver it to other minis- 
ters, if any be there pre»- 
ent, that they may be 
ready to help the chief 
minister, and after to the 
people. And when he de- 
iivereUi the tacrametU of 



Flax and 
reflux of 
opinion on 
the natoie 
of thesao- 
ramenti. 



Prayer-book of 1662. 

Then shall the mimiter 
first receive the commun- 
ion in both kinds him- 
self; and next deliver 
it to other ministers, if 
there be any present, 
that they may hplp the 
chief minister; and after 
to the people tn their 
hand$, muHng, And 



Prayer-book ofEHstabeih. 
Then shall the minis- 
ter first receive the com- 
munion in both kinds 
himself; and then pro- 
ceed to deliver the same 
to the bithope. prieste, 
and deacons in like man- 
ner, if any be present; 
and after that to the 
people also in their 
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character 
of the 
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seed of vital alterations, for which the nation was un- 
prepared ; which, had Edward lived two years longer, 
would have produced, first, the destruction of the 
Church as a body politic, and then an after-fruit of re- 
action more inveterate than even the terrible one under 
Mary. But Edward died before the Liturgy 
could be further tampered with ; and from 
amidst the foul weeds in which its roots were 
buried it stands up beautiful, the one admirable thing 
which the unhappy reign produced. Prematurely 
born, and too violently forced upon the countiy, it was, 
nevertheless, the right thing, the thing which essen- 
tially answered to the spiritual demands of the nation. 
They rebelled against it, because it was precipitately 
thrust upon them; shut services which have overlived 
so many storms speak for their own excellence, and 
speak for the merit of the workman. 

the body of Christy he 
Bhall 8«y to every one — 



hands, all meekl j kneel- 
ing. And when he de- 
livereth the bread to any 
one, he shall say — 

The bodjf of our Lord 
Jesus ChnsL, vMch was 
given for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul to ever" 
lasting Hfe, Take and 
eat tMs ui remembrance 
(hat Christ died for thee, 
and feed on him in thy 
heart by faith wUh thanks- 
giving. 

And the minister that 
delivereth the cup to any 
one, shall say — 

The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was 
shed for thee, preserve thy 
bodjf^ and soul to ever- 
lasttng life. Drink this 
in remembrance that 
Christ's blood was sked 
for thee, and be thankful. 

Similarly in the consecration of the elements, the sign of the cross was 
directed to be used in 1549, and omitted in 1552. There were other 
changes. The discerning reader will see the spirit of them in these com- 
parisons. ^ I 
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The body of our l^yrd 
Jesus Christ preserve thy 
body and soul to ever- 
lasting life. 

And tiie minister de- 
livering the sncritmtnt of 
tJte bhod, and giving 
every one to drink once, 
and no more, shall say— 



The blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was 
shed for thee, preserve 
thy body and send to ever- 
lasting l\fe. 



when he delivereth the 
bread, he shall say — 

Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ 
died for thee, and feed on 
him in thy heart by faith 
with thanksgiving. 

And the minister that 
delivereth the cup shall 
say — 



Drink this in remem- 
brance thai ChrisCs blood 
was shed for thee, and be 
thankfuL 



iwa.j The Liturgy. 367 

As the Liturgy was prepared for parliament and 
people, so for the convocation and the clergy t^^ articles 
there were drawn up a body of articles of re- wiSfSey' 
ligion : forty-two of them, as they were first SEit'^y 
devised; thirty-nine, as they are now known *~°*>*- 
to the theological student. These also have survived, 
and, Hke other things in this country, have survived 
their utility, and the causes which gave them birth. 
Articles of belief they have been called ; articles of 
teaching ; articles of peace. Protestants who have re- 
stored the right of private judgment, who condemn so 
emphatically the articles added by the Council of Trent 
to the Christian creed, not for themselves only, but be- 
cause human beings are not permitted to bind proposi- 
tions of their own upon the consciences of believers, 
will scarcely pretend that they are the first. If it be 
unlawful for a Catholic council to enlarge the dogmatic 
system of Christianity, no more can it be permitted to a 
local church to impose upon the judgment a series of 
intricate assertions on theological subtleties which the 
most polemical divines will not call vital, or on ques- 
tions of public and private moraHty, where the con- 
science should be the only guide. 

The death of the Duke of Somerset was followed 
by the trial and execution of Vane, Partridge, somemt'i 
Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Arundel. The JJ^^^ 
condemnation of Arundel was efiected with «»<«"*«*• 
great diflSculty. The jury were shut up on a day in 
January twenty-four hours, without fire, food, or drink, 
before they would agree upon a verdict, and the four 
sufferers died protesting their innocence. 

On the 30th of January Northumberland paruament 
met parliament. °^*^ 

The Prayer-book passed without diiBSculty. Cuth- 
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bert Tunstal, the last bishop who would have opposed 
it, had joined Gardiner in the Tower, the letter found 
among Somerset's papers having Aimished an excuse 
to lay hands upon him ; and a second act was passed 
The act of for Uniformity of reliirious worship, — persons 
ispasMd who ret used to come to church bemg liable 

without . . , ® . 

dimooi^. • to censure or excommunication, those who 
attended any other service to imprisonment. 

A zeal was affected also for the more practical parts 
of religion, the humour of the people becoming dan- 
gerous, and the more earnest among the Reformers in- 
sisting on being heard. In a sermon before the king, 
^^j Ridley had spoken of the distress to which 

ES^^^Se ^^^ spoliation of public charities had reduced 
gS«^^* the London poor. Edward sent for him af- 
the people, terwards, thanked him for what he had said, 
and asked him what should be done. Too wise to re- 
fer such a question to the council, the bishop said that 
the corporation of the city were the best persons to 
consult with, and Edward wrote a letter to Sir Richard 
FebruMy. Dobbs, the mayor, with which Ridley charged 
tiono?EonI^ himsclf. The corporation, in the last few 
in part the ycars, had shown in favourable contrast with 
oottndL * the government. While the dependents of 
Somerset and Northumberland were appropriating and 
absorbing hospitals and schools, the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen had founded others at their own expense; 
and now, on the invitation of the king, they proceeded 
in the same direction with more effective energy. The 
chrtet'a Housc of the Grey Friars was repaired and 
Thomwi, ' refitted for the education of poor children, 
thoiomew'8 Under the name of Christ's Hospital. St 
fcaDM Thomas's Hospital, which had been sup- 
eadoinid. pressed, was purchased by the corporation for 
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the reception of the impotent and diseased poor. St. 
Bartholomew's was surrendered by the crown into the 
mayor's hands, with fresh endowments ; and the royal 
palace of Bridewell, a little later, with the estate 
which had belonged to the Hospital oi the Savoy, was 
made over as a workhouse for able-bodied labourers 
out of employ.^ 

Not to be left too far behind by the citizens, the gov- 
ernment exerted themselves in the same direction. An 
act was passed in parliament for the collec- parliament 
tion of alms for the poor in every parish. SJJ??or°lSr 
The contributions were nominally voluntary, ^^ ^^otm, 

1 Holinshed. Stow's Survey of London, Bridewell wm granted hy the 
crown at the particular entreaty of Ridley, whose characteristic letter to 
Cecil on the subject sarrives. 

Good Mr. Cecil, 
I must be a suitor to you in our master Christ*8 cause. I beseech yon 
be good unto him. The matter is, sir, alas, he hath lyen too long abroad, as 
you do know, without lodging, in the streets of London, both hungry, naked, 
and cold. Now thanks be unto Almighty God, the citizens are willing to 
refresh him, and to give him both meat, drink, clothing, and firing. But 
Idas, sir, they lack lodging for him ; for in some one house they say they 
are fain to lodge three families under one roof. Sir, there is a wide large 
house of the King^s Majesty's called Bridewell, that would wonderful well 
serve to lodge Christ in, if he might find such good friends in the court as 
would procure in his cause. Surely, I have so good an opinion in the 
King's Majesty, that if Christ had such faithful and hearty friends that 
would heartily speak for him, he should undoubtedly speed at the King's 
Majesty's hands. Sir, I have promised my brethren the citizens in this 
matter to move you, because I take you for one that feareth God, and 
would not that Christ should lie no more abroad in the street. There is a 
rumour that one goeth about to buy that house of the King's Majesty, and 
to pull it down. If there be any such thing, for God's sake speak you in 
our Master's cause. I have written unto Mr. Gates more at large in this 
matter. I join you with him, and all that look for Christ's benediction in the 
latter day. If Mr. Cheke was with you, in whose recovery God be blessed, 
I would surely make him in this behalf one of Christ's special advocates, 
or rather one of his principal proctors; and surely I would not be said nay. 
And thus 1 wish you in Christ ever well to tare. From my house at Fol- 
ham this present Sunday. Yours in Christ, 

— Lantdoume MSS, 3. Nic. Lomdov. 

VOL. V. 24 
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but payment might be enforced by the reproofs of the 
clergy, the censures of the Church, and by punishment 
at the discretion of the bishop.^ The scandalous frauds 
in the manufacture of woollen cloth having injured the 
credit of the trade,* the sheep-farming no longer yielded 
its disproportionate profits ; the tillage question could, 
therefore, be taken up again with a chance of success. 
Commissioners were appointed to hold district courts, 
to empanel juries, and compel the owners to bring 
their recent pastures under the plough.^ The Flan- 
ders Jews having made the government susceptible 
st»tat0of ^^ money questions, they passed a statute of 
''^^' usury, which formed a curious complement to 
their general administration of the finances. By the 
9th of the 37th of Henry VIII., the legal interest to 
money was limited to ten per cent. " But this was 
not meant," it was now declared,* " as if to allow usury, 
which was a thing imlawful," " a vice most odious and 
detestable ; " but only " for the avoiding of more ill and 
inconvenience that before that time was used ; " and 
since a sense of their duties in this matter " could by 
no godly teaching and persuasion sink into the hearts 
of divers greedy, uncharitable, and covetous persons," 
it was decreed that thenceforward no interest of any 
kind should be demanded or given upon any loan, un* 
der pain of forfeiture, imprisonment, and fine. 

So far all had gone smoothly. On other matters the 
Commons were more suspicious and less tractable. 
The forfeiture of the estates of the Duke of Somerset 
gave occasion to a sharp debate. A Protestant heresy 
bill, introduced " for the protection of the king's sub- 
jects firom such heresies as might happen by strangers 

1 5 Edward VI. cap. 2. s Ibid. cap. 6. 

» n)id. cap. 6. 4 ftid. cap. 90. 
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dwelling among them/' was referred to a committee 
of bishops ; but fell through and was lost.^ Northum- 
berland, intending to appropriate the estates An act to 
of the bishopric of Durham, brought in a bill BbboVof 
to deprive Tunstal, on a charge of treason, njectedby 

J J J • *j, £* ry > .the House of 

and succeeded, m spite ot Granmer s opposi- commons, 
tion, in carrying it through the Lords. The Lower 
House, however, required that TunstaFs accusers 
should be brought lace to fiice with him, and that he 
should be heard in his defence, which for many reasons 
would be inconvenient. The duke, therefore, with- 
drew his bill, and proceeded by commission, March, 
which did the work for him less scrupulously, is depriveS 
but did not improve his reputation. Cran- wit^^^ 
mer refused to sit, and the Bishop of Durham was de- 
posed by a court composed of laymen. ■* 

Still more significant was the treatment which a 
new statute of treason received in the House TheCom- 
of Commons. As the administration became ^^l^^^ 
more detested, incendiary pamphlets and ^^* 
handbills multiplied, and it was desired to restore in 
some degree the sharp discipline of the last reign. 
The Lords again complied.^ The Commons rejected 
the government measure, and drew another of their 
own.^ In the absence of a copy of the rejected bill, it 
is impossible to say what it contained ; it may be con- 
jectured, however, with some certainty, that it did not 
contain a clause which appears in the act as it was 

1 Lordt Joumah, 5 and 6 Edward YI. 

3 It is easy to see why: there were but forty-eeyen lay peers who had 
seats in this parliament; thirty-one was the Aillest attendance daring this 
session, the Catholic lords systematically absenting themselves. The coun- 
cil and their fliends, therefore, being pnnctnally at their seats, and having 
bishops of their own creation at their backs, were certain in almost all cases 
of a majority. 

* Comment JoumaU, 5 aad 6 Edward YL 
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finally passed, a clause providing that no person should 
in future be attainted or convicted of treason under 
that or any other statute, unless the charges in the 
indictment should have been first proved in the pres- 
ence of the accused by two witnesses at least.^ 

Northumberland's endeavours to fill the vacant seats 
April. in the House with wise and discreet persons 

Parliament '' 

if<UMoiv«d. had been too successfiil. The composition 
did not please him, and on the 15th of April the first 
parUament of Edward VI. was dissolved. 

Outward events, however, continued to favour him, 
AflUrsof tempting him to believe himself irresistible, 
***'™*°^' and leading him on to the iatal step which 
for the moment made shipwreck of the Reformati(Hi. 
The English council had refused the application of 
Duke Maurice and the princes of the League for 
assistance. They had declined to take part in a move- 
ment which was to break the power of Charles V. in 
Germany forever, and give peace for three quarters 
of a century to the Lutheran churches. Magdeburg 
sfill held out ; but the secret of Maurice's intentions 
was so well kept that, although Charles suspected him 
of voluntary negligence, he seems to have entertained 
no serious misgivings about him. He had spies in the 
duke's camp ; but his spies played him fiilse, or were 

1 " Provided always, and be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
BO person shall be indicted, arraigned, condemned, convicted, or attainted 
for any treasons that now be, or hereafter shall be, which shall hereafter be 
perpetrated, committed, or done, unless the same offender or offenders be 
thereof accused by two lawful accusers, which said accusers, at the time of 
the arraignment of the party accused, if they be then living, shall be 
brought in person before the party so accused, and avow and maintain that 
that they have to say against the said party, to prove him guilty of the 
treason or offences contained in the bill of indictment laid against the 
party arraigned." — 5 and 6 Edward, cap. zi. sec. 9. The act containing 
this saluUry order was repealed by the 1st of Maiy, or the reform of the 
English treason law would have been antedated by a centniy. 
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themselves deceived; and while Maurice was corre- 
sponding with England and France, and making prepa- 
rations for a general revolt, the Emperor, in fancied 
security, had arranged to go to Innspruck, to be in the 
neighbourhood of the Council of Trent, when the 
Protestant representatives should present themselves 
there in the course of the winter. 

On leaving Augsburg, Charles ventured on a measure 
of imprudent intimidation. His inability to en- ^Jf^^y 
force the Interim there, even in his own pres- ^w 
ence, and under his own eyes, had exasperated Aug»btirg, 
him. On the 26th of August the Bishop of Arras sent 
for the Protestant clergy ; accused them briefly nxpeit th* 
of disobedience to the Impenal rescripts ; and cieigy. 
requiring them to take an oath to depart out of Grer- 
many, he ordered them at once, and without an hour's 
delay, to leave their houses and the town. In vain 
they appealed to the law, and claimed the privileges 
of citizens. They were driven out, and Sir Richard 
Morryson, writing from the spot, describe the con- 
sequences of this high-handed tyranny. "Men do 
much marvel," he wrote to the council, ** that M. 
d' Arras durst venture to do this ; more, that he durst 
do it at this time ; more than all, that the Emperor 
would consent to a thing that so easily might have 
turned him, his court, yea, his whole city, to trouble ; 
but what doth greedy ambition stick at, or what doth 
not desperate desire force men to attempt ? The Em- 
peror's friends be fleeting again, his enemies ready to 
do their worst; he must, therefore, make friends of 
Julius III., his surety so long as it lasteth. He must 
do displeasure to as many as he may, so his friend 
Julius be thereby pleased. The wound is yet green, 
and not so felt as perhaps it will be when time and 
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trouble shall lay open the multitude and greatness of 
Theinhabi- these men's miseries. Men and women are 
■Stto'to***"" ** **^is present so astounded at the whole of 
''**°» their misery that they have no leisure to 

peruse the parts thereof. There be few shops but 
some men or women be seen weeping in them ; few 
streets but there be men in plumps, that look as they 
had rather do worse than suffer their present thraldom. 
On Friday last there were about a hundred women 
at the Emperor's gates, howling, and asking in their 
outcries where they should christen their children, or 
whether their children not christened should be taken 
as heathen dogs. They would have gone to the Em- 
peror's house, but our Catholic Spaniards kept them 
out, reviling them. The papist churches have for all 
this no more customers than they had — not ten of the 
townsmen in some of their greatest synagogues. The 
churches are locked up ; the people sit weeping at 
home, and do say they will beg among Protestants, 
rather than hve in wealth where they must be papists. 
Babes new bom lie unchristened ; they will have no 
Latin christening." ^ 

The German troops mutinied; they were "almost 
all wont to go to the Protestant senice, and talked 
madly of the banishment of their preachers." * Fresh 
companies of Spaniards were brought into the town, 
and the Grermans marched beyond the walls. 

Having lighted the match with his own hands, the 
And cbMTim Empcror set out for Innspruck, leaving Mau- 
innapraok. ricc behind him to follow out his own plans 
at his leisure. The Italian quarrel had expanded, and 

1 Morryson and Wotton to the Council: MS. QpAer, September 1, State 
P aper Office, 
s Same to same: n>id. 
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war with France was now openly declared. The 
Turkish fleet, as in the old times of Francis, came 
down into the Mediterranean as the allies of France ; 
a Turkish army again threatened Hungary ; and in the 
same spirit and in the same poHcy the Haorioe 
French court concluded a secret league with SjfSiSS» 
the Protestant princes. Maurice undertook ^«*^'™«»- 
to keep Charles in play with &ir words till the mo- 
ment came to strike, and, with the spring, the French 
troops were to enter Germany. 

Over the thin crust of the mine which was to burst 
under their feet, the Council of Trent recom- September. 
menced their sessions on the Ist of Septem- S* tiSJoi^- 
ber. The Italian and Spanish bishops were Jjj^?^* 
duly in their places ; the German Catholics ™*®^* 
were reported as on the way ; the Diet had undertaken 
for the appearance of the Lutherans ; the French bish- 
ops had not come, and nothing was known of them. 
France was the point to which the eyes of the fathers 
were most anxiously turning. If France was true to 
the Church, hex differences with the Emperor could be 
soon composed, and all would be well. But France, 
If the eldest child of the Church, was also the prodi- 
gal child, forgetftil of her duties to her parent. Instead 
of bishops, there came a letter from the The French 

T7- \ T -I 1 11 i bfahope are 

King, addressed * to the assembly — not as not per- 

.,. 1 1 .1.1 1 . 1 mittedto 

concuium^ a holy council with authonty ; but attend. 
as conventuB^ a convention of mere human individuals. 
With many doubts they turned the covering over be- 
fore they would acknowledge the irreverent despatch 
with reading it.^ When the seal was broken they 

1 The Spanish bishops were fbr refiuing altogether. As a middle course, 
the French ambassador was invited to request as a favour that the Detter 
might be received, but the ambassador, with the utmost politeness, said, 
that he had no commission. At last a learned prelate suggested that, if 
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found professions of the utmost devotion to the Clmrch, 
but a regret that the (rallican prelates would not be 
able to attend. 

The terms on which the Lutherans were to be ad- 
mitted were still unsettled. To the Pope, Charles had 
promised that they should appear as criminals. To 
Maurice he had said ambiguously that the council 
Maurioe de- should be free. On this point Maurice made 
the Luther- his first opcu movc. He now demanded that 
■hftUhaye the Protcstaut theologians should speak and 

votes io the . ^ *- 

•ouncii, vote with the Catholic bishops, and that the 
Scriptures should be the one smgle rule of the contro- 
versy.^ Further, although Charles had promised the 
Protestants that their persons should be in no danger, 
the burning of Huss by the Council of Constance 
Aj^th*tthe showed that Catholic prelates held ordinary 
STcou^Sbl^ engagements lightly when they had a cliance 
Jg^^f of destroying a heretic. Maurice had a copy 
duct. taken, therefore, of the safe-conduct extorted 

by Huss's followers from the Synod of B&le, and he 
forwarded a duplicate for the signature of the fiithers 
at Trent. 

The first step was followed instantly by a second. 
October. Unpermitted by the Emperor, he made terms 
2j^^5Lf with Magdeburg, conceding, under a show of 
*"'***^' fair words, every point fot which the city 
was contending ; and the garrison immediately took 
November, scrvico iu Mauricc's own army.^ Next, 
Lutheran having SO &r throwu oiF the mask, he sent 

they refused a letter which was addressed to them as a conyention, they 
could not detently receiye communications from the Germans, who called 
them concilium malignantiom ; and on the whole, therefore, it was decided 
to r^d. — Pallavicino. 

1 Mont to the Cooncfl: MB, Oermany, bundle 15, SUte Paper Office. 
Compare Sleidan. 

> The terms of sabmission were not geneimllj made known, bat the 
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a formal demanc^ for the liberation of the prinoetpeti. 
Landgrave of Hesse; the' Elector Palatine, ubSoSLnof 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, the King of Den- «»▼•• 
mark, Albert of Brandenburg, and Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, attaching their signatures to the petition. 

The Emperor still affected to be blind to Maurice's 
attitude. It was his policy to avoid seeing what, if 
forced upon him, he would be obliged to resent, and, 
resenting, was for the moment unable to punish. 
About the Landgrave he answered vaguely neither 
yes nor no. On this and other matters he could speak 
best, he said, in person, and he desired that Maurice 
would follow him to Innspruck: meantime, the am- 
bassadors of the Lutheran states — among TheLuther- 
them Sleidan the historian — presented them- SS,S^5J25" 
selves at Trent to request the safe-conduct '* '^^^^ 
for the divines, and to settle the terms on which these 
divines were to be present. The differences between 
the intentions of one party and the expectations of the 
other became at once apparent. The ambassadors 
gave in a series of propositions on which Thediffcwn* 
their representatives expected to be heard, "^^^^l^ 
The papal legates wondered at the indecency ^^j\^ 
of a desire to argue where the only fit course JJJSSi 
was submission. The safe -conduct was **»<»™»«i^«»' 
drawn and signed; but it was altered from the Bohe- 
mian pattern, and the ambassadors would not receive 
it. The Archbishop of Toledo, who was acting for 
the Emperor, endeavoured to persuade them ; but he 

truth vas felt before it was acknowledged. A letter from Hamburg to the 
English cotincil, on the 4th of November, sayv: "The city of Magdeburg 
hath taken good success in this treaty. They have a joyful peace. Duke 
Maurice is their defender, and hath taken all the soldiers of the city and 
camp to serve him." ~ John Brigantine to the Council: M8» Germanjf^ 
bundle 15, State Paper Office. 
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could only prevail upon them to refer to Maurice, and 
Maurice ordered them to stand to their demands, and 
The&ihen ^P* ^^ yield an inch. Fearful of provoking 
SS?"h6*** ti*o Emperor, the fathers consented to grant 
d?m^S2? t^® ambassadors a private audience, in which 
Informally, ^j^^ Lutheran views could be generally stated.^ 
The ambassador of Wurtemburg required a reconsti- 
tution of the council ; the Pope, he said, was a party 
to the suit, and was no fit judge in his own cause. 
The ambassador of Saxe insisted most on the safe- 
conduct, with an express allusion to Constance and the 
declaration of the bishops there that faith need not be 
kept with heretics.^ The so-called heretics, he said, 
further, must be admitted to vote ; the past resolutions 
of the council must be reconsidered where they were 
at variance with the Confession of Augsburg. Finally, 
he desired to know what was to be said of the other 
resolution of the Council of Constance, that a council 
was above a Pope. This last question, says Pallavi- 
Th© councu to cino, drovc the £Gtthers at once among the 
shipwreck, reefe and breakers, of which Clement VII. 
long before had warned the Emperor. 

Thus the time wore away till March, when the 
match had burnt to the powder. Maurice moved on 
TheVreneh Augsburg, which opcucd its gates to him. 
gundy. A French army appeared on the Rhine, and 
Protestant Germany was once more openly in arms. 

Panic-stricken a second time, the bishops at Trent 
The council Dieltcd Hkc the snow before the returning 
*"~**^^» sun. Maurice, after restoring the expelled 

1 Sleidan. 

s Pallavicino exclaims angrily that the bishops at Constance declared 
nothing of the kind. They ruled only that safe-condacts granted by tem- 
poral princes did not bind ecclesiastical judges. The modem Romanist 
will, perhaps, decline all defence of a council which he regaids as half 
heretical. 
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preachers, summoned a Diet to meet at Passaii in July ; 
and while the French took possession of Verdun and 
Metz, he himself, with the Duke of Mecklenburg, made 
his way by rapid marches into the Tyrol. Charles 
had invited him to Innspruck, and to Inn- AndMaurioe 

^ marches on 

spruck he would go. The mountain passes innspmck. 
were fortified, but the hatred of the Tyrolese for 
the Spaniards was so intense, that tliey offered their 
services as guides, and betrayed the defences. The 
detachments which had been set to guard them were 
cut in pieces ; and so swift were the movements of the 
Grerman army, that the first intimation which Charles 
received that they had left Augsburg, was the sound 
of their guns but a few miles distant It was said that 
a mutiny among the Lanzknechts delayed the last ad- 
vance of Maurice, or the Emperor would have been a 
prisoner. It was said, also, that Maurice was unwill- 
ing to burden himself with so considerable a captive ; 
*' he had no cage large enough for such a bird." But 
Charles, to save himself, had to fly through a m^. 
midnight storm. He himself weak with gout, „ aiS^^e 
in a litter, his court with such comforts as {^rockb 
they could carry on their backs and no more, p*«»<*«'^- 
made their way in the darkness through the mountain 
valleys and across the swollen streams to the Venetian 
frontier. Maurice did not follow. He gave his troops 
the plunder of the Imperial palace ; for himself, it was 
enough to know that he had broken the spell which 
threatened Germany with slavery. In July he dic- 
tated the terms of the pacification of Passau ; j^. 
and the Emperor, at war with France, with JSjiS^M 
the Turks in the Mediterranean, and the HftJS'JSii 
council for which he had so long laboured <>'^»^«- 
scattered to all the winds, gave up battle with the Ref- 
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ormation. The Landgrave and John Frederick were set 
free. The Confession of Augsburg was again acknowl- 
edged. The Imperial chamber was reorganized as the 
Protestants had so long demanded. These points, few 
but vital, satisfied the moderate desires of the Lutheran 
princes ; and making up his mind to leave them 
thenceforward unmolested in their freedom, Charles 
directed his remaining strength upon France. 

Broken as he was, England was now finally safe 
The deeiiiM from the Emperor. In his present weakness, 
ofciSJET* whatever party were dominant in England, 
N<SJ5iuin- Puritan, Anglican, or Papist, Charles V. 
tamper with would equally be compelled to recognize 
■lontottae them, so long as he had France upon his 
eroin. hauds ; he would not only have to treat with 

them with courtesy, but be glad to accept their sup- 
port. The opportunity was inviting. It tempted the 
Duke of Northumberland into dreams which, so long 
as Charles was powerful, he would not have dared to 
contemplate. 

But, before I pass to the last phase of the Protestant 
state of administration, I must say something of the 
^'*^*** fortunes which during all this time had be- 
&Ilen Ireland. The men who had run so strange a 
course at home, had produced results no less astonish- 
ing in the sister country. 

The Celtic and Celto-Norman chiefs, with whom 
anarchy was chronic and peace the least endurable of 
calamities, had for the last five years of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, under the mild rule of Sir Anthony St 
Leger, remained in comparative quiet. The isolation 
of England in the midst of enemies, the French inva- 
sion in 1545, the internecine war with the Scots, had 
given them excellent opportunities for insurrection. 
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But the temptation left them unaflPected. Companies 
of gallowglass served in Henry's camp at Boulogne, 
and even in Leinster and Connaught there was a 
longer respite from murder and pillage than those 
provinces had experienced since the conquest. 

Some part of his success St. Leger owed to himself, 
but he owed more to fortune. The reins sir Anthony 
were placed in his hands when, after a series TOa^S*b>^ 
of defeats, the Irish lords had gone to Lon- l^^] 
don, and had seen for the first time in their ^ap'Sj^ 
lives the wealth and resources of the country J^^JS^' 
against which they had struggled; when J^^of***^ 
they had been rewarded with peerages for Henryvm. 
the trouble which they had occasioned, and had been 
permitted to appropriate, on easy terms, the estates of 
the Irish monasteries. 

The spoliation for a time compromised their ortho- 
doxy, and committed them to English interest. It 
was not till Henry was gone that Ireland resumed her 
natural appearance. The policy of St. Leger had 
been " to make things quiet ; " ^ to overlook small of- 
fences so long as the general order was unbroken, and 
to be contented if each year the forms of law could be 
pushed something deeper beyond the borders' of the 
Pale. His greatest success had been in prevailing 
upon an O'Toole to accept the decent dignity of 
Sheriff of Wicklow. As a further merit, and a great 
one, he had governed economically. While the home 
exchequer was so heavily strained, the Deputy of Ire- 
land had made but few applications for money — con- 
ciliation was cheaper than force, and he had been 
happy in having to deal with a set of circumstances 

1 Edward Walsh to the Dtike of Northumberland: Irith M88, Edward 
VI. Vol. IV. State Paper Office. 
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which enabled him to conciliate. His maxim had 
been — Ireland for the Irish ; he had recommended 
Henry to return to the old plan of appointing an Irish 
deputy, and he had especially recommended the Ekui 
of Ormond.^ He had naturally not pleased every one. 
The all-censorious Chancellor Allen had occasionally 
found something to condemn, and even with Ormond 
the deputy had not always been on terms ; but so long 
as Henry lived, good management and good fortune 
combined on the whole in his favour, and his term of 
government was creditable and happy. 

But the reform gusts which were borne across St. 
Buttiw George's Channel on the accession of the 
JJ^^ child king, swept the strings of the Irish harp, 
&^ws * and woke the old music. " If the Lords of 
wndie^the t^c Couucil," sighcd a latter deputy, "had 
old Ann. letten all things alone in the order King 
Henry left them, and meddled not to alter religion, the 
hurley-burleys had not happened." * But the Protec- 
tor's mission to regenerate the world, the pillaged 
cathedrals, the emptied niches, and the whitewashed 
church walls, rapidly stirred the jealousies of a passionate 
and susceptible people, and gave the chiefs, who by this 
time had made themselves secure in their new proper- 
ties, an opportunity for the display of their remaining 
devotion. 

St. Leger, the pilot of the calm, was unequal to the 
St. Leger la hurricano which instantly arose. He was 
tatSJjidi* recalled, and his place was taken by Sir 
^'^: Edward Bellingham. 
ungham. Tj^g tourist who has visited Athlone may 

1 Correspondence of St Leger: 8laU Papen, Vol. m. 
3 Sir James Crofts to the ConncU: Iritk MSB, Edward YL YoL lY. 
State Paper Office. 
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remember, on the edge of the town, a half-ruined castle, 
on which the letters E. R. [Edwardus Rex] stand out 
in high and distinct relief. It is one of the few surviv- 
ing memorials of the brief administration of a remark- 
able man. 

Edward Bellingham, brought up originally by the 
Duke of Norfolk, attracted, in 1540, the notice of 
Henry VIII., and was employed by him from that time 
forward in various secondary services. He was in 
Hungary with Sir Thomas Seymour when the Turks 
were at Pesth. He had been on a diplomatic mission 
at Brussels. He was in Wallop's army at Landrecy, 
and afterwards with the Earl of Surrey at Boulogne. 
His most distinguished achievement hitherto had been 
when, as Lieutenant of the Isle of Wight, he -repulsed 
the attacks of the French in 1545. 

When he arrived at Dublin the English Pale was 
fringed with a line of fire. The Irish har- Beuingium 
hours swarmed with pirates. Catholic refti- nje taVn, ° 
gees, disfrocked monks, thieves, outlaws, ^aireetioii. 
vagabonds, had poured across the Channel, and, under 
the decent cloak of sufierers for religion, were dispersed 
among the castles of the Irish. French and Scottish 
agents had followed, with plans for a French invasion, 
for the restoration of Gerald Fitzgerald, for the fortifi- 
cation of the Skerries, and the maintenance there in 
permanence of a French fleet.^ 

1 Irish M8S. Edward VI. VoU. I. and 11. Stote Paper Office. Among 
other French emissaries came John de Monluc, Bishop of Valence, accom- 
panied by yoang James Melville, then a boy of fourteen. The editor of 
Melville's manuscript misprinted the date of the visit, representing it as 
having taken place in 1645; the real date is 1547-48. Melville represents 
Edward as being on the English throne, and the bishop's arrival is spoken 
of in the State Conrespondenoe. In spite of scandal, I must borrow a page 
from the story. 

** John de Monluc, Bishop of Orleans, was sent ambassador from Franca 
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To repress the insurgents who were in the field, to 
without Tio- prevent the spread of conspiracy, to maintain 
JSSfittoi to the authority of the government, Bellingham 
JS^Liii' had no more than 900 English men-at-arms, 
*^"*^*' and 500 light Irish horse ; and it is enough to 

to the queen-mother of Scotland, sister of the Dake of Gnise; and when 
the said ambassador was to return to France, it pleased the queen-motbo' 
to send me with him. But the said bishop went first to Ireland, com- 
manded thereto by the king his master's letter, to know more particalarlj 
the motion and likelihood of the offer made by O'Neil, O'Donnell, O'Doch- 
art, and O' Carroll, willing to shake off the yoke of England, and become 
subject to the King of France. We shipped for Ireland in the month of 
January. We were storm sted by the way at a little ule for seventeen 
days; and after great danger of the ship and our lives, we entered Loch 
Foyle in Ireland, upon Shrove Tuesday. Ere we landed we sent ooe 
George Paris, who had been sent to Scotland by the great O'Neil and his 
associates, who landed at the house of a gentleman who had married 
O'Dochart'^ daughter, dwelling at the side of a lake; who came to our ship 
and welcomed us, and conveyed us to his house, where we rested that 
night. The next morning 0*Dochart came and conveyed us to his house, 
which was a great dark tower, where we had cold cheer, as herring and 
biscuit, for it was Lent. There finding two English grey friars who had 
fled out of England, the said friars perceiving the bishop to look very 
kindly to 0'Dochart*s daughter, who fled from him continually, they 
brought with them a woman who spoke English to be with him ; which 
harlot being kept quietly in his chamber, found a little glass within a case 
standing in a window, for the coffers were all wet with the sea waves that 
fell into the ship during the storm. She, believing it had been ordamed to 
be eaten because it had an odoriferous smell, therefore she licked it dean 
out, which put the bishop in such a rage, that he cried out for impatience, 
discovering his harlotry and his choler in such a sort as the friars fled and 
the woman followed. But the Irishmen and his own servants did laugh at 
the matter; for it was a vial o( the most precious balm that grew in Egypt, 
which Solyman, the Great Turk, had given in a present to the said bishop 
after he had been two years ambassador for the King of France in Turkey, 
and was esteemed worth 2000 crowns. In the time that we remained at 
0'Dochart*s house, his young daughter, who fled fix>m the bishop, came 
and sought me wherever I was, and brought a priest with her who could 
speak English ; and offered, if I would marry her, to go with me wherever 
I pleased. I gave her thanks, but told her I was but young, and had no 
estate, and was bound for France. 

"Now the ambassador met in a secret part with 0*Neil and his asaod^ 
ates, and heard their offers and overtures. And the Patriarch of Ireland 
did meet him there, who was a Scotchman bom, and was blind of both his 
eyes, and yet had been divers times at Rome by post He did great hoo- 
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saj for him, that with this small force he accomplished 
his task. The State Paper Office contains many of 
his letters, notes, and loose memoranda. The hand- 
writing and the spelling are alike fiightful ; hut the 
meaning, when at last arrived at, conveys an impres- 
sion of resolute strength, unequalled in any other 
despatches of the time ; and the respect becomes in- 
telligible with which his name was ever mentioned even 
by the Irish themselves. 

For two years he governed. In that time he cut 
roads through forests, and made bo£CS passable. Makes roads, 
Castles rose as if by magic m the dangerous fort*, 
districts. The harbours were cleared, the outlaws 
banished, the chiefs not driven by cruelty, but drawn 
with a hand which they could not resist, into peace. 
O'Connor and O'More, two of the most troublesome, 
were caught, tried for treason, and their lands taken 
from them. But when Bellingham had made them feel 
that he was stronger than they, he restored O'Con- 
nor to liberty and his estates. The laws Andim- 
which interfered with the marriages of Eng- KrT* 
lish and Irish, and forbade the inheritance of half- 
breeds, were relaxed or aboUshed ; while mere robbery, 
as distinct from political conspiracy, was inexorably 
punished. A party of high-bom marauders, who had 
committed an outrage in the Pale, took refuge in Tho- 
mond. O'Brien applied for their pardon, and O'Brien 
was one of the 'strongest of the Irish nobles. 

Bellingham answered him thus : — 

** Your, assured friend warns you, if you in„gtr»ttoiii 
list so to take it. Of this one thing I will as- 2l^tf°«- 
sure you, that those that will most entice you ^^^'^ 

our to the ambassador, and conveyed him to see St Patrick's pm^toiy, 
which i's like an old coal-pit which had taken fire, by reason of the smoke 
that came out of the hole/* ka,^Memoir$ of Sir Jama MMIU^ p. 16. 
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to take other men's causes in hand, will be the first 
that shall leave you if ye have need. As heretofore 
I have declared unto you, whatsoever he be that shall, 
with manifest invasion, enter, bum, and destroy the 
king's people, I will no more suffer it than to have my 
heart torn out of my body. When the king's subjects 
commit such offences, they are traitors and rebels, and 
60 I will take them and use them. My Lord, this 
privilege I challenge, on the king my master's duty, 
that what of gentleness I require touching the king's 
aflSiirs, it be taken and weighed as a commandment." * 

He advised that the offenders should be sent in upon 
the instant, and to advice so given it was prudent to 
submit. 

Lord Ormond had died, leaving his heir a minor in 
England. St. Leger, or some one about the council 
who took the Irish view of things, thought the presence 
of a chief of a clan indispensable for their good beliav- 
iour, and sent him over. Bellingham protested. It 
would have been better, he said, to have kept him 
where he was, and brought him up with English habits. 
" Authority, it was thought, would not take place with- 
out him. I pray God," continued Bellingham, " rather 
these eyes of mine should be shut up than it should be 
proved true ; or that during the time of my deputation 
I should not make a horse-boy sent from me to do as 
much as any should do that brought not good authority 
with him, how great soever they were in the land. I 
will not say it shall be the first day ; but in small time, 
God willing, it shall be done with ease."^ 

There were few arrests ; no hangings, except of 

1 BeUingham to O'Brien: Irith MSS, Edward YL Vol. I. State Pap« 
Office, 
sibid. 
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thieves or murderers, no forays or terrible examples — 
only the resolutely expressed will of a man who in- 
tended to be obeyed, and w^hom men found it wiser 
to obey than to provoke. " There was never deputy 
in the realm," wrote an Irish gentleman to the Pro- 
tector, " that went the right way as he doth, both for 
the setting forth of God's word and his honour, and 
the honour of the King's Majesty to his Grace's com- 
modity and the weal of his subjects." ^ One special 
point was noted of him : a friend of Cecil's, report- 
ing afterwards on the state of the country, said — 
*' For the short time Mr. Bellingham had the ^e gives 
charge here he did exceeding much good, as i^not*2i 
all men report. He was a perfect good *'• 
justicer, and departed hence with clean hands." ^ 
With clean hands — the one man in public employment 
of whom perhaps such words could be used. His suc- 
cesses, so far as they can be seen, were chiefly due to 
the woodman, the roadmaker, and the mason. His 
universal system was to make the country passable, to 
build stout fortresses, and to j)lace in them garrisons on 
whom he could depend ; and, this done, everything was 
done. The castle at Athlone overawed the Une of the 
Shannon ; Sir Andrew Brereton was set down at 
Lecale with a colony of settlers within view of the 
Earl of Tyrone ; another stronghold was built in Ros- 
common, another at Cork ; soldiers of Bellingham's 
own metal were placed in command, and that was 
enough. 

The Irish Council, unused to the presence of such a 
man, were troubled with him, especially as he went 

1 Richard Brasier to the Protector: IrUk M8S, Edward VI. Vol. L 
State Paper Office. 
« Wood to CecU: Iriih MSS. Ibid. 
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his own way, careless of traditions^ and not always re- 
spectful to objectors. Chancellor Allen, who had seen 
other deputies fall into misfortune through neglect of 
his advice, failed to understand that, while he had a 
right to guide thode who were less wise than himself, 
his business was to obey Sir Edward Bellingham ; still 
less could Allen comprehend why Sir Edward, when 
he obtruded his opinion, should " vilipend him." 

** My Lord Deputy," he said, " is the best man of 
Theiriih w^ *^*^ ^^^^ ' ^^ ^" Ireland, having since 
flSd'^o SSt ^^s coming hither done more service to the 
with him, ^smg than was done — after the repressing of 
the Geraldines — in all the king's father's lifetime, not- 
withstanding all his charges." " Nevertheless," the 
Except that Chancellor complained, ^' it is as well to have 
iSow'lhem no council. He doth all himself. They be 
with th?" but a shadow, as a corpse without life or spirit. 
hJto deteJJ He doth all himself, and no man dare say the 
mined to do. contrary, except sometimes little I, and that 
seldom. Nay, he saith at times that the king hath not 
so great an enemy in Ireland as the council is ; and if 
they were hanged, it were a good turn. Sometimes, 
when he committeth a man in anger to ward, he will 
say * Content thyself, for I do no worse to thee than I 
will do to the best of the council if he displease me.* " ^ 

Yet Allen had a true eye for merit; he had seen 
others in Belhngbam's place filling their own coffers — 
making parties among the Irish, and lending themselves 
to the worst vices of the country. But Bellingham was 
pure. The Chancellor admitted that he could see but 
one fault in him — that he sought " to rule alone." * 



1 Allen to the Conncil in London: Iruk M8S, Edward YI. Vol. I. State 
Paper Office. 
» Ibid. 
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In the change of religion — since a change there was 
to be — the deputy proceeded with the same firmness ; 
and although wilder task was never imposed on any 
man than the introduction of Protestantism with a high 
hand among the Irish, even here he was not wholly 
unsuccessful. Fitzwilliam, a priest of St. Patrick's, and 
a personal friend of the deputy, said mass there after 
it was prohibited. "Mr. FitzwilUam," he Hemaketno 
wrote, " where I am informed that you have bSS^^ 
gone about to infringe the King's Majesty's 2SS!J^* 
injunctions, being moved of charity, I require ^l^ibty 
you to omit so to do, and by authority I com- ***• **^* 
mand you, as a thing that may not be suffered, you 
incite nor stir no such schism amongst the king's faith- 
ful and Christian subjects ; for, if you do, as by likeli- 
hood you are incited to do it, thinking, through friend- 
ship, it shall be overpassed in your behalf, trust me, as 
they say commonly, it shall not go with you." ^ Sir 
Edward was obeyed, being a man to whom disobedi- 
ence was difficult ; only it seems he gave no encourage- 
ment to the preachers. It was enough if Hedoefnot 
the literal injunctions of the home govern- pr^^^. 
ment were observed, v^itliout consigning the pulpits to 
voluble rhetoricians who turned their congregations into 
swarms of exasperated hornets.^ 

1 Allen to the Council in London: Jriih MS8, Edward YI. Vol. I. State 
Paper Office. 

3 SL Leger, at the end of 1549, informed the council ** that there had 
been but one sermon made in the country for three years, and that by the 
Bishop of Meath." — MS, Ibid. That one experiment was enough to deter 
Beliingham from encouraging a second. The bishop, after the first vent- 
ure had been made, wrote a piteous account of the prospects of Protestant- 
ism, and of his own prospects, if he persisted. 

** After most hearty commendation, in like manner I thank you for your 
letter, and where by the same ye wished me to be defended from ill tongues 
— res est poUut cpiabUU quam q>eranda, Te hare not heard such mmoun 
Ai is here all the country over against me, at my friends doth shew ma. 
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Thus, after he had been in Ireland a year and a half, 
GoodgoTern- Walter Cowley, the Clerk of the Crown, 
dJi^gJSd w^ ^t)l® ^^ congratulate Bellingham on hav- 
^ndr«a ^"g doubled " the king's possessions, power, 
elsewhere, obedience, and subjects in the realm, in re- 
spect as it was at his arrival." " The king having a 
force in each quarter of the country, will they or nill 
they," Cowley said, " the people must obey ; " and if 
only " they could now be also put from idleness," ** if 
they could be compelled to inhabit and fall to hus- 
bandry to put away their assemblies in harness, and 
take delight in wealth and quiet, Ireland in a little time 
would be as obedient and quiet as Wales. 

One gentlewoman, unto whom I did christen a man child which heareth 
my name, came in great council to a friend of mine, desiring how she might 
find means to change her child's name. And he asked her why? and she 
said, because I would not have him bear the name of an heretic A gentle- 
man dwelling nigh unto me forbade his wife, which would have sent her 
child to be confirmed by me, so to do, saying, his child should not be con-' 
firmed by him that denied the sacrament of the altar. A friend of mine 
rehearsing at the market that I would preach the next Sunday, diyers 
answered they would not come thereat^ lest they should learn to be heretics. 
One of the lawyers declared to a multitude that it was great pity that I was 
not burned, for if I preached heresy, so was 1 worthy therefore ; and if I 
preached right, yet was I worthy, for that I kept the truth from knowledge. 
This gentleman loyeth no sodden meat, n(fr can skill but only of roasting. 
One of our judges said to myself that, it should be proved in my face that 
I preached against learning. A beneficed man of mine own promotion 
came unto me weeping, and desired that he might declare his mind nnto 
me without my displeasure. I said, I was well content. My Lord, said 
he, before ye went last to Dublin, ye were the best beloyed man in your 
diocese that ever came into it, and now ye are the worst beloyed that ever 
came here. I asked wherefore. Why, said he, for ye have taken open 
part with the heretics, and preached against the sacrament of the altar, and 
deny saints, and will make us worse than Jews. If the county wist how, 
they would eat you. He besought me to take heed of myself, for he feared 
more than he durst tell me. He said, Te have mo curses than ye have 
hairs in your head; and I advise you, for Christ's sake, not to preach as I 
hear ye will do. Hereby ye may perceive what case I am in, but put all 
to God. And now, as mine especial fViend, and a man to whom my heart 
beareth earnest affection, I beseech you give me your advice, not writing 
your name for chance." — • The Bishop of Meath to Sir Edward Bellingham: 
Irith MSS, Edward VI. Vol. I. State Paper Oflice. 
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Unhappily for Ireland, perhaps fortunately for his 
own reputation, Sir Edward Bellingham, in Beiungham 
the height of his success, was called away, it ^^' 
would seem by illness. In the summer of 1549 his 
name disappears from among the State Papers. In the 
autumn he was dead. The eflFect was immediate. 
The chiefs felt the rein drop loose upon their necks ; 
French agents were again busy ; and in the interreg- 
num which followed, the Irish Council found them- 
selves less able to do without their master than their 
master had been able to dispense with them. Allen 
having with great diflSculty induced the Earl of Des- 
mond to come to him, learnt that the country was in 
foil relapse into disorder. " The rough handling of the 
late deputy," so Desmond said, had placed TheTrish 
the chiefs " in despair " of being able to con- conapiw. 
tinue their old habits. The natural hatred to the do- 
minion of an alien race, the peril of religion, the prom- 
ises of assistance from France and Scotland, with the 
opportunity created by the disorders in England, had 
led to a general combination through the whole isl- 
and.i 

The garrisons in the castles fell into loose habits 
when the master's eye was off them. Their wages 

1 " I asked the earl what should be the cause of so great a combination 
of the wild Irish, and how long since the same had commenced. Where- 
onto he said the same conspiracy was concluded amongst them above a 
year past, only in the dread of the late deputy, which, with his rough 
handling of them, put them in such despair as they all conspired to join 
against him. To some others of council which I heard not he added the 
matter of religion. But, for my part, beside these causes, I judge they will 
the rather take the opportunity to execute their malice, hearing not only 
of the continuance of the outward wars and loss of our forts, and specially 
of the late civil displeasures in England, but also hope and comfort and aid 
of the Scots, promised, as it is said, by the blind bishop that came from 
Scotland out of Rome." — Sir John Allen to his brother; January, 1560: 
Jrith MSS. Edward VI. Vol. II. State Paper Office. 
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had fallen into arrear, and they became mutinous 
^^^dith ^^^ profligate. There was " neither service 
•okikn teu nor communion within any of the walls, and 
dJ»<»dir. as many women, it was said, as there were 
men."* Even such of the Irish as professed to be 
loyal began to be " haughty and strange." A ** huge 
A French army" of French was expected to land in 
promM, the spring of 1550; and, unless the home 
for. government could make peace witli France, 

their rule in Ireland was once more likely to be near 
Peace with its end. But the peace, as has been related, 
PM^DM "^^s made. The intrigues ceased, the Irish 
thadftoger. j^^^j ^^ longer hopcs from abroad, and Bel- 
lingham had done his work so effectually, that without 
help they durst not stir. 

In August, St. Leger, the peace-maker, was restored 
Anrat. to his placo, and a new chapter in the admin- 
SJ^^STto istration of the country was about to com- 
iJ^I^'is to mence. Ireland had long been a drain up<m 
lJSJS*Jf th© English finances. The stream was now to 
S^3^** flow the other way, and, with an enchanter's 
iw^r**an waud waviug over the mint, it was to become 
•*'**'°^ an abundant fountain of revenue. The Irish 
standard had been always lower than the English. 
When the English silver was eleven ounces fine to one 
of alloy, the Irish had been eight ounces fine to four of 
alloy. The mines in Wicklow and Arklow having been 
brought again into working in the late reign, Henry 
VIII. had hoped that with the silver raised out of 
them, and with a mint upon the spot, the Irish govern- 
ment might at least pay their own expenses. But the 
plan had not yet come into operation ; the Irish money 

1 St Leger to the Conndl, September, 1650: InA M8S, Edward YL 
ToL II. State Paper Office. 
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had latterly been coined in England ; and in the de- 
preciation in the last three years of the reign, the Irish 
standard had followed the English, the harp-groats, like 
the latest issues in England, being half pure and half 
alloy.^ On the conclusion of the peace with France, 
the experiment was to be tried on a grander scale. 

By a resolution of the English council, on the 8th of 
July, 1550, it was determined that a mint Reeoiution 
should be forthwith established in Ireland, and eetabiUh a 
that it should be let out to farm for twelve i«fUnd; 
months on the following conditions : — 

1. That the king should be at no manner of charge, 
great or small. 

2. That the king should have thirteen shillings and 
fourpence clear out of every pound weight that should 
be coined. 

8. That the bullion to be coined should be provided 

from other countries, and not from England or Ireland. 

4. That by this means the sum of 24,000i. From which 

•' , the king 

at the least should be advanced to the King's ^luiwoeire 
Majesty within twelve months. y«^- 

6. That the king should appoint a master of assays 
and a controller.^ 

An indenture was drawn, on the 9th of August, be- 
tween the council and Martin Perry, granting to Perry 
the management of the establishment on these terms ; 
the money to be made was to be four ounces fine with 
eight of alloy. The pound weight of silver, if coined 
at a pure standard, yielded forty-eight shilHngs ; with 
two-thirds of alloy, therefore, it would produce one 
hundred and forty-four ; * and if the king was to make 

1 8taU Papers, Vol. III. p. 534. 
* Privy Council Register, M8, 

« See Ruding, Vol. II. p. 105. Ruding, describing the indenture and the 
proportions of alloy, sajv that the poond weight was to be made into ft 
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twenty-four thousand pounds by receiving thirteen 
shillings and fourpence on every seven pounds four 
shillings that were issued, three hundred thousand 
pounds' worth of base coin would be let out over the 
Irish people in a single year. 

Sir Edward Bellingham had shown the Irish one 
aspect of English administration. , The home govern- 
ment were preparing to show them another. The seed 
St. Letter's was sowu, the harvcst would be certain, and 
ministmtion not distant It would not, however, be gath- 
oessfui. ered in by Sir Anthony St. Leger, whose foot- 
ing in the now swollen waters was almost instantly lost. 
The Lords of the Council, more anxious for the purity 
of the gospel than of the currency, charged St. Leger 
especially to keep pace with the movements in Eng- 
land. Vainly he protested that " he would sooner be 
sent to Spain." They told him that he must go to Ire- 
land, there to follow his vocation of making rough 
things smooth. 

He went, and proceeded at once to follow his old 
Hepenniti courso of attempting to rule the Irish by 

the mass to,. , a i-/» i 

be U8«d, and pleasms: them. Amonc: his nrst acts he 

la himself ^ . i , . i i -i ^i • , 

preeentatit. permitted high mass to be said at Ubnsts 
Church, in Dublin, and was himself present at the 
service.^ " To make a fece of conformity he put out 
proclamations " for the use of the Prayer-book ; but 
the Prayer-book was not used, and the disobedience 
was not noticed. The Archbishop of Dublin expostu- 

hundred and forty-four gi*oaU ; in which statementf it seemSf he must haTe 
iniBtaken the word. The pound weight of pure silver would produce a 
hundred and forty-four pure groats; but the two pounds of alloy, which 
he admits were added to it, must have produced twice as many more. 

1 Sir Anthony, upon his arrival, went to the chief church of this nation, 
and there, after the old sort, offered to the altar of stone, to the great com- 
fort of his too many like papists and the discouragement of the profess o rs 
of the gospel. — The Archbishop of Dublin to the English Council: MA 
M8S. Edward VI. Vol. III. State Paper Office. 
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lated. St. Leger put him oflF with a *^ Go to, go to, 
your matters of religion will mar all; " and Hegivwithe 
placed in his hands " a little book to read," o/Dub*UttS 
which he found " so poisoned as he had never ""h ^SSon 
seen to maintain the mass, with transubstan- ^*** 
tiation and other naughtiness." ^ 

Bellingham's captains, too, troubled the new deputy 
with acting out their old instructions. Sir Beiung- 
Andrew Brereton, one of the best of them, diew nraae 
had been a thorn in the side of the Earl theiHsh. 
of Tyrone. No Bishop of Monluc, or other doubtful 
ecclesiastic, could land in Ulster but what Brereton 
had his eye on him ; no French emissary could leave 
Tyrone's castle but what Brereton would attempt to 
waylay him and relieve him of his despatches ; and ho 
had succeeded in intercepting one letter in which the 
earl invited a French invasion,^ and undertook especially 
to betray Brereton and destroy the Lecale colony.^ 

When the expectations from France came to noth- 
ing, the earl, unable to endure longer so in- September, 
suiting a surveillance, laid a claim to Brere- tJJIom'^ **' 
ton's lands, and sent a troop of kernes to Jx^TsS**^ 
drive his cattle. The English commander, tnKtoa 
waiting till they 'had commenced work, set *^^**^- 
upon them, and cut half of them to pieces, two broth- 
ers of Tyrone being among the slain. 

St Leger's system could not prosper with a Brere- 

1 Insh MSS. Edward VI. Vol. III. SUte Paper Office. 

* " Tyrone desired the French king to come with his power, and if he 
wonld 80 prepare to do, to help him to drive out the Jewish Englishmen 
cut of Ireland, who were such as did nothing to the country but cumber 
the same and live upon the flesh that was in it, neither observing fast-days 
nor regarding the solemn devotion of the blessed mass or other ceremony 
of the church. The French king should find him, the earl, ready to help 
him with his men and all the friends he could make." — Complaints of Sir 
Andrew Bereton: Ibid. 

•Ibid. 
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ton in command of troops. The Irish lords, who ap- 
preciated the merits of a deputy who allowed them 
their own way, waited on him at Dublin with con- 
gratulations on his appointment, and Tyrone took the 
opportunity of pressing his complaints. Brereton be- 
ing called on for explanations, drew out a statement of 
the earl's misdoings. He came to Dublin, and being 
told before the Irish Council that he was accused by 
Tyrone of murder, " he said he would make answer 
Breroton ^^ "^ traitor, thrcw his book upon the board, 
TyroSof ^"^ desired that the same might be openly 
*'****''• read." The council — they shall relate their 
own behaviour — " considering the same earl to be a 
frail man, and not yet all of the perfectest subject, and 
thinking, should he know the talk of the same Mr. 
Brereton, having of his friends and servants standing 
by — for it was in the open council-house — it might 
be a means to cause him and others of his sort and 
small knowledge to revolt from their duties and refuse 
Which St to come to councils" — recommended mod- 
Bide«**° eration. It was better to answer Tyrone's 
Tyrone complaiut mceklv. " Such handling of wild 

being a wild i i i 11 • ? 1 i »f 

man; men had done much harm m. Ireland. 

" They would read the book, and do therein as should 
stand with their duties." 

Presently the earl, foaming with indignation, ap- 
peared in person. " He took the name of traitor very 
unkindly," and demanded justice ; and the end of it 
And there- was that Brcrctou was reprimanded and de- 
Brereton. prived of his rank; the council apologized 
for his indiscretion ; and a young St. Leger of more 
convenient humour was sent to govern the northern 
colony.^ 

1 The Deputy and Council to Cecil: Iriik M88. Edward VI. Vol. H. 
State Paper Office. 
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The humouring an Irish chief at the expense of an 
honest man might have been forgiven ; but g^ ^^^^ 
St. Leger was less successful than before in {JJ^elrthT" 
keeping down the expenditure, and the home Jj'^ncufor 
government, trusting to the supplies from the ^^^y- 
mint, sent no remittances. His applications for money 
were in consequence vexatiously frequent. "Relitr- 
ion " did not prosper with him ; and the revivino- 
uncertainty of the relations between England and 
France, in the winter of 1550-51, made the presence 
of a stronger hand desirable. Lord Cobham was first 
thought of as a fit person. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, it was determined not immediately to supersede 
St. Leger. Sir James Crofts was sent over 
with troops and ships under his separate croftsi^fent 
command, and brought mstructions to survey wuth cout 
the southern harbours, and, wherever pos- 
sible, to fortify them. Crofts arrived in March, 1551. 
In April he went, as he was directed, into Munster, 
and with him went a certain John Wood, who sent an 
account of the journey to Sir William Cecil, with toaps 
and plans. 

" In this voyage," said Wood, " I have seen, 
amongst others, two goodly havens at Cork Depcrption 
and Kinsale, as by the plots thereof shall ofihr***" 
presently appear unto you, and also a large ^*'°*'7. 
and fruitful country of itself; but the most thereof 
uninhabited, and the land wasted by evil dissensions, 
that it is pity to behold : which disorder hath continued 
of a long time by want of justice, insomuch that the 
most part of the gentlemen, yea, I might say all, be 
thieves or maintainers of thieves, which thing them- 
selves will not let to confess, as I have presently 
heard ; and have no other way to excuse their faults 
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but that lack of justice force th them to keep such 
people as may resist their neighbours, and revenge 
wrong with wrong, without which they are not able to 
live. Thus the poor be continually overrun, bereft of 
their lives, and spoiled of their goods ; and no marvel, 
for neither is God's law nor the king's known nor 
obeyed. The father is at war with the son, the son 
with the father, brother with brother, and so forth. 
Wedlock is not had in any price ; whoredom is counted 
as no offence ; and so throughout the realm in effect 
vice hath the upper hand, and virtue is nothing at all 
regarded. The noblemen — at the least sundry of 
them — hang or pardon at their pleasure, whether it 
be upon a privilege granted unto them, or upon an 
usurped power, I know not; but, undoubtedly, it is 
needful to be reformed. There is no cause why these 
people should be out of order more than others. They 
have shape and understanding, and are meet to be 
framed to as good purpose as any other the king's sub- 
jects, if the like order were taken and executed as in 
England and o^her commonwealths." ^ 

Such was Ireland in 1551. But English order was 
not for the moment likely to improve it. In the early 
^prii. summer St. Leger was finally recalled. Sir 

nii^^^d James Crofts was appointed his successor, 
wanted a"d entered office when the industry of 
deputy. Martin Perry was about to produce its fruits. 

In July the rise of prices commenced. Crofls, sur- 
rounded by theorists, who assured him that the remedy 
for this and all other inconveniences was abundance of 
money, at first was simply perplexed. By November 
Thefruitoof the truth was so far breaking upon him, 
njS&t. that he protested against a continuance of 

1 Wood to CecU: Irish MSS, Edward YL YoL IL 
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thB debasement, and entreated that the standard 
might be restored. The mischief had only com- 
menced ; yet even then he represented that The d«p- 
the soldiers could no longer live upon their itntteB. 
wages. The countrymen so suspected the money, that 
they would not take it upon any terms. The fortifica- 
tions in the south were at a stand-still ; the workmen 
demanded to be paid in silver, not in silvered brass, 
" The town of Dublin and the whole English army 
would be destroyed for want of victuals if a remedy 
were not provided." ^ 

The remedy would be to cry dowji the money to 
its true value, as had been done at home, and to issue 
no more of it — the last thing which the home govern- 
ment intended. The Irish mint was to indemnify 
them for the loss of the sluices which they had been 
forced to close in England. They replied to Crofts' 
remonstrances, therefore, with a letter of advice. 

" The beginnings of all things in which we are to 
prosper," wrote Northumberland or one of Thecounca 
his satellites, "must have their foundation JL^altJod"" 
upon God; and, therefore, principally, the lEe^ohrfiuMi 
Christian religion must as far forth as may, ""«***"> 
be planted and restored, the favourers and promoters 
thereof esteemed and cherished, and the hinderers dis- 
mayed." This was the first point to which Crofts was 
to attend. Next he was to see that the laws of the 
realm should be better obeyed; and especially that 
" the king's revenue " should be more dili- And to the 
gently looked to, his rents be properly col- Se^eSue. 
lected, his woods and forests attended to, and the 
accounts of his bailiffs duly audited. The money was 
a secondary question ; the reformation of the coin was 
1 CxofU to Uie Eoglish Coandl, NoTomber 1, 1561 : Iruh MBS. YoL UL 
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impossible, and the calling down objectionable. The 
deputy might consult the principal people in the coun- 
try about it; and in the meantime there were the 
jewels and plate in the churches. He might take 
those ; and if he could not pay the soldiers, he might . 
send them away." ^ 

Sir James Crofts was well inclined to the Reforma- 
tion, and under Mary almost lost his life for it. Yet, 
to answer the clamours of defrauded tradesmen and 
labourers, and soldiers too justly mutinous, with a text 
or a homily, was a task for which he had no disposi- 
crofta con- tiou. He was " a man not learned," he re- 
honesty plied ; and they had divines for such pur- 
^ rS5on. poses.^ " The matter of the currency, in 
his simple opinion, was so apparent, it needed not to 
be consulted upon ; as a proof of which he stated that 
to keep the army from starving, he had been driven, 
as the council at home had been driven, to purveying.** 
" We have forced the people for the time," he said, 
"to take seven shillings for that measure of com 
which they sell for a mark, and twelve shillings for 
the beef which they sell for fifty-three shillings and 
fourpence. These things cannot be borne without 
grudge, neither is it possible it should continue." 

In obedience to his orders, however, the deputy in- 
vited representatives of the industrious classes in Ire- 
land to Dublin, to discuss the first principles of com- 
mercial economy. 

*' I sent," he reported after the meeting, " for in- 
january. habitants of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
toS"to hew ^^^^y ^^^ Drogheda, to know the causes oi 
at Dublin. ^i^Q dearth of corn and cattle, and how the 

1 The English Council to Sir James Crofts: Irith MSS, Yol. III. 
a Crofta to Cecil: Irith MSB, Ibid. 
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same might be remedied. I declared unto them how 
the merchants were content to sell iron, salt, coal, and 
other necessaries, if thej might buy wine and com as 
thej were wont to do. And thereof grew a confusion 
in argument, that when the merchant should ^ diMnuakn 
need for his house not past two or three JSSwn^ 
bushels of com, he could not upon so small Jj^lJiS)? of 
an exchange live; and likewise the farmer *'«»"«>»*• 
that should have need of salts, shoes, cloth, iron, 
bops, and such others, could not make so many divis- 
ions of his grain, neither should he at all times need 
that which the merchants of necessity must sell. So 
it was that money must serve for the common ex- 
change." 

But why, the question then rose, must money be 
only of gold and silver? why not of leather or of 
brass ? Was it for the ** sovereign virtue " of the 
precious metals ? was it for their cleanliness in hand- 
ling ? Plain only it was that when the coin was pure, 
all men sought for it ; when it was corrupt, all men 
detested it. . It might have been thought " that, when 
the king's stamp was on the coin, it should be received 
of every man as it was proclaimed." But Butthe 
experience showed that it was not so; and ^StSSfto 
experience showed further, that good and bad "P"*''*^- 
money, though stamped alike, could not exist together ; 
the bad consumed the good. One of the party then 
observed keenly, " that among merchants, when cloth, 
silk, and other wares are sold, the owners do ^he itamp 
set on their marks, and upon proof made of SfoSSbl? 
the goodness of the wares and the making, ^^^JSdmM 
with the true weight and measure, it cometh "'*** 
to pass that afler such credit won there needeth no 
more but shew the mark, and sell with the best ; and 

VOL.V. 26 ^ . 
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if the makers of such wares do after make them worse, 
their trade is lost, insomuch as if after they would re- 
form the same fault, it will ask time before credit be 
won again." 

The government was the merchant, the coin was 
the ware, the king^s head was the mark. Prices had 
risen with bad money. Whether it was better that 
money should be scarce or plenty the meeting would 
not venture to say, only it must be pure. " By the 
whole consent of the world gold and silver had gotten 
the estimation above other metals as meetest to make 
money of, and that estimation could not be altered by 
one little comer of the world, though it had risen but 
upon a fantastical opinion, when indeed it was grounded 
upon reason, according to the gifts that nature had 
wrought in those metals." 

The meeting concluded, therefore, that if the cur- 
And the rcucy could uot houestly be restored, they 
entreat! thai preferred the least of two evils,, and desired 
nav be that it should be immediately called down to 
but the ' its market valuation.^ 

snJiaDd The opinion of the country had been 

SwnooDTeii- taken, as the English council recommended, 
Irish misery, and the rcsult was before them ; but either it 
was conveyed in too abstract a language, or the mint 
had not yet yielded the ftill sum which they intended 
to take from it. They waited for an increase of suffer- 
ing, and prices continued to rise and rise. 

" The measure of com that was wont to be at two 
Prices rise ^r three shillings," and when Crofts landed 
iiTetoid. jjj March, 1551, was "at six shillings and 

1 Memoranda of the Irish CoanciL .— Sir James Crofts to the Duke of 
Northumberland, December, 1551: Iruh MSS, Edward YI. Vol. IH. StiOt 
Paper Office. 
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eightpence," was sold in March, 1552, for "thirty 
shillings." ** A cow that had been worth six shillings 
and eightpence sold for forty shillings ; six herrings 
for a groat ; a cow-hide for ten or twelve shillings ; a 
tonne of Gascon wine for twelve pounds, of Spanish 
wine for twenty-four pounds."^ The Irish beyond 
the Pale suffered the least. " Every lord caused his 
people to keep their victuals within the country," and 
the Irishman proper had little use for money — " he 
cared only for his belly, and that not delicately." ^ In 
Dublin, Meath, and Eildare schools were shut up ; 
servants were turned away, firom the cost of Hotwehowi 
maintaining them ; artisans and tradesmen ^: the 
would take no more apprentices : at last the oioeed. 
markets were closed. Those who before had bought 
little at high prices could now buy nothing at any 
price ; and fever followed in the rear of fam- ^he people 
ine. "All sorts of people," Crofts passion- JJSiJjeMid 
ately expostulated, *.'cry for redress at my *^"' 
hands." The actual cause of their misery they did 
not know ; "and no marvel," " when the wisest were 
blinded ;" but they understood that it came from Eng- 
land and from English rule ; " and now," crofi* cries 
Crofts said, " they do collect all the enormi- the iniquity. 
ties that have grown in so many years, so that there is 
among them such hatred, such disquietures of mind, 
such wretchedness upon the poor men and artificers, 
that all the crafts must decay, and towns turn to ruin, 
and all things either be in common, or each live by 
others' spoil ; and thereof must needs follow slaughter, 
famine, and all kinds of misery." ^ 

1 Before the depreciatbn of the currency in England Gascon wine was 
sold for 4^ 13f. 4<i: a tun; Spanish wine for 72. 8<. — 34 and 35 Henry VUI. 
cap. 7. 

« Crofts to Cecil : Irish M8S. Vol. IV. 



• Crofts to Cecil, March U: Ibid. 
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The people had been tried fer, yet still it was not 
Thecouncfl ©nough. The reply which the homo goTcm- 
J5J^y**Jy • ment now vouchsafed was a cargo of Grerman 
p^£J2^ny Protestants, whom they sent over to work 
Siwontof ^^ silver mines in Wicklow; when a suffi- 
tiM mines; ^j^j^j. ^^^ q£ bulHon had been raised, the 
complaints of the Irish might be considered. The 
Germans, the distracted deputy reported in return, were 
But the idle vagabonds, not worUi their keep ; the cur- 
1^1 not rency would run foul till the day of judgment 
iIS^ the* if he was to wait till it was purified through 
oonno giT« ijjj^^pg Qf theirs ; and then the council said 
that they were sorry, and would hope and would see 
about things, but the king's government must be car- 
ried on, and money they had none. But the wail of 
the injured people rose at last in tones too piteous to be 
neglected ; and in June, Northumberland made up his 
mind that he could persist no longer. 

Three thousand pounds weight of bullion were sent 
from the Tower to Dublin, with orders to Perrjr to call 
down the coin, buy it in at the reduced valuation, and 
make a new issue at the old standard ; ^ while, to turn 
the current of Irish feeling, the council passed a reso- 
lution to restore Gerald Fitzgerald, the hero of Celtic 
romance, to his estates and country. 

I Such I endeavour in charity to believe to be tbe meaning of a va^uelj- 
expressed entry in tbe Privy Council Begister. Edward, bowever, in his 
Journal, with the date of June 10, 1552, says: — 

" Whereas it was agreed that there should be a pay now made to IreUnd 
of 5000^, and then the money to be cried down ; it was appointed that 
8000 lbs. weight which I had in the Tower should be carried thither and 
coined at 3 denar fine, and that incontinent, tbe coin should be cried 
down." The question rises what Edward meant by 3 denar fine. Was it 
threepence in the shilling, or 3 oz. fine to oz. of alloy? or was it three- 
pence in the groat? a coin more honest than Ireland had seen for a century. 
Experience of the general proceedings of the government in such matten 
would lead one to choose the worst interpretation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

NORTHUMBEBLAND'S CONSPIRACY. 

Amidst the wreck of ancient institutions, the misery 
of the people, and the moral and social anarchy by 
which the nation was disintegrated, thoughtful persons 
in England could not fail by this time to be asking 
themselves what they had gained by the Reformation. 

A national reformation, if the name is more than a 
mockery, implies the transfer of power, power spiritual, 
power political, from the ignoble to the noble, from the 
incapable to the capable, from the ignorant to the 
wise. It implies a recovered perception in all classes, 
from highest to lowest, of the infinite excellence of 
right, the infinite hatefulness of wrong. 

The movement commenced by Henry VIII., judged 
by its present results, had brought the coun- ^h* mona 
try at last into the hands of mere adventur- SSSlSitton 
ers. The people had exchanged a supersti- JJJlJaJfljc- 
tion which, in its grossest abuses, prescribed ^^' 
some shadow of respect for obedience, for a supersti- 
tion which merged obedience in speculative belief; 
and under that banefril influence, not only the higher 
virtues of self-sacrifice, but the commonest duties of 
probity and morality, were disappearing. Private life 
was infected with impurity to which the licentiousness 
of the Catholic clergy appeared like innocence. The 
government was corrupt, the courts of law were venal. 
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The trading classes cared only to grow rich. The 
multitude were mutinous from oppression. Among 
the good who remained unpolluted, the best were still 
to be found on the Reforming side. Lever, Latimer, 
Ridley, Cranmer, held on unflinching to their convic- 
tions, although with hearts aching and intellects per- 
plexed ; but their influence was slight and their num- 
bers small ; and Protestants who were worthy of the 
name which they bore wei'e fewer far, in these their 
days of prosperity, than when the bishops were hunt- 
And the iug them out for the stake. The better or- 
CdSna der of commonplace men, who had a con- 
r«ftction. science, but no especial depth of insight— 
who had small sense of spiritual things, but a strong 
perception of human rascality — looked on in a stem 
and growing indignation, and, judging the tree by its 
fruits, waited their opportunity for reaction. 

** Alas, poor child," said a Hampshire gentleman of 
Edward, " unknown it is to him what acts are made 
Hopes ftM nowadays ; when he comes of age he will see 
Bdwrt!**** another rule and hang up an hundred heretic 
J^^i knaves." John Bale replied to " the fran- 
JSfoim the *ic papist " with interested indignation ; he 
Befonnen. -^^ote a pamphlet with a dedication to North- 
umberland, whom he compared to Moses,^ and earned 
a bishopric for his reward.*^ But the words expressed 
a deep and general feeling ; and, had the coming of age 
taken place, might not impossibly have proved true. 
Edward showed no symptoms of wavering in religion ; 
but he was gaining an insight beyond his years into 
the diseases of the realm, which threatened danger to 

1 ** Conudering in jonr noble Grace the some mighty, fenrent, and relig- 
ions zeal in God's cause which I have diligently marked in Moees, the 
servant of God." — Stiype, Vol. IV. p. 89. 

^ Ossoxy in Ireland. 
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those who had abused his childhood. . He had followed 
and noted down the successive tamperings with the 
currency. He was aware of his debts, and of the scan- 
dal of them ; and we have seen him seeking political 
information without the knowledge of the council. He 
understood the necessity of economizing the expendi- 
ture, of scrutinizing the administration of the revenues, 
and of punishing fraud.^ He could actively interfere 
but little, but the little was in the right direction. The 
excessive table-allowances for the household Edwwd 
were reduced. Irregular claims for fees, ^^Sm 
which had grown up in the minority, were «»**®°^» 
disallowed ; the wardrobe charges were cut down ; the 
garrisons of the forts and the Irish army were dimin- 
ished, according to a schedule which Edward himself 
had the reputation of devising.* Further, he began to 
inquire into the daily transactions of the And tomato 
council. He required notice beforehand of ^^^ot 
the business with which the council was to be ^^'^ 
occupied, and an account was given in to him each 
Saturday of the proceedings of the week : while in a 
rough draft of his will which he dictated to Sir Wil- 
liam Petre in the year which preceded his death, he 
showed the silent thought with which he had marked 
the events of his boyhood. Should his successor, like 
himself, be a minor, his executors, unlike his father's, 
should meddle with no wars unless the country was 

1 See especially a remarkable Discourse on the Reformation of Abases, 
printed by Bamet, and a draft of provisions which Edward intended for 
insertion in his will. — Strype, Vol. IV. p. 120. If Edward really wrote or 
dictated those two papers, the ** Miracle of Nature '* was no exaggerated 
description of him. I am bound to add, however, that his Euay and Ex- 
ercUety a volume of which remains in MS. in the British Museum, show 
nothing beyond the ordinary ability of a clever boy. 

2 Device for the Payment of theKing*s Debts: Stiype's if eMortoft, VoL 
ni. p. 594. Compare Edward^s Jowmal^ 1552; 
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invaded. They should alter no part of " religion ; " 
they should observe his " device " for the payment of 
his debts, and use all means for their early settlement ; 
and there should be no return of extravagance in the 
household.^ More remarkable is an imperfect frag- 
ment on the condition of England. 

Following, boylike, the Platonic analogy between the 
ba dnwB body of the individual and the body politic, 
of a hMittiy Edward saw in all men the members of a com- 



waaith, ' mon Organization, where each was to work, 
and each ought to be contented with the moderate 
gratification of his own desires. The country required 
an order of gentlemen ; but gentlemen should not have 
so much as they had in France, where the peasantry 
was of no value. In a well-ordered commonwealth no 
one should have more than the proportion of the 
general stock would bear. In the body no member 
had too much or too little ; in the commonwealth every 
man should have enough for healthy support, not 
enough for indulgence. Again, as every member of 
the body was obliged ** to work and take pains," so there 
should be no unit in the commonwealth which was not 
*' laboursome in his vocation." " The gentleman should 
do service in his country, the serving-man should wait 
diligently on his master, the artisan should work at his 
trade, the husbandman at his tillage, the merchant in 
passing the tempests ; " the vagabond should be banished 
as " the superfluous humour of the body," " the spittle 
and filth which is put out by the strength of nature.'* 

Looking at England, however, as England was, the 
And eon- young king saw " all things out of order.** 
thecoadi- ^^ Farming gentlemen and clerking knights,** 
^ neglecting their duties as overseers of the 

i.Str7pe,Vol.IV.p.ia(k 
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people, " were exercising the gain of living.'* " They 
would have their twenty miles square of their 2J5^"*^» 
own land or of their own farms." Artificers aruflcoi. 

Judges, 

and clothiers no longer worked honestly ; the JJJ^J^*- 
necessaries of life had risen in price, and the order, 
labourers had raised their wages, " whereby to reoom- 
pense the loss of things they bought" The country 
swarmed with vagabonds ; and those who broke the 
laws escaped punishment by bribery or through foolish 
pity. The lawyers, and even the judges, were corrupt. 
Peace and order were violated by religious dissensions 
and universal neglect of the law. Offices of trust were 
bought and sold ; benefices impropriated, tillage-ground 
turned to pasture, ^^ not considering the sustaining of 
men." The poor were robbed by the enclos- Thopoor 
ures ; and extravagance in dress and idle tended. 
luxury of living were eating like ulcers into the State. 
These were the vices of the age ; nor were they likely, 
as Edward thought, to yield in any way to ^e most 



correct formula of justification. The " medi- ^ Twnedr is 
cines to cure these sores " were to be looked fo^^'b^JSJ 
for in good education, good laws, and "just Jj3*^^uS 
execution of the laws without respect of per- §oiJfthS* 
sons, in the example of rulers, the punishment ^^* 
of misdoers, and the encouragement of the good.*' Cor- 
rupt magistrates should be deposed, seeing that those 
who were themselves guilty would not enforce the laws 
against their own faults ; and all gentlemen and noble- 
men should be compelled to reside on their estates, and 
ftilfil the duties of their place. ^ 

A king who at fifteen could sketch the work which 
was before him so distinctly, would in a few years have 
demanded a sharp account of the stewardship of the 
1 DiBoonne on the BefomuUion of Abuses: Bomet's CoOedanteL 
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Duke of Northumberland. Unfortunately for the coun- 
TiMbert try, those who would have assisted him in 
^1^ °or commencing his intended improvements. Lord 
^loy^ Derby, Lord Oxford, Lord Huntingdon, Lord 
Sussex, or Lord Paget, were far away in the country, 
sitting gloomily inactive till a change of times. Ridley 
was working manfully, as we have seen, in restoring 
the London hospitals ; but Cranmer, afler the destruc- 
tion of Someraet, shrunk fix>m confronting Northum- 
berland ; and, the Liturgy being completed, he was 
now spending his strength in the pursuit of objects 
which were either unattainable or would have been 
mischievous if attained. In the spring of 1552 he was 
cnamer endeavoiuiug to take away the reproach of 
l^toltoa't Protestantism by bringing the Reformed 
SoieffiBot. Churches to an agreement. Edward offered 
his kingdom as an asylum for a Protestant synod, 
which might meet at Oxford or Cambridge ; and the 
archbishop wrote to Calvin and Melancthon, entreating 
their support. But oil and water would combine be- 
fore Zuinglian and Lutheran would acquiesce in com- 
mon formulas. Protestants, as Calvin assured htm, 
hated each other fer too heartily.^ In another direc- 
tion his exertions were equally unprofitable ; and he 
was acting here under Calvin's advice. 

The interference of the church officials in the private 
concerns of the people had been among the chief pro- 
voking causes of the original revolt under Henry. The 
laity had flung off the yoke of the clergy. The minis- 
ters of the new order, mistaking the character of the 
change, imagined that the privileges and powers of the 
Catholic priesthood would be transferred to themselves. 

1 Correspondenoe between Cranmer, Calvin, and Melancthon: J^yiftola 
Tigurinm, 
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As teachers of " the truth," they were the exponents, in 
their own eyes, of the divine law, and they demanded 
the right to punish sin by spiritual censures — spiritual 
censures enforced by secular penalties^ 

Mankind, notwitbstanding their frailties, are theo- 
retically loyal to goodness ; and, could there h« dMtrM • 
have been any security that the clergy would S?«cci68ia». 
have confined their prosecutions to acts of puoe; 
immorality, their desire might perhaps have to some 
extent been indulged. But to the Church of Calvin, 
as well as to the Church of Rome, the darkest ^^,^1^ ^^ 
breach of the moral law was venial in com- JJJ!JJ*JJ 
parison with errors of opinion ; and the con- Jn^S?^ 
sequence which England had to expect from SSe**ta?* 
restoration of clerical authority might be p**^*>^* 
seen in the language of one who was loudest in the de- 
mand for it. John Knox, the shrewdest and one of 
the noblest of the Reformers, did not conceal his opinion 
that Grardiner, Bonner, and Cuthbert Tunstal might 
have been justly put to death for nonconformity.^ But 
parliament had not refused absolutely to entertain the 
question. The Lords rejected, as we have seen, a 
scheme which would simply replace the bishops in the 
position which they had forfeited ; but the old mixed 
commission of thirty-two had been reestablished for the 
revision of the canon law ; and in March, 1552, the 

1 " God*8 justice/* says Knox, in his Admcniiion to the FaiikJ\tlin Eng^ 
land, ** is DOt wont to cut off wicked men till their iniquity is so manifest 
that their very flatterers cannot excuse it. If Stephen Gardmer, Cuthbert 
Tonstal, and butcherly Bonner, false bishops of Winchester, Durham, and 
London, had, for their false doctrines and traitorous acts, suffered death 
when they justly deserved the same, then would papists have alleged that 
they were men reformable,'* &c. In the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, which was drawn under Knox*s influence, to say mass, or to 
hear it, was made a capital crime — under the authority of the text, ** Tha 
idoUtor shall die the death." 
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commissioners would have made some progress, it was 
said, had not Ridley, and Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, who 
had succeeded Lord Rich as Chancellor, ^^ stood in the 
way with their worldly policy." * The thirty-two were 
afterwards reduced to eight, and in the following No- 
vember a fresh commission was appointed, consisting of 
Cranmer, Goodrich, Coxe, and Peter Martyr, with four 
lawyers and civilians. The work was allowed to de- 
volve on the archbishop, who, with the assistance of 
TiM Re/or. T^oxQ the Martjrrologist, produced the still- 
^ta l>om volume,* in which, as I have already 
bSt'wu''' mentioned, he claimed the continued privilege 
■tuiboni. q£ sending obstinate heretics to the stake ; 
and which remains to show to posterity the inability of 
the wisest of the clergy to comprehend their altered 
position. The king was already more clear-sighted 
than the Archbishop of Canterbury. He admitted the 
desirableness of discipline ; " so," however, ** that those 
that should be executors of that discipline were men of 
tried honesty, wisdom, and judgment." ** But because," 
he said, " those bishops who should execute it, some for 
papistry, some for ignorance, some for age, some for 
their ill names, some for all those causes, were men 
unable to execute discipline, it was, therefore, a thing 
unmeet for such men."^ 

Meanwhile, amidst discussions on the remedies of 
The abiuM evils, the evils themselves for the most part 
nin^fc^Mon Continued. Discipline could not be restored. 
SSSit* The king's abilities did not anticipate his ma- 
****** jority; the revenues were still misapplied, 

the debts of the crown were still unpaid. Officials 

1 MicTonioB to Bullinger: EpUtcHa Tigwinm. 

« The Reformatio Legnm, 

$ Diflcoune on the BefomuUion of Abuses: Bornot 
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indeed in the interests of Northumberland were per- 
mitted to indemnify themselves for their services. 
Bishop Ponet, for instance, composed a catechism, 
which was ordered for general use, and was allowed a 
" monopoly of the printing." ^ But ordinary persons, 
servants, artisans, tradesmen in public employment, 
*' fed upon the chameleon's dish," and still cried in vain 
for their wages — it might be from prison.* Prices of 
provisions would not abate. Vainly the Duke ^^^ ^ 
of Northumberland reprimanded the Lord "®*^- 
Mayor in the Guildhall — vainly butchers' carts were 
seized, and the meat was forfeited — vainly the dealers 
were threatened with the loss of their freedom and ex- 
pulsion from the towns and cities;® — the distrust 
and hatred of the administration were too strong for 
menace. 

The churches, the lead having been torn fix)m the 
roo&, crumbled into ruins. Parishes were still left 

1 Northumberland to Cecil: MS, DometUc, Edward VI. Vol. XV. State 
Paper Office. 

* The state of the ordnance department was bnt a specimen of the state 
of all the departments. On the 3d of August, 1552, the Master of the 
Ordnance wrote to Cecil : — 

** These be to beseech yon for God*s sake, charity's sake, yea, at this my 
contemplation, to help the miseries that be in the office of the ordnance for 
lack of money, as it is high time, being daily sundry and many poor men 
ciymg and calling for the same, to my no little grief; amongst the which 
is on enamed Charles Wolmar, gunpowder maker, now in rery pitiful case, 
who is presently in the Counter, for that the rent of the house he dwelleth 
in is unpaid for a year and a hiUf, which amounteth to 13 pounds and odd 
money, which cometh by reason there hath been no money paid in this 
office a long time. The King's Majesty is charged with the rent thereof, 
being put there by the king's appointment, b«*th for the making of gun- 
powder, when there is money to set him a work, and also to look to certain 
things of his Highnesses there under his charge. I heartily pray you, see- 
ing that the snid poor man, as is great pity, is nevertheless troubled for this 
the King's Majesty's care, to move my Lords of the Council in that behalf. 
Sir, I pray vou that I may have an answer hereof.*' — MS. I>omut9C^ 
Edward VI. Vol. XIV. Ibid. 

' Strype's MvmoriaU, 
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without mcumbents, or still provided with curates who 
The ohoreh Were incapablo or useless* ^^A thousand pul- 
are still pits in England were covered with dust." 
"""^ * In some, four sermons had not been heard 
since the Preaching Friars were suppressed. ** If,'* 
said Bernard Gilpin before the court, " if such a mon- 
ster as Darvel Gatheren, the idol of Wales, could have 
set his hand to a bill to let the patron take the greater 
part of the profits, he might have had a benefice." ^ 
The country ^^ Octobcr, 1552, there was a menace of 
^^JS^^ rebellion.* In December, the government 
£2SS»d°' '^^^ threatened with some further unknown 
montiaes. ^J^^ imminent danger, which called out from 
Northumberland the most seeming admirable senti- 
ments, which he knew so well how to afiect, and could, 
perhaps, persuade himself that he felt.^ In March, so 

1 Stiype'8 MemoriaU. 

s Northumberland to Cecil: M8, DimtHie^ YoL XIV. Edward YI. State 
Paper Office. 

* fie may have the benefit of bis words so for as it will extend. He 
** instantly and earnestly required the Lords of the Council to be vigilant 
for the preventing of these treasons so iar as in them was possible to be 
foreseen; " ** that thereby,*' he said, '* we may to our master and the world 
discharge ourselves like honest men, which^ if we do not, having the warn* 
ing that we have which cometh more of the goodness of God than of our 
search or care, the shame, the blame, the dishonour, the lack and reproach 
should, and may justly, be laid upon us to the world's end. The old say- 
ing which ever among wise men hath been holden for true, seeroeth by our 
proceedings to be had either in derision or in small memory, being compre- 
hended in these words — mora trakU periculum — beseeching your Lord- 
ships, for the love of God and the love which we ought to have to our 
master and country, let us be careful, as becometh men of honour, truth, 
and honesty to be. For we be called in the time of trial and trouble; and 
therefore let us show ourselves to be as we ought to be; that is, to be ready, 
not only to spend our goods, but our lands and lives, for our master and 
our country, and to despise the flattering of ourselves with heaping riches 
upon riches, house upon house, building upon building, and all dirongh 
the infection ofntiffuiare commodvm. And let us not only ourselves beware 
and fly fWim it as the greatest pestilence in the commonwealth, let us also 
be of that fortitude and courage that we be not blinded and abused by 
those that be infected with these infirmities." — Northumberland to the 
Coundl: MS. DomttOc^ £dward YI. YoL XY. n>id. 
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general was the disaffection, that martial law was pro- 
claimed in many parts of the country.^ 

The periodic sore of bankruptcy was again running. 
The revenue still clung to the hands by which il was 
collected. Fines, confiscations, church plate, church 
lands, mint plunder, vanished like fairy gold. The 
languid efforts of the council to extricate themselves 
availed only to show how hopeless was their embarrass- 
ment. In August, 1552, a bill fell due in Antwerp 
for 56,000Z. Sir Thomas Gresham had been sirThomM 
in the Low Countries in July ; and as there the money- 
was no money to meet the bill, he brought ■^n!" 
back with him a proposal for a farther postponement 
on the usual terms ; with a condition to which also 
the home government was accustomed, that certain 
wares, fustians and diamonds, should be purchased of 
the lenders. Such transactions, however disguised, 
could have but one meaning: the bankers sold their 
jewels at their own prices; the English government 
had to dispose of them for such prices as they would 
fetch in the market. 

Northumberland was absent on the Scottish Border, 
and the council, freed from his authority, re- Theeouncu 
fased to submit to the imposition. They in- SiSS wiete 
structed Gresham to return to Antwerp and ^***"» 
to say that the king would pay as soon as he could, but 
the times were troublesome, and he had other employ- 
ment for his money : the bankers must be reasonable, 
and wait. 

The trader sympathized with his order. Gresham 
pledged his own credit for payment, and he wwch 
wrote earnestly to Northumberland, through iiuittskhfti 
whom bargains of this kind could be best con- wear.™ 
1 Stiype't Memoriab, 
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ducted, to save the country from shame. It iras 
** neither honourable nor profitable," he said, to put off 
money-lendei*8 with a high hand. The credit of Eng- 
land ^ould " fall as low as the credit of the Emperor," 
who was at that moment ^^ offering 16 per cent for 
money, and could not obtain it." " The king's fiither, 
who first began to take up money upon interest, did 
use to take his fee penny in jewels, copper, gunpowder, 
or fustian, and wares had been taken ever since, when 
the king had made any prolongation." So long as the 
loans could not be repaid the system must be continued. 
Thus much, however, Gresham undertook to do. 
He adTimt Lead was fetching a high price in Antwerp. 
g2l^"^ If the export of lead from England was for- 
Se'toJd"" bidden, the price would rise still higher, while 
S^Srf'J^of *t home it would fall. The government 
Jfu °w*tii6 niiglit take possession of the trade and make 
erowndebto. j^ ^^^ profits; whilo he would himself re- 
main on the Continent, and would watch the exchanges, 
and if he could be supplied with 1200^ a week he 
would clear the crown of its foreign debts in two 
years.^ 

Northumberland listened to the advice upon the lead 
trade. He stopped the exports, and in two months 
learnt to his sorrow that " princes' ai&irs in the gov- 
withthe emment of realms and merchants' trades 
the city of wcro of two uaturcs." * The City of London 
dvbtg are cxtricatcd the crown from its embarrassments 
paid. by an advance of 40,000?. The bills were 

1 Gresham to Northumberiand: Strype^s J/emoruiZf, Vol. FV. 

s ** I pray you, and most heartily require you, to have in remembrance 
the restraint lately taken for the stay of lead through the realm, that it 
may be substantially considered; for I put you out of doubt the clamour 
and exclamation grow great, and may breed more dangers than can now 
be ieeo. I have, since my being in the council chamber, heard of that 
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renewed, but only with a slight increase. In August, 
the entire debts at Antwerp were 108,000Z. On the 
3d of October, after the renewal, they were something 
under 111,000/.; while the home debts "certainly 
known to be due " were, on the same 3d of October, 
125,000Z.i The loan from the City of London par- 
tially satisfied the foreign creditors, partially it was ap- 
plied for the payment of wages, and other obligations at 
home. The home debts by November were reduced 
to 109,000/.^ At last, therefore, there was an attempt 
to do something, though the something was but small. 

But these petty difficulties were not absolutely the 
results of carelessness and fraud- In this autumn of 
1552, England narrowly escaped being again drawn 
into the European whirlpool. 

The Peace of Passau left Charles at war with France ; 
and by the revised treaty of 1543, as has been The French 
often said, England was bound to assist the rS^°' **** 
Emperor if the Low Countries or the Rhine cSSi^. 
provinces were invaded. A French army had SSjiMdfor 
entered Luxembourg in July ; and Charles, •^'»™»- 
whose misfortunes had rendered him less scrupulous in 
connecting himself with heretics, applied through his 
ambassador for the stipulated support. The abandon- 
ment of Henry VIII. in the late war might have 
exonerated Edward fi'om compliance. The treaty had 

matter, which maketh me sorry that ever it was my hap to be a meddler 
in it; but shall teach me to beware of the vayne of a dr>* spring while I 
live; for princes' affairs specially touching the government of realms and 
merchants' trades are of two natures; therefore, though they be i\iU of de- 
vices with appearance of profit, yet must they be weighted with other con- 
sequences; as in this case as much requisite as any matter that was in use 
a great while, for such reasons as this day were rehearsed, as knoweth the 
Lord." — Northumberiand to Cecil, November, 1552: MS. Domettic, Ed- 
ward VI. Vol. XIV. State Paper Office. 

1 Note in CeciPs hand: Ibid. 

* Second Note in CeciPs hand: Ibid. 

VOL. V. 27 f^ \ 
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been renewed since the Peace of Crfipy ; bnt Charies 
had left England, notwithstanding, to work its way out 
of its difficulties alone; ^ in the place of sending help, 
he had himself assumed an attitude of hostility. Bot 
either Northumberland was uncertain of his prospects 
and projects at home, and desired to conciliate the Em- 
peror and Mary, or he was doubtful of the intentions 
of France, or he was possessed by the traditionary be- 
lief that the safety of England depended on the main* 
tenance of the balance of power. The Emperor, with- 
out money and without friends, was contending with 
difficulty against an alliance between the Turks and 
September, the French. Ugly misunderstandings had 
^^P8nc«« gprung up between the courts of London and 
twMD Eng. Paris. The French had avenged tlieir sup- 
mnM^ posed wrongs in the usual way, by seizing 
English merchant ships ; and Charles's request for as* 
sistance came at the moment when the council were 
besieged with the complaints of the owners.' From the 
uncertain conduct of the council, it would seem that 
either there were conflicting opinions which balanced 
each other, or that one and all were perplexed and 

1 Chancellor Granvelle's defence of the Peace of Cifpy was probably 
unknown in England, or it would have spared the council all difficulty. 
•* De dire/' he wrote to the Emperor, " que le Roy d^Angleterre par la dkte 
pais pourra se malcontenter et pretender que votre Majestd a cuntrevena 4 
traict^ — 11 y a, Sire, une maxime en roati^res d'estat comme en toutes 
choses, qu'il faut regarder plus k la r^it4 dea choses que se traictent, en y 
conjoignant ce qu'est possible et faysable, lelon Dieu et rateon, que de ad* 
Tanturer et hazarder pour crainte de acrupulet non foodes." — QranTeOa 
to Charles V.: Papitrt d'Etat, Vol. IIL p. 27. 

3 " It is an old saying that we should not laugh at o«r neighbour wbea hit 
house is on fire. I do every day hear more and more of the cruel dealing! 
of the French against the subjects and merchants of this realm, in sadi 
lamentable sort that a number almost It ready to be desperate: wherein dit 
honour of the prince, his council, and realm, Is vehemently touched.** — 
Northumberland to Cecil, September, IMS, M8. DomeOie, Edward TL 
VoL XIY. State Paper Office. 
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irresolute. The ambassador was first answered eyar 
sively. He was next told that the demand Korthmi*- 
should be taken into consideration. Then ^^^^t 
suddenly, on the 2d of September, the coun- ««»P»yNF- 
oil made up their minds definitively to declare war 
against France.^ But the resolution was taken only to 
be abandoned immediately, and the ambassador was in* 
formed that the king could not, in his present embar^ 
rassments, hold himself bound by his father's treaties. 
Again in a few days the scale wavered. Sir He bc^- 
Thomas Stukley, a west-country gentleman, a report k 
and a dependent of Somerset, had escaped i^ puii 
abroad on the arrest of his master, and now returned 
with a story by which he hoped to purchase his pardon. 
Being believed to be a disafiected subject, he had been 
admitted, as he said, into the French counsels, and he 
was able to affirm as a certainty that Calais was about 
to be attacked. The King of France himself had 
spoken to him of the weak points in the defences, had 
pointed out the very plan of assault, by which, six years 
later, Calais was actually taken. Although, That th« 
however, Henry said, "he would in short intend to 
space recover Calais, yet to adventure the England, 
same was in vain, otherwise than to seek the whole 

1 *' Which things considered, we have more regarded oar &ith in oar 
relig^oUf our old amity and alliance with our good brother the Emperor, 
and the antient natural friendship that bath, in all times and adversities, 
continued betwixt the two noble houses of England and Burgundy, than 
other worldly perils and lacks that might, in appearance of reason, move 
OS to be quiet and sit still ; and be content to declare the French king*« 
conntries and subjects common enemies to us and our good brother the 
Emperor — no wise doubting but our f^id good brother will naturally, like 
a brother, consider this our well-tried constancy and natural love towarda 
him. And herein you shall declare to our said good brother, that onr 
desire is to have his advice for our best means of entry to this demonstra- 
tion/* — liinute of Instructions to Sir R. Monyson, September 2, 1652: 
MS, Germany^ Edward VI. bundle 15, State Paper Office. 
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realm." The Scots, therefore, were to enter North- 
umberland ; he himself would land with troops at 
Falmouth, while the Duke of Guise would land at 
Dartmouth, which he knew to be undefended. That 
done, " he intended to proclaim and restore the mass/' 
Stukley told him that "he would be twice or thrice 
fought withal." Henry said that ** he esteemed that 
but a peasant's fight ; " at all events, he would fortify 
both Falmouth and Dartmouth, and hold them in gage 
for Calais.^ 

The French were confident in themselves, in their 
fortunes, in the especial graces which attended the con- 
secration of their sovereign.* Neither promises nor 
alliances would stand in their way when opportu- 
nity of aggrandizement should ofier itself. If either 
France or the Empire became dominant in Europe, 
England would equally find an enemy in either ; and 
if Stukley's story was true, the Empire must be sup- 
ported. 

Again, therefore, the question of peace or war was 
Aisameati anxiously discusscd, and, according to the 
jSySSftwar official habit of the time, the arguments on 
^th France, either side were drawn out in form. Should 
the king join the Emperor? it was asked. For the 
affirmative it was urged that he was bound by treaty. 
The Emperor might be ruined, or would lose Burgundy, 
and in that case England would lose Calais ; the French 
were bringing the Turks into Christendom, and again 
some redress must be obtained for the English mer- 

1 Stakley's DepositioD: MS, France^ Edward YI. bundle 10» State 
Paper Office. 

« The Cardinal of Lorraine showed Sir William Pickering " the preciona 
ointment of St. Ampull, wherewith the King of France was sacred, which 
he said was sent from Heaven above a thousand years ago, and since bjr 
muracle preserved; through whose virtue also the king healed let < 
eOes." —Pickering to the CooncU: MS. Ibid. 
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chants ; the attitude of France was suspicions and 
menacing, and " enter into war alone the king might 
not well ; " finally, the Emperor might make peace with 
France exasperated by desertion, and the Catholic 
powers might unite against England.^ For the nega- 
tive ; the exchequer was empty : should the Emperor 
die, as was not unlikely, England would be left again to 
fight the battle alone. The German Protestants would 
be ofiended, and France, after all, might not have the 
intentions which were attributed to her. It might be 
possible so to help the Emperor as to induce Theoonncn 
the Protestant princes to unite also ; to make Jndai^iddie 
the Turks the ground of quarrel, and to de- *^"~' 
clare France an enemy of Christendom. A war on such 
terms would be inexpensive, and England would be 
strengthened by taking part in a general league. On 
the other hand, such a league could not be formed 
either rapidly or secretly ; and if the attempt should 
be made, and fail, France would be inexpiably of- 
fended. 

The ultimate resolution was to reply with a general 
assurance of sympathy ; to offer active assistance against 
the Turks, and so to feel the way towards a larger 
combination. The Lutheran powers, having secured 

1 Whfle the ]>re8enratioQ of the holj ointment assnred France of the con- 
tinned favour of Heaven, the French preachers informed their congrega- 
tions, on analogoQB grounds, that England had been forsaken. ** No won- 
der,*' said a Jacobin monk in a sermon at Angiers, " that the King of Eng- 
land has broken faith with France, seeing that he had broken faith with 
God; disant qu*il estoit h^r^tique et mdschant, et qae le peuple de France 
debvroit bien louer Dieu et \\xy rendre graces, et que nostre roy avoit 
toama sa robe et estoit ennemy des Fran^oys. Depnys continuant sa 
rodschante affection, il a diet en publique que notre Roy d* Angleterre estoit 
infid^le, ce qu*il disoit estre notoire par ce que le don de faire miracles Iny 
estoit ost^; disant que ses prM^cesseurs Roys d*Angleterre avoient de 
coostume de gu^r dn mal caduc, mais queceste vertn lay avoit este ost^, 
et n*en gu^rissoit plus 4 cause de son infid^t^" — if /S. France^ Edward 
VL bundle 10, State Paper Office. 
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their own liberties, were known to "be looking so*- 
pidouslj on the French movements. If the Emperor 
would consent to act with them, England might then 
go further. Meantime she would recruit her finances, 
and prepare for all contingencies.^ 

Charles was unable to quarrel with so meagre an 
answer. He had deserved no better ; nor could Eng^ 
land afford more. He was at the moment on the 
Rhine, just recovering from a severe attack of gout, and 
The earn. Collecting an army to wrest Metx from the 
tmm^hMd Duke of Guise. Fortune at that time seemed 
la tiM a£«in tumine in his favour. The French in* 

ftTDor. vading force had been compelled to retreal 
out of Lorraine, decimated bj fever, Guise himself re-> 
maining with a few picked troops. De Roulx, the Im-» 
perialist general in Flanders, had carried fire and sword 
to the banks of the Somme, and penetrated France to 
within fifty mOes of Paris, sacking houses, and burning 
towns, villages, and farms. A company of Elnglish 
volunteers from the Calais Pale had joined him in aii 
attack, which all but succeeded, upon Ambletue ; while 
Albert of Brandenburg, who had quarrelled with 
Maurice, and was now in the Emperor's camp, had 
taken the Duke of Aumale in a skirmish. 

Accounts, by competent persons, of interviews with 
BirKiehitfd Charfes V. are alwap interesting. When 
SSyJSSa Sir Richard Morryson waited upon him with 
SjuA***** the reply of the EngUsh government to his 
•*"'"• request for assistance, " the Emperor,*' he 
said, ^^ was at a bare table, without carpet or anything 
else upon it, saving his cloke, his brush, his spectacles, 

^ Edward's Jbwmal^ Bepteniber, 1569. — DiscaMbn <m the War with 
Ftadm, with the Instruotiont to Sir Bichard Monyson: OHUml MSS, 
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and his picktooth," His lower lip had broken out dur* 
ing his illness, and he kept ^^a green leaf" upon it, 
which, adding to his ^^ accustomed softness in speaking," 
«« made his words hard to be understood." He listened 
to the message kindly, but coldly, " thinking, as Mor- 
ryson might perceive, to have heard somewhat of join- 
ing force against another enemy of his " beside the 
Turk : but he spoke warmly of England ; he talked 
of Henry VIII., and of the regard which they bad 
ever entertained for each other ; and it seemed as if he 
was speaking sincerely, ^^ But he hath a face," said 
Morryson, *' unwont to discover any hid af- ociobar. 
fection of his heart, as any face that ever I op^i^ioTo/ 
met with in all my life. White colours, which, or* ^^ 
in changing themselves, are wont in others to bring a 
man word how his errand is liked, have no place in 
his countenance. His eyes only do betray as much as 
can be picked out of him. He maketh me often think 
of Solomon's saying. Heaven is high, the earth is deep, 
a king's heart is unsearchable. There is in him almoat 
nothing that speaks besides his tongue." ^ 

Meantime the French king assured Sir William 
Pickering that in Stukley's story there was Tiiefwnoh 
no word of truth. He had never thought of ^iiS„ 
attacking England since the conclusion of the ^o'^******* 
peace, far less had he spoken of it. How these foreign 
difficulties might turn out was quite uncertain. Nev- 
ertheless, for domestic purposes or for war purposes, 
one thing was steadily necessary, u 6., money. North- 
umberland, following the steps of his father, who filled 
the treasury of Henry VII., and brought his own head 
to the block, set himself to the work with heart and 
.goodwill. In the autumn and winter of 1552-63, no 

1 Monyion to the CouncU; Tytler, Vol. II. 
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less than nine commissions were appointed with tbis 
Northum. one object ; four of which were to go again 
^kito over the often-trodden ground, and glean the 
SJ"S3jf**" last spoik which could be gathered from the 
^^^y- churches. In the business of plunder the ra- 
pacity of the crown officials had been distanced hith- 
erto by private peculation. The halls of country-houses 
were hung with altar-cloths ; tables and beds were 
quilted with copes ; the knights and squires drank their 
claret out of chalices, and watered their horses in mar- 
ble coffins. Pious clergy, gentlemen, or churchwardens 
had in many places secreted plate, images, or candle- 
sticks, which force might bring to light. Bells, rich in 
silver, still hung silent in remote church-towers, or 
were buried in the vaults. Organs still pealed through 
Norember. ^^^ aislos in uotcs uusuited to a regenerate 
rfSil*5i^ worship, and damask napkins, rich robes, con- 
of Ephn&i. secrated banners, pious offerings of men of 
another &ith, remained in the chests in the vestries. 
All these were valuable, and might be secured, and 
the Protestants could be persuaded into applause at 
the spoiling of the house of Baal. Ridley in London 
lent his hand. On the 4th of September the organ at 
St. Paul's was ordered into silence preparatory to 
removal. 

On the 25th of October " was the plucking down 
St. PanPi o^ ^U the altars and chapels in Paul's Churchy 
If stripped. ^jj.j^ ^Yl the tombs, at the commandment of 
the bishop, and all the goodly stone-work that stood be- 
hind the high altar." ^ The monument of John of 
Gaunt himself would have gone down, had not the 
vcstmentg, couucil Stepped in to save it. Vestments. 

bells, and i i . . i i 

other onuk- copcs, plate, cvcu the com m the poor boxes^ 

1 Grey Friar$^ CkronicU* 
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were taken from the churches in the city.^ nwouire 

•^ carried off 

Some few peals of bells were spared for a time, '"*" ^* 
but only under condition of silence. A sweep churoh«. 
as complete cleared the parish churches throughout the 
country. There was one special commission for bells, 
vestments, and ornaments ; two for plate and jewels ; 
a fourth to search private houses for church property, 
and, should any such be found, to make a further profit 
by the fine of the offenders. A commission, again, 
was to examine into the rents of the crown estates ; 
another to sell chantry lands. The accounts of the 
disposition of all estates which had fallen to the crown 
by confiscation or act of Parliament since the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries were to be produced and ex- 
amined. The armorial bearings of families residing 
south of the Trent were to be investigated by the Col- 
lege of Heralds, and illegal quarterings to be paid for 
by fine or forfeit Lastly, Northumberland himself, 
assisted by others on whose discretion he Thepabuo 
could rely, undertook to examine the accounts ^^JiJjJy 
of the treasurer and receiver of the Court of KSItSSiS, 
Augmentations and the Court of Exchequer ; ^^^'^' 
of the collectors of firstfruits and of the offi- p»^»»«i- 
cers of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and, finally, in one 
frightful sweep, to call on every one yrho had received 
money in behalf of the crown since the year 1532 to 
produce his books and submit them to an audit. Pay- 
masters, purveyors, victuallers, engineers, architects, 
every one to whom money had been paid from the 
treasury for the army and navy, for the household, or 
for any other purpose, were included under the same 
menace. If the account-books of twenty years of con- 

^ It 18 to be said for Ridley that he begged and obtained the linen 8or> 
plioes, &c, for the use of the hospitals^ 
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fusion, daring the latter portion of which almost all 
public persons, from the council downwards, had Tied 
with each other in the race of rapacity, were not 
forthcoming and in order, thej were to be proceeded 
against without mercy. 

The sale of chantry lands was expected to yield 
Theroraiti 40,0002. ; the surrendered lands of the bish-* 
S^^tC* opric of Worcester would produce SOOOi. 
'^'"'^"^^"^ more ; the church plate and linen, 20,000t ; 
the confiscated estates of the late fraudulent Master of 
the Rolls, and of Sir Thomas Arundel, who had been 
executed as an accomplice in Somerset's conspiracy, with 
a fine inflicted on Lord Paget for the same cause, were 
estimated at 25,000/., " or thereabouts ; " firom 90,000t 
to 100,000/. might be expected from the remaining 
commissions,^ could those commissions be enforced. 
Fall short, ^^^ Setting aside the injustice of calling sod* 
SJ^w/of denly for the accounts of twenty years, when 
toS<mi'**" ^^^ disorders had been so universal and the 
ft>rmed; example of the ruling powers so flagrantly 
bad, the conduct of Northumberland and Northumber^ 
land's friends could bear inspection as little as any 
man's. Another large sum of 40,000/. might be looked 
for from the sale of the estates of the see of Durham, 
which was about to be suppressed ; but these estates 
Northumberland designed for himself, and obtained a 
grant of them ; and as he now really intended to pay 
off the crown debts • — as, in fact, he was supplying, 
and intended to continue to supply, the 1200/. weekly 
for which Gresham had applied for that purpose, he 
was obliged to look to other resources. A parliament 

1 Farther Ctlcnlations of the King's Debts and of the Means of pKjiag 
tbem: MS, DometHc, Edward VI. Vol. XIV. 

* From a report presented in the first year of Queen Maxy, it appearad 
that in the last year of Edward he cleazed off dO,000t 
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had become a necessity, unwelcome but inevitable. 
A parliament most meet. The blame of the And nohh* 
public embarrassment could be cast upon rwoiTM 
Somerset ; and in a letter to the council the uunent. 
duke explained the arguments on which he intended 
to apply for a subsidy.^ As the subsidy, however, 
could not be collected till after the next harvest, the 
meeting, he at first thought, might be postponed till the 
following Michaelmas.^ 

Circumstances, however, or the influence of others, 
or the necessity of pacifying the people, for^ January. 
bade the delay. The writs were sent out in are lamied, 
January, and as parliament would not grant uona taken 

., ,. . fl. . 1, to ensure* 

money without inquiry, and mqmry could ftvoambi« 
only be faced before interested or otherwise common*, 
fevourable judges, the best security was to fill the 
Lower House with men who could be depended upon. 
It has been maintained or assumed, by some writers, 
that the election of members of parliament under the 

1 ^ There is none other remedy/* he said, ** to bring his Majesty ont of 
the great debts wherein, for one great part, he was left by his Highness's 
fiither, and augmented by the wilful government of the late Duke of Somer- 
set, who took upon him the Protectorship and government of his own an- 
thority. His Highness, by the prudence of his father, left in peace with all 
princes, suddenly, by that man^s unskilful Protectorship, was plunged in 
wars, whereby his expenses were increased unto the point of six or seven 
score thousand pounds a year over and above the charges for the keeping 
of Boulogne. These things being now so onerous and weighty to the 
King's Majesty, and having all this while been put off by the best means 
we have been able to devise, although but slender shifts, the same is grown 
to such an extremity, as without it speedily be holpen by your wise heads, 
both dishonour and peril may follow ; and seeing there is none other hon- 
ourable means to reduce these evils, I think there be no man that beareth 
his obedient duty to his sovereign lord and country but must conform him- 
self to think this way [of a parliament] most honourable. The sale of 
landfl ye have proved; the seeking of every man*s doings in office ye mind 
to try ; and yet you perceive all this cannot help to salve the sore that hatb 
been so long suffered to fester fbr lack of looking unto." — Northumberland 
to the Council: MS, Domettic, Edward YI. Vol. XY. 

* Ibid. 
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Tudor princes had but the form of freedom ; that the 
constituencies were treated with no more respect than 
if they had been deans and chapters of cathedrals, who, 
though permitted to pray to heaven to be guided in the 
selection of their bishop, must nevertheless receive that 
guidance through the nomination of the crown. The 
account of the election of 1552-63 will enable us to 
form a more discriminating judgment. Northumber- 
land's House of Commons was, in fact, chosen, like 
the bishops, by a congS cCSlire ; it was a " convention 
of notables," such as Northumberland was pleased to 
direct to be elected ; but such a mode of election is 
expressly stated to have been introduced on this occa- 
sion, and if freshly introduced, did not exist before.^ 
Method In How the votiuff was conducted does not ap- 
elections pear ; and it is plain that the constituencies 
ducted. possessed no recognised means of enforcing 
their own choice ; but it is plain, also, that the experi- 
ment of nomination was tried as the general rule of an 
election for the first time. 

A nomination parliament, however, was on this oc- 
casion actually assembled. Either a circular ^ was ad- 

1 On the 16th of Aa^rust, 1558, Simon Renard, the Flemish ambattador, 
wnting to Charles V. of the parliament about to be called by Manr, coo- 
•ulted him in Mary*s name, *^ si le diet parlement se doit iaire g^n^ral, oa 
y appeilir particnliers et notables da pa^'s par repr^senter le parlement 
iehn qtte le Due de Northumberland Va intivduicl,^* — Despatches of Renard, 
copied from the Archives at Brussels: MS, RoUt Howe, Charles advised 
Mary to trust the people as completely as possible. 

* A first draft of the circular is in the British Hoseum: XaiudbMM 
MSa. 8. 

" Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. Forasmuch as we bava, 
fbr divers good considerations, caused a suromonition of a parliament to ba 
made, as we doubt not ye understand the same, by our writs sent in that 
behalf to you, we have thought it meet, fbr the furtherance of such cauaea 
as are to be propounded in the said parliament fbr the commonweal of oar 
realm, that in the election of such persons as shall be sent to our parlia- 
ment, either from our counties aa knights of the shire, or from oar citiea 
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dressed to the sherifis of counties or majors of towns, 
simply naming the persons who were to be chosen, or 
the electors were instructed to accept their directions 
from some member of the Privy Council. In some 
instances the orders of the crown were sent direct to 
the candidate himself,^ and the language in which the 

and boroughs, there be good regard had that the choice be made of men 
of gravity and knowledge in their own counties and towns, fit for their 
understanding and qualities to be in such a great council. And, therefore, 
since some part of the proceeding herein shall rest in you by virtue of 
your office, we do, for the great desire we have that this our parliament 
may be assembled with personages out of every county of wisdom and 
experience, at this present recommend two gentlemen of the same county, 
being well furnished with all good qualities, to be knights of that shire, 

that is to say, and , to whom we would ye should signify this our 

meaning, to the intent they may prepare themselves to enter into this 
office, being for the weal of their country; and likewise our pleasure is that 
je shall, at or before the day of the election, communicate this our purpose 
to the gentlemen and such other our subjects of the same, being flreeholders 
of that county, as shall seem requisite, so as they may both see our consid- 
eration and care for the weal of the same shire, and our good memory of 
those two personages whom we have named unto you." 

Transversely written on the same page, in the handwriting of Northum- 
berland's 8ecretar>*, b a second form, more general. 

" I will and command you that ye shall give notice, as well to the free- 
holders of your county as to the citizens or burgesses of any city or 
borough which shall have any of our writs for the election of citizens or 
burgesses, that they shall choose and appoint, as nigh as they possibly 
may, men of knowledge and experience within their counties, cities, or 
boroughs, so as, by the assembly of such, we may, by God's goodness, pro- 
vide for the redress of the lacks in our commonwealth more effectually 
than hitherto hath been. 

" And yet, nevertheless, our pleasure is, that when onr Privy Council, or 
any of tliero, with their instructions in our behalf, shall recommend men 
of learning and wisdom, in such cases their directions be regarded and fol- 
lowed.*' 

1 " Te shall understand that his Majesty is right desirous to have the 
parliament now coming to be assembled of the chiefest men of wisdom and 
good counsel, for the better consideration of things for the commonwealth 
of this realm ; and, therefore, amongst divers others, hath willed us to 
signify unto you this his pleasure, to have you one of the Commons Houao, 
which thing we also require you to forsee, that either for the county where 
ye abide ye be chosen knight, or else otherwise to have some place in the 
house like as all others of your degree be appointed. And herein, if either 
his Majesty or we knew where to recommend you, according to your own 
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communications were conveyed implied the most entire 
assurance on the part of the government that the di** 
position of the seats was under their control. 

But for especial interference Northumberland's po* 
Horthum- sition especially called. The writs with the 
JS^'^Jiitkm- letters and circulars were sent out on the 
UJJ^ST 19th of January. On the 14th, Northum- 
nneMiiiiM. berlaud held in his hands a document which 
avowedly caused him uneasiness. The threatened in* 
quiry into the distribution of the Church lands under 
Henry VIII. had not, perhaps, been pursued ; but ^^ a 
book " had been drawn, ** of the charges of the present 
king and of his debts," to the production of which, 
without considerable modifications, the duke felt that 
he could not consent This particular book I have 
been unable to discover ; but it contained, among other 
things, an account of the various grants professing to 
have been made by Edward to his ministers, or, in 
truer language, appropriated by these ministers to 
their own use during Edward's reign. On the 14th 
A report of of January the duke had the report in hii 
granted hauds ; hc sent it to the Marquis of North- 
um crown amptou, with side-notes and reflections, the 
minority. occasion and meaning of which he expressed 
very frankly in a letter which has fortunately sur- 
vived. 

" The causes," he said, " why I have scribbled the 
book so much, is that I am of opinion that we need not 
to be so ceremonious as to imagine the. objections of 
every froward person, but rather to burden their minds 
and hearts with the King's Majesty's extreme debts 
and necessities, grown and risen by such occasion and 

desires, we would not fail but provide Um same.*' — TIm Ck>iuo21 to Sir F* 
Hoby, Januaiy 19: HarUian MSB, 628. 
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means as can be denied by no man ; and that we need 
not to seem to make accomit to the Commons NortkoBi- 
of his Majesty's liberality and bomitifolness doet^not 
in augmenting of his nobles, or his benevo- aoco^ot to 
lence shewed to any his good servants, but or com?'* 
you might thereby make them wanton and ^'lii^t 
give them occasion to take hold of yonr own '^' 

arguments. But as it shall became no subject to argue 
the matter so far, so, if any should be so far out of rea- 
son, the matter will always answer itself with honour 
and reason to their confuting and shame." ^ 

Although the ** scribbled " document has disap« 
peared, the substance of it remains in a separate table 
of reports, which were submitted, eventually, to a 
subsequent parliament,^ and it explains the duke's 
anxiety. 

The total value of the land which had passed from 
the crown, in the reign of Edward VI., by gift, sale, or 
exchange, had been something over a milUon and a 
half.* Four hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
had professedly been paid into the treasury as purchase- 
money. Tlie lands exchanged were worth 350,000Z. 
The value of the lands given away was 730,000/. Of 
these given lands, estates to the extent of Theextrat 
1200/. a year, worth perhaps 25,000/., went Lordsofth* 

1 All J 1 . 1 Council h^d 

to endowments ot schools and hospitals ; profited bj . 
8600Z. a year was reserved to the crown upon portu^tiM. 
the rents of the rest ; and 9000/. had been paid in 

1 Northumberland to the Lord Chamberlain: MS, Domestic^ Edward VI. 

Vol. xvr. 

* Ibid. VI. Vol. XIX. 

s The annual proceeds of the land «o2t/were 21,8042. \i». AxL\ the money 
paid for them, 435,277t 12j. Id, The average value, therefore, was a fraction 
over twenty years* purchase. The annual proceeds of the lands givtn wera 
88,746t 15«. SdL, whiich, on £ha tame calculation, would give something orar 
780,000^ 
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money to the crown by the recipients of the royal 
bounty. On the exchanged land there was a reserva- 
tion also of 1900/. a year. 

After liberal deductions on these and all other imag- 
inable grounds, after reasonable allowances for grants 
legitimately made as a reward for services, there will 
remain, on a computation most favourable tg the coun- 
cil, estates worth half a million — in the modem cur- 
rency about five millions — which the ministers of the 
Minority with their friends had appropriated — I sup- 
pose I must not say stolen — and divided among them- 
selves. In the differen tlists the names of the council 
appear nowhere as purchasers. They exchanged oc- 
casionally, being nearest to the fountain, and having 
the privilege of the first draught: but, in general, 
when any minister of the crown is mentioned, it is as 
an object merely of unmixed liberality. The literal en- 
tries are an imperfect guide, since it appeared, in the 
inquiries which followed the deposition of Somerset 
from the Protectorate, that conveyances had been 
made out in other names, to cover the extent of the 
appropriations. From the report as it stands the Lord 
Paget and Sir William Petre would seem to have 
made the smallest use of their opportunities; Lord 
Pembroke to have made the best.^ 
. With the danger of these revelations impending, 
March. Northumberland must have doubtless felt the 
wMtJ^The meeting of parliament an anxious occasion, 
tmpte'to notwithstanding his care of the elections* 
to*3ifc?ty' The session opened on the 1st of March ; 
ofix)ndoii. ^^^^ ^^ neutralize opposition, he had at- 

1 MS. Domealic, Edward VI. Vol. XIX. The summary at the clo« of 
the report is made up to the death of Edward, who is there described as 
the late kin;^. The report itself is stated to have been drawn up for Paiw 
liament, aud was probably, therefore, presented in the first year of Mary. 
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tempted to gain over, by a promise of long-coveted 
concessions, the support of the old-established guilds 
and corporations of the city of London. 

The sixteenth century had seen the shipwreck of 
more than one time-honoured institution. The foreign 
trade from the port of London had been carried on 
from the time of the Norman sovereigns, down to a 
recent period, under the jurisdiction of a close body 
of monopolists, representatives of the various guilds 
and companies, entitled the Fellowship of the London 
Merchants. An organization which arises spontane- 
ously has in its origin right upon its side. It springs 
into being as the answer to an acknowledged want 
which, in some degree, more satisfactory or less, it con- 
trives to satisfy. It may be believed that so long as 
the desire to do right among them was stronger than 
the desire to grow rich, a close corporation conducted 
the trade of the country with more inherent equity, 
and with greater honour to the English name, than 
would have resulted from general competition. But 
exclusive privileges had ended, as usual, in the abuse 
of those privileges. In the twelfth year of Theexciu- 
Henry VII. the Merchant Adventurers, or leJLVthe 
unattached traders, petitioned for the right ofiSndoa" 
which belonged to them as freebom English- hi^bia 

/» . ^, . J • - /• • abolished by 

men ot carrying their goods into foreign Henry vn. 
countries, and selling them as they pleased, on their 
own terms. " The Fellowship of London Merchants,'* 
they said, " for their own singular lucre, contrary to 
every Englishman's liberty," had made an ordinance 
among themselves that no Englishman should buy or 
sell in the markets of the Low Countries without pay- 
ing a fine to the Fellowship ; and the fine had been 
gradually raised, till at last a demand of forty pounds 
VOL. V. 28 r" T 
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was made upon every young merchant who was enter- 
ing life before he could be permitted to trade. 

The petition of the Adventurers was heard by par- 
liament. The conduct of the corporation was held to 
be "contrary to all law, reason, charity, right, and 
conscience." Their jurisdiction was closed, and the 
foreign trade was declared free.^ 

In the first half of the century the old-established 
Themer- Londou houscs had suffered from the compe- 
deavour to titiou ; and they took advantage of the ne- 
priyUeges. cessities of au embarrassed government to 
make an effort to recover their privileges. 

The reputation of English goods had unquestionably 
suffered in the foreign markets ; and the fraudulent 
manufactures, which were iu reality the natural growth 
of an age of infidelity, they represented as the effect 
of a disorganized intrusion of unauthorized persons 
into " tlie feat and mystery " of merchandize. 

The fall of the exchange, notoriously due to the de- 
basement of- the currency, they attributed with equal 
injustice to the same cause ; and Northumberland, to 
gain the support of so strong a body, and too happy to 
rest on others the consequences of his own misdoings, 
imdertook, if possible, to gratify them.^ 

1 32 Henry VII. cap. 6. 

s When the House of Commons petitioned Heniy VHI. agiunst the 
abases of the spiritual courts, the bishops replied to the special charges of 
misconduct with a defence of the principle on which their authority was 
founded. It is amusing to find Sir Thomas Gresham addressing Nortb- 
umberland with precisel}'^ similar arguments. All that was urged, either bj 
prelate or merchant, was most excellent, provided only that the wisdom 
and honesty of the jurisdiction which they defended was equal to its daima 
and professions. " The exchange," wrote Gresham, " is one of the chiefeai 
points in the commonweal that your Grace and the King^s >Iaje8ty*s Coun- 
cil hath to look unto; for, as the exchange riseth, so all the commodities 
in England falleth; and as the exchange falleth, so all the commodities in 
England riseth ; as, also, if the exchange riseth, it will be the right occasioa 
that all oar gold and silver shall remain within our realm. And, to be 
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An act was prepared in compliance with the request 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, to Umit the number of the 

plain with yonr Grace, yoa shall never be able to bring this to pass except 
70a take away one of the greatest occasions of the let and stay thereof, 
that there shidl be no more made free of this company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers from this day forward. For verily they have been and are ooa 
of the chiefest occasions of the falling of the exchange; as alflo, for lack 
of experience, they have brought the commodities of our realm clean out 
of reputation, as also the merchants of the same, which times past hath 
been most in estimation of all the merchants of the worid. In the few 
years since the act was made for the new Hanse the merchants and our 
commodities hath fiillen in decay, and like to fall daily more and more, 
except the matter be prevented in time. For, as your Grace doth right 
well know, where there is no order kept, all things at length falleth to con- 
fusion. So, an it please your Grace, how it is possible that either a min- 
strel player, or a shoemaker, or any crafty man, or any other that hath not 
been brought up in the science, to have the present understanding of the 
feat of the Merchant Adventurers ; to the which scisnce I myself was 
bound prentice eight years, to come by the experience and knowledge that 
I have; nevertheless, I need not have been prentice for that I was free by 
my father*s copy. Albeit my father. Sir Richard Gresham, being a wise 
man, knew, although I was free by his copy, it was to no purpose except 
I was bound prentice to the same. So that by this it may appear to your 
Grace that these men that be made free by this new Hanse, for* lack of 
knowledge, hath been and is one of the chiefest occasions of the fall of 
the exchange, as also hath brought our commodities out of reputation. 

" As a further example to your Grace, it is not passing twenty or thirty 
years ago since we had for every twenty shillings sterling thirty-two shil- 
lings Flemish ; and the notable number that bath fh>m time to time run 
in headlong into the feat of merchandize, and so entered into credit, when 
they had overshot themselves, and had bound themselves with more 
than their substance would bear, then, for saving of their names, were 
£iin to run upon the exchange and rechange; and the merchant*, knowing 
that they had need thereof, would not from time to time deliver their 
money but at their prices. So that in these few years the plenty of these 
new merchants, for lack of experience, substance, and credit, hath been 
only the <)cca8ion that the exchange fell from thirty-two shillings to 26*. 
Bd.^ which was done afore any fall of money passed in England. 

'* To make an end of this matter, it may please you to understand till 
that the King's Majesty and you, with the rest of his Most Honourable 
Council, have wholly set an order in the premises, that yon shall never be 
able to bring the commodities of this realm to such purpose as heretofore 
hath been ; for plenty of merchants without experience is the uttermostly 
destruction of any realm that hath tlie like commodities that we have to 
transport, which must be kept in reputation by merchants, or else in process 
of time things will grow to small estimation. 
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Adventurers, and to interfere with and hamper their 
' trade with restrictions and disqualifications.^ Having 
Norcbmn. thus Conciliated at least one powerful party, 
dMTotus to the duke, on the 6th of March, introduced hi3 
Sem. Subsidy Bill in the House of Commons.* 

"Also there is another matter which is most convenient to be looked 
vnto in time. And this is to make a jceneral stay that there may be no 
retailer occupy the feat of Merchant Adventurers, but only to keep him, 
and to lire upon his retail: and likewise the Merchant Adrentnrer to 
occupy his feat only, and to touch no retail, for divers considerations of 
damage, as doth daily ensue thereof; and, for an exsmple, the retailer 
comes over with the commodities of our realm, which, if a cannot sell them 
at his price, then a falls to bartering of them for silks and such like mer- 
chandize, and careth not to win by his cloth, for that a is sure to win by 
the retail of his silks. Now, the Merchant Adventurer that occopyeth no 
retail cometh over with our commodities to have his gains and his living 
thereby; and for tliat the retailer doth sell the self commodities better 
cheap than he is able to afford them, a doth not only take away the living 
of the Merchant Adventurer, but in process of time the few numbers of 
forty or fifty retailers in London will eat out all the merchants witliin oar 
realm.'* 

Gresham seemed unconscious of the practical commentary which be was 
making* upon his doctrine that only men who understood their business 
should be allowed to trade. His complaint against the retailers was 
merely that they were more skilful than their competitors. 

" For your Grace's better instruction in the matter,*' he continued, " it 
may please you to nnder!<tand that this last March there was one Rowland 
Haywood and Richard Poulke^ both retaileri, as also this last year they 
both came in by the new Hanse; which parties sold here in barter 1500 
cloths of the best sort in England and took half silks for them; and the said 
cloths so sold here was offered by the party that bought them to sell in thb 
town for four pounds better cheap than any Merchant Adventurer was able 
to afford them ; which is a matter in the commonweal to be looked upon. 
In consideration whereof, the merchsnts here with one assent hnve made 
an act to take effect at Midsummer next coming, with a proviso so far 
forth as the King's Migesty and his Most Honourable Council be agreeaUe 
to the same, that the retiiler shall occupy only his retail, and the Merchant 
Adventurer his feat accordingly, to be at their liberty betwixt this and 
then to take to one of them which they shall seem most to their profit, 
which in my poor opinion seems to roe a thing most reasonable.'* — 
Greshnm to the Duke of Xorthumberland : Flanden MSS, Edward VI. 
State Paper Office. 

* Note for an Act to be prepared for the Parliament: MS. LomttHCy Ed- 
ward VI. Vol. XVI. Ibid. 

* Commom JoumaU, 7 Edward VI. 
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The preamble was drawn by himself or under his im- 
mediate direction. It repeated, as the occasion for the 
required grant, the words of his own letter ; and the 
exhaustion of the exchequer was attributed exclusively 
to the recklessness of the Duke of Somerset, and the 
wars into which he had plunged the country. To re- 
lieve the country of the debt which had been Atubridy 
thus increased, two fifteenths and tenths were Si^'^JST"^' 
demanded of the laity, to be paid in two g^*^**^ 
years ; with an income-tax of five per cent. ®"^^* 
on the rents of their lands for an equal period. The 
clergy were required to give ten per cent, for three 
years on their benefices or other promotions.^ The 
debates are lost. It is known only that the bill was 
long argued, notwithstanding Northumberland's precau- 
tion, and was carried with difficulty .^ Carried it was 
at last ; but the House of Commons was far from com- 
plaisant. The retrospective examination of the public 
accounts had been abandoned, or if not the examinar 
tion, yet the prosecution of defaulters. A measure, 
however, was introduced for an annual audit An act y 
of the books of all collectors and receivers, JJJJJit'** 
with precautions to prevent peculation for the JJSuc^Sfl. 
future ; and so jealously was the wording of *'**^- 
the act examined and sifted, that it was twice drawn 
and redrawn before it was finally passed.* 

A creditable bill had been designed for the protec- 
tion of the poor tenants of small cottages " against the 
severing of land from houses ; " and another to prevent 

1 7 Edward VI. 12, 13. 

s Burnet 

* It ifi remarkable that in an official list of measures intended to be in- 
troduced during the session there is no mention of this act. It was probably 
forced upon the government bv the debates on the subsidy. ~ Compare 7 
Edward VI. cap. 1, with the Preparatory List: MS, Demotic, Edward VL 
ToL XVL State Paper Office. 
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the bishops and cathedral chapters from granting long 
leases on the Church lands, to be renewed upon fines. 
Both these measures were, unfortunately, dropped, as 
leading up to inconvenient questions. Again, to pacify 
the clergy after the late spoliations, a measure was 
brought forward that " no person not a deacon should 
hold ecclesiastical promotions." The Lords passed it, 
but the Commons declined. The country gentlemen 
refused to unclose their grasp upon the impropriated 
benefices, and the bill was lost upon the third reading. 

A defeat on this last point Northumberland per- 
haps endured with patience. It was of more conse- 
quence to him that he was compelled to disappoint Sir 
Pariiuneni Thomas Grcsham and the merchants of the 
•tore the city. The bill which had been prepared in 
monopoly, their favour was never introduced. A bill to 
repeal the act of Henry VII. was carried in the Upper 
House, but the Commons were again obstinate, and the 
monopoly could not be restored.^ 

Nor was it only in parliament that the duke en- 
countered awkward opposition. 

John Knox, who since his dismissal from France, 
A binhoprio had held a commission as a preacher in Dur- 
johnKnox; ham and Northumberland, was looked upon 
as a desirable person to be pi'omoted to a bishopric. 
The see of Rochester was vacated in the autumn 
of 1552 by the translation of Ponet to Winchester, 
and the duke thought of nominating Knox to it ; 
partly, he said, " as a whetstone to quicken the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whereof he had need," and 
partly — a more singular reason — to put an end to 
Knox's ministrations in the north, where he had habit- 
ually disobeyed the Act of Uniformity, and had not 

1 Lordt JoumaU, Commoiu JoumdU^ 7 Edward VI. 
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cared to conceal his objections to the Prayer-book.^ 
Northumberland communicated his intentions in a per- 
sonal interview, and was not gratified at the manner in 
which the intimation was received. Under no tempta- 
tion would Knox have accepted an office which he 
believed to be antichristian ; but with his hard grey 
eyes he looked through and through into the heart of 
the second Moses of John Bale, and he could not tell, 
he said, whether he were not " a dissembler But, beuer- 
in religion." « In fact, he thought he could SSb^5!l^i 
tell ; and, not contented with refusing to take Si^, kSST 
a favour at his hands, he held it to be his ^ptSasT" 
duty to make known his opinions to the ««»<*" »»i™» 
world. Preaching before the court in the spring, while 
Parliament was sitting, in the presence of the And ipeaiu 
king, Northumberland, and the council, he in & sermon 
asked how it was that the most godly princes court. 
had officers and chief councillors the most ungodly, 
enemies to religion, and traitors to their princes ; and 
quoting the characters of Ahithophel, Shebnah, and 
Judas, he fastened the first with a transparent allusion 
on Northumberland ; the second he gave to Paulet, 
Marquis of Winchester. Judas was present also, 
though he pointed less certainly to the person whom he 
regarded as the counterpart of the treacherous apostle.* 

1 Northumberland to Cecil, October 28, 1662: Tytler, Vol. II. 

« Northumberland to Cecil, December 7, 1552: Tytler, Vol. II. 

• " Who, I pray you, ruled the roast in the court all this time by stout 
courage and proudness of stomach ? who I pray you, ruled all by counsel 
and wit? Shall I name the man? I will write no more plainly than my 
tongue spake even to the face of such as of whom I meant. I recited the 
histories of Ahithophel, Shebnah, and Judas; of whom the two former had 
high offices and promotions, with great authority, under David and Ueze- 
kiah, and Judas was pursebearer unto Christ Jesus." " Was David, 
said I, and Hezekiah abused by crafty councillors and dissembling hypo- 
crites? What wonder is it that a young and innocent king be deceived by 
crafty, covetous, wicked, and ungodly councillors? I am greatly afraid 
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He vituperated from the pulpit the vices of the court, 
and the worldliness of the faction who were misgovern- 
ing the country. Since discipline could not be restored, 
he, and those who felt with him the enormity of the 
times, established by their own authority this second 
form of excommunication.^ 

Northumberland, who had witnessed the fall of the 
old clergy, had no intention of enduring the insolence 
of the new. At the end of March Cranmer produced 
Noiiham- ^^ ^^^ Houso of Lords his reformed code of 
^Jl;^^'^ canon law. Northumberland rose, and, tum- 
jJJJJ^n^ ing fiercely on the archbishop, bade him 
frI2te%*5' attend to the duties of his office. The clergy 
thtciwgjr. y^QYe going beyond their province, presuming 

that Ahithophel in conncillor, that Judas bears the parse, and that Shebnah 
is scribe, controller, and treasurer." And yet Knox afterwards accosed 
himself for want of boldness. " I did speak of men's foults,** he saj's, ** so 
that all men might know whom I meant; but, alas! this day my oon- 
science accuseth me that I spake not as my duty was to have done — for I 
onght to have said to the wicked man expressly by his name, thou shalt 
die the death. Jeremiah, the prophet, Elgsh, Elisha, Micah, Amos, Danie), 
Christ Jesus himself, and after him his apostles, expressly warned the 
bloodthirsty tyrants and dissembling hypocrites of their danger. Why 
withheld we the salt? I accuse none but myself. The blind lore that I 
did bear to this my wicked carcase was the chief cause why I was not (er« 
Tent and faithful enough. I had no will to provoke the hatred of men 
against me. So touched I the vices of men in the presence of the greatest 
that they might see themselves to be oflfenders; but yet, neverthelees, I 
would not be seen to proclaim manifest war against the manifest wicked ; 
whereof unfeignedly I ask Qod mercy." — AdmonitioH io the FaitkfiU im 
England, 

1 Knox was not always just. He afterwards accused the Marqnis of 
Winchester of having been the first contriver of the conspiracy to set aside 
Mary; whereas, he was among the most consistent opponents of that con- 
spiracy. He charged Gardiner with having advised the Spanish Hiar- 
riage, although there was nothing which Gardiner so much dreaded. 
I^evertheless, the power of passing censures on the conduct of public nten, 
in the name of right and wrong, is one which, in some form or other, has 
existed, and ought to exist, in every well-ordered community. The most 
effective and the least objectionable instrument of such criticism la the 
public press as it is conducted at the present day in this countxy. 
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in their sermons to toach the doings of their superiors. 
"You bishops," he said, "look to it at your peril. 
Take heed that the like happen not again, or you and 
your preachers shall suffer for it together." The arch- 
bishop ventured a mild protest. He had heard no com- 
plaints of the preachers, he said ; they might have 
spoken of vices and abuses; he did not know. 
"There were vices enough," Northumberland an- 
swered violently, " no • doubt of that ; " " the fruits of 
the Gospel in this life were suflBciently meagre." ^ 
Assailed in the pulpit, thwarted in the Commons, hated 
by the people, the haughty minister found his temper 
failing him, and the smooth exterior less easy to main- 
tain. " Those about me," he complained to Cecil, 
" are so slack as I can evil bear it ; indeed, of late, but 
for my duty to the State, my heart could scarce endure 
the manner of it."^ He had secured the Becoming 
subsidy ; the continued sitting of a parliament h^^i^i;^ 
was inconvenient when his own nominees had p*'"»°»««**- 
opposed him ; on the last of March, within a month of 
the meeting, it was dissolved. 

It is a question on which much depends, yet one 
which, nevertheless, there is httle chance of adequately 
answeriug, whether the fortunes of Northumberland 
were not now bringing him to a point where he must 
either ri&e higher or fall utterly, irrespective of the life 
or death of the young king. The enthusiastic cor- 
respondents of BuUinger assured him that Edward 
regarded the duke as a father, and Edward by his con- 
duct at the close of his Hfe proved that his own confi- 
dence was not yet shaken ; but the power of English 

1 Scheyfhe to Charles Y.: MS. RoJh Houu, transcribed iirom the Bnift> 
sels Archives. 
> Northomberland to Cecil : Lamdoume MS8. 8. 
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ministers rarely survived intense unpopularity. By 
the accidents of the revolution, by " stout courage and 
proudness of stomach," by dexterity, perhaps by crime, 
Northumberland was become almost absolute — abso- 
lute as the able man can always make himself in times 
of disorder, if he is untroubled with moral scruples, 
when his competitors for power are as unprincipled as 
^prti himself, and only his inferiors in capacity. 

SSSSdS'po- B^*» »s ^^ ^^ ^^^7 ^ temporary convulsion 
SoM^iiti- which placed a person of so poor a type of 
S^hJSSrf character at the head of the government, so 
the people. Northumberland was detested while he was 
obeyed. Those who, like Cecil, were treated by him 
with apparent cordiality, thos^ whom he had addressed 
as his friends, whom he seemed to entrust with his 
most secret thoughts, felt his influence like a night- 
mare.^ The growing discernment, the earnest interest 
He had pow- ^^ public affairs, and the consciousness of the 
^ ^tiog disorganization of the State, which Edward 
Sity*to*OTSiw exhibited more and more as he grew older, 
throw him. ^Qui(j have sooner or later brought forward 
other ministers ; in two years he would be of age, when 
inquiry could not have been avoided ; and Northum- 
berland's influence would scarcely have survived the 
revelations which Arundel, whom he had imprisoned, 
. Paget, whom he had stripped of his estates and expelled 
from the Order of the Grarter,^ with the friends of 

1 Northumberland's Correspondence with Cecil in the State Paper OJke 
flows over with confidence, public spirit, and zeal for religion, with all 
those studied graces of expression, which charmed and deceived the eager 
Protestants. Yet, on his release ftom the court, when Edward was dead, 
and the spell was broken, Cecil entered in his Journal ^ 7 Julii libertatem 
adeptus sum morte regis, ex raisero aulico factus liber et mei juiis.*' •— 
Ztfe ofBurghkyy by Nares. 

3 " Chiefly," says Edward, in his JiwmoZ, ** because he was no geat]«> 
man bom neither by the father's nor the mother's side." Revolutionarj 
governments are not generally so scrupulous about high birth. 
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Somerset, would have brought to light when opportu- 
nity permitted. His unpopularity in the country was 
a present fact, which every day became more embar- 
rassing ; and he had no friends except among the in- 
capable or the dreamers. Wolsey, Cromwell, Somerset, 
had fallen successively from the same height to which 
Northumberland had climbed ; and the Nemesis which 
haunts political supremacy irregularly ob- HUpoww 
tained, would not have failed to overtake one {JJJ^^JSiy 
whose administration had been scandalous to an^i^bij 
the empire, whose errors had arisen, not from ^"^' 
generous weakness, not from large purposes too un- 
scrupulously followed, but from a littleness of mind 
rarely combined with taTents and with courage so con- 
siderable as those with which the duke must be cred- 
ited. His overthrow could not but at times have 
seemed likely to him, unless he could by some means 
rest his power on a harder foundation ; and therefore 
it was that, as Sir Richard Morryson said, he never 
moved forward directly upon any subject without 
looking to the possible consequences to him- AnHcipathig 
self. He had played a double game with had pimped 
the Emperor. After risking the peace of aupartief. 
the kingdom on the question of Mary's mass, he had 
contrived that in private she should not further be 
interfered with. He affected extreme Protestant 
opinions to keep his place with the Reformers. He 
was Imperialist, he was French, he had an anchor 
thrown out in all quarters from which a wind might 
blow. However events might turn, he had done some- 
thing, or he had affected something which would pro- 
vide him a resource should he be driven to shift his 
colours. 

But this uncertain attitude could not be maintained 
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for ever. A crisis came which compelled him. to choose 
his course. 

Edward with varying health had arrived at the age 
Bat Edwwd ^^^^ ^ ^^^ msle Tudors, the age at which 
nowikiiB m, Prince Arthur had died, at which his brother 
the Duke of Richmond had died. The cough to which 
he was always subject had increased in the late winter. 
He dissolved parliament in person, but immediately 
after he was removed to Greenwich in a state of 
marked debility, and by the end of April the gravest 
alarms were entertained for his Hfe. Philosophers, who 
believe that great events are enveloped in great causes, 
that the future is evolved out of the present by law* 
unerring as those which regulate the processes of 
nature, can see in the grandest of individual men but 
instruments which might easily have been dispensed 
with ; and in the cracking of the thread of a human 
soul but a melting raindrop, or a leaf fluttering from a 
bough. Centuries, it may be, take their complexion 
from these large influences ; and broad laws of progress 
may shape the moulds for the casting of eras ; but the 
Andtbeikte living Englishman of the sixteenth century 
weulirSf " would have seen in these closet speculations 
wiMd™' ^^^ ^® shadow of a dream compared witli the 
SUSoJofhu* interests which depended on the result of the 
dirorder. iHness of a boy who was not yet sixteen. 
The eyes of England, of the Emperor, of the Pope, of 
the King of France, of all the civilized world, were 
turned with almost equal agitation to the sick-bed at 
Greenwich. 

The reverses of France in the flutumn of 1552 had 
state of the produccd a return of civility to England. 
contiiicnt. Stukley's stories, as we have seen, were denied 
or explained away. The complaints of the merchants 
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were disposed of peaceably by commissioners, and the 
efforts and the anxieties of the court of Paris were 
directed wholly towards Metz, where Charles in per- 
son, with the Duke of Alva and 45,000 men, had sate 
down to wrench his conquest from the Duke of Guise. 
A winter siege was an enterprise at which the Em- 
peror in his better days would have hesitated ; but 
since the flight from Innspruck he had been observed 
to be unequal to himself; and illness and bad fortune 
had made him obstinate. On the 24th of No- charies v. 
vember the siege was opened. The Spaniards Met*. 
pushed their trenches towards the walls ; the French 
pushed trenches forwards from the walls to meet them ; 
and the works were so close, that besiegers and besieged 
were in shot of each other's " hand-guns." The bat- 
teries played incessantly on the city, and breaches were 
opened; but fresh walls rose behind the ruins; mid- 
night sallies carried off the Imperial guns ; fever and 
djrsentery wasted the Imperial troops. In December 
there came a frost harder than any living ThefW)§t 
man remembered, and the gout came back SlTiS^f 
to Charles, so violently, that Morryson '* sup- Snnoi^d 
posed the Emperor should not much longer **^*'** 
need any ambassador ; there were few that could better 
digest Fortune's foul play than he ; yet good-nature 
might be provoked too far." * The Spaniards might 
shiver to death in their tents, but Metz could not be 
taken ; and Charles was carried back to Luxemburg, as 
he believed, to die. 

As soon as the failure was known in England, North- 
umberland, either thinking the opportunity a good one 
to increase his own influence, or to recover for the 
country its weight in the councils of Europe, offered to 
1 Uorryson to Cecil, MS, Germany^ bundle 10, State Paper Office. 
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mediate. Sir William Pickering was instructed to 
make overtures for a peace at Paris. Sir Andrew 
Dudley, the Duke's brother, was sent to Luxemburg.^ 
The Emperor was in extremity of sickness ; so ill 
j»niiMy. tl^^t Morryson, who accompanied Dudley to 
jj}^^j^"* his bedroom, said that he had often seen him 
likaij to die. suffering, but " never so nigh gone, never so 
dead in the face, his hand never so lean and pale and 
wan." " His eyes, that were wont to be full of life 
when all the rest had yielded to sickness, were now 

1 Dudley and Monyson were admitted into the Emperor's bedroom. 
" We found there," wrote the latter, " the Prince of Piedmont, the Dnk« 
of Alra, the Bishop of Arras, Don Die^, M. de Vaux, the Count of E^ 
mont, with all those of his chamber, it being better furnished with hanging! 
than ever I found it before. Mr. Dudley, after reverence done to him at 
our entry, being almost come to his Majesty, did press to kiss his hand; 
but he, putting hut hand to his cap, not being able, as it should seem, to pot 
it so high as to take it off, would not suffer him to kiss it. Blr. Dudley 
declared his instructions. The Emperor took them in very thankful part; 
and not being able to speak loud, and Mr. Dudley, by reason of his extreme 
cold, not being able to hear him, did with signs will me to mark. Where> 
upon the Emperor, somewhat perceiving the matter, I said that Mr. Dad- 
ley was 80 stuffed and stopped in his head, that he could not well hear un- 
less his Majesty did speak louder; nor I well understand, unless it would 
please his Majesty to speak Italian. Whereupon, being willinger to speak 
Italian than al)le to speak louder, he said to me in Italian — I thank my 
good brother the king for his friendly sending and for his noble and princely 
offers, and for my part will leave nothing undone that nuy by any means 
either maintain or increase the amity. I, for my part, will at all tinaea 
bear the king my good brother the affection of a fkther, and not fk'l him * 
when my friendship may do him profit. It is much to his honour, and no 
small praise to him, that he, so young, hath this zeal and this care for th« 
quietness and concord of Christendom, and such a desire to see it ooa- 
served ttom the Turk*s tyranny. 

** And where my good brother doth offer his traTail with the spending 
of his treasure for the atoning of the French king and me, I do give hta 
my hearty thanks for it Marry, as I did not begin the wars, so I cannot 
with mine honour make any answer to this my good brother^s request till 
I understand what mine enemy would do. 

** And here, though in very deed his Majesty was hoarse at the beginnmg, 
yet, when he came to name his enemy, he spake so loud as Mr. Dudley 
might hear easily what he said." — Morryson to the Coondl: MS^Gtmumg 
Edward VI. SUte Paper Office. 
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heavy and dull, as nigh death in their looks," " as ever '* 
Morryson ** saw any." The cunning Arras, the iron 
Alva, the chivalrous Egmont, were standing mourn- 
fully at the bedside. The Prince of Savoy forced a 
smile as the ambassadors entered, but talked like " a 
man amazed." ^ 

Charles roused himself with an effort. He spoke 
with extreme difficulty, but with courtesy and »?ki«>* 
clearness. He thanked the English govern- medute, but 
ment for their kindness, which he said he rmncenor 
would ever remember. But as for the peace, wui mmL 
he did not begin the war, and he could not 



with honour be the first to propose terms on which to 
end it. His " enemy " must speak first ; and as he 
spoke of his enemy his fiery nature kindled up, and 
the faint voice sounded out dear and stem. 

The same spirit was shown at Paris. Henry, too, 
was ready for peace ; he would accept the advances of 
the Emperor, but he would not commence ; and for 
the first few weeks of the year, while the season caused 
a compulsory armistice, the arbitration could not ad- 
vance over the first preliminaries. 

Yet, if peace there was to be, both parties appeared 
anxious to arrive at it through the mediation of Eng- 
' land. A nuncio came in February firom Rome, with 
an offer of the Pope's services, but he could not obtain 
admission into the Emperor's presence.^ The King of 
France assured Pickering that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he desired nothing better than to place himself 
in English hands. Yet Pickering, who was a shrewd, 

1 Monyson to the Council : MS, Germany, Edward VI. State Paper Office. 

* " And because it will not be,** said Morr^^son, ** he ia in such a chafe 
that there are few here than can get leave from him to eat eggs this Lent. 
If men were as wise as he is stubbonif they might perhaps drive him to be 
the suitor, and to pray them to take his licences, not only to eat eggs, but 
to eat eggs* sons and daughters, if they come in their way.** — Ibid. 
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clear-sighted man, at the close of a long and smooth 
interview, came to a conclusion " that England would 
do well to trust neither of those princes." They would 
regard no promise, no duty, no obligation, which might 
interfere with " their own convenience.'* ^ He might 
have added that England also was only consulting her 
March. Convenience ; but, from the correspondence 
kteTaS^l't ^f ^^^ three courts, there appear to have been 
tS^ESro^n ^^ ^^^^ ^f them, as usual, separate parties 
powers. ^j^{j separate policies whose views crossed 
and intercepted one another. 

On the 2d of April, the Bishop of Norwich and Sir 
Philip Hoby went to Brussels, whither Charles had re- 
moved, to repeat the proposals which had been made 
through Dudley.2 Morryson was recalled, but his 
Northum- rccall was immediately countermanded ; and 
uD&bie to in May, Northumberland was corresponding 
with him on the feasibility of the league which 



course. 



had been spoken of before between England, the Em- 
pire, and the German States against France.^ At the 
same time he was assuring Boisdaulphin, the French 
ambassador in England, " that he would never bear 
arms unless in the service of his own sovereign, or of 
his Most Christian Majesty.* And again, simultane- 
ously, an agent of the English government in the Neth- 
erlands was privately betraying the secrets, so far as he 
knew them, of Northumberland's party to Charles.^ 

It is at once useless and unnecessary to trace the com- 
plicated involutions of a general distrust. It is clear 
only that so long as they were at war, both France and 

1 Pickering to the Council : MS, France^ bundle 10, State Paper Office. 
S Their commiseioD was signed somewhat singularly by all the Conncil 
«0P(^ Northumberland. — MS. Germany^ Edward VL Sute Paper Office. 
« MS. Ibid. 

* Boisdaulphin to the King of France: Amba$niide$ de NoaitUt^ VoL £L 

• MS. Germany, Edward VI. State Paper Office. 
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the Empire desired really the support of England. 
The Emperor was exhausted.^ France had its eye on 
Calais, but was in no condition, as yet, to strike for it. 
Northumberland, professuig to be an impartial friend 
to both, was making secret and separate overtures to 
each, unknown to the other. Up to the time that 
Edward's illness showed a likelihood of terminating 
fatally, the duke was uncertain in which direction it 
would be most for the advantage of England to incline 
the balance, while his own interests had no special bias 
either way. And again, aware of the disposi- ^^y, 
tion of the man with whom they had to deal, J^^f 
both Charles and Henry felt the necessity of "f^JSTiSi- 
watching the duke ; under the ostensible pre- ^^^**^ 
text of meeting the English offer of mediation, the ablest 
of their diplomatists were dispatched to London to in- 
trigue, to watch events, to obtain information by fair 
means, by foul means, by any means. 

Simon Renard, the minister of the Emperor, had 
been governor of a district in Franche Comt^. simon b«. 
Unknown, as yet, to European fame, Renard fromBnu- 
was known to Sir Philip Hoby, who, writing Kngiand, 
to Cecil of the probability of Edward's death, and of 
the influence which he might exercise over Mary, 
should Mary succeed, exclaimed, ^^ If England should 
be ruled by such a councillor, woe, woe to England, 

1 Sir Philip Hobj sent a second sad picture of Charleses condition to 
Cecil. " The Prince here is very feeble and weak of body, and every day 
decayeth more and more in the same. So doth his credit in like manner 
decay, both in Germany, Italy, and all other places — nothing beloved, 
bat disobeyed in a manner of all. Also out of soldiers* estimation. Yea, 
and his proceedings in every place go very ill forward. So as it seemeth 
nnto me good fortune hath forsaken him, and he is like every day faster 
and faster to diminish in love, estimation, and power, than presently he 
doth in strength of body, all be so earnestly bent against him so fiur as I 
can perceive.** — Hoby to Cecil: BtirUigh Papen^ Vol L 
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for then it would come to ruin and destruction, and 
them that favour God's Word would be in worse case 
than those that were in the time of Sodom and Go- 
And Antdne Diorrah." ^ Antoiuo de Noailles, one of three 
2?Jt ftoir ** distinguished brothers, of old and noble fam- 
'~***' ily, had served with honour in the wars of 
Francis I. He was present at the defeat of the Em- 
peror in Provence in 1586. Succeeding d'Annebaut, 
as admiral of the French fleet, it was he who dispatched 
Villegaignon to Scotland with the ships which brought 
Mary Stuart into France; and he was governor of 
Bordeaux at the time when he was chosen by the king 
for the delicate mission to England. Noailles reached 
London in the middle of May. Renard not till six 
weeks later. From the despatches of these two, and 
before their arrival, from those of Schejrfhe and Bois- 
daulphin, the ambassadors in ordinary, is to be gathered 
so much as can be known of the secret history of the 
attempt of Northumberland to alter the succession to 
the crown. 

No sooner was Edward known to have been re- 
moved to Greenwich in consequence of ill- 
ness, than his death was instinctively antici- 
pated. Only once, after his arrival there, he was seen 
in the garden ; after that he was confined entirely to 
his room. By the end of April he was spitting blood, 
his disorder presenting the same symptoms which had 
preceded the death of his brother the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the country was felt to be on the eve of a 
new reign. Vast as, at such a prospect, the excite- 
Tb* Me««- ment must have been, the accession of Mary, 
toSittd?*^ should the king die, was looked forward to as 
a matter of course. The long agitation cf 

1 Hoby to CmiI: Burkigh Pt^en^ YoL L 
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the subject, the anxieties and the scandals which the 
uncertainty had occasioned in the last reign, and the 
deUberate settlement of the crown by act of parliament 
as well as by her fiither's will, in Mary's fkvour, had 
familiarized the minds of all men with the name of the 
princess as their future sovereign, should Edward leave 
no children. The question had been mooted, had been 
discussed, had been decided ; and on grounds of public 
safety there was no disposition to raise further doubt 
on a subject of so much magnitude. Although a 
queen was a novelty in the constitution, the people 
would rather submit to a queen, and to a queen of am* 
biguous legitimacy, than risk the chance of another 
War of the Roses. 

Personally Mary was popular. She had lived in 
retirement, and her objections to the later H«wiig- 
developments of the Reformation were well {SSJ^^SJ*^, 
known ; but on this point she had the support ^J^l^ 
of a powerful party. The sufferings of her ^^J^^^' 
mother, and the religious persecution which . ®***'"^®- 
she had herself undergone, had secured her the affec- 
tion of the people, which as yet she had done nothing 
to forfeit A return to communion with the See of 
Rome was unthought of. Mary herself was not sup- 
posed to desire what, in common with the rest of the 
country, she had renounced under her father. A return 
to the constitution of religion as her father lefl it, was 
probably the wish of three quarters of the English na- 
tion. The orthodox Catholics were outraged by the 
imprisonment of the bishops, and the establishment by 
law of opinions which they execrated as heresy. The 
moderate English party had no sympathy with a tyr- 
anny which had thrust the views of foreign Reformers 
by force upon the people. Even the citizens of Lon- 
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don, where Protestantism had the strongest hold, .had 
been exasperated by the offensive combination of sacri- 
lege and spoUation with a pedantry which coold not 
bear the soand of the church-bells, and regarded an 
organ as impious. The clergy at the moment when 
the king^s illness became serious were being subjected 
to a compulsory subscription to the Forty-two Articles, 
under pain of ejection from their benefices ; while the 
universal corruption of public functionaries, the suffer- 
ings of the poor, the ruin of the currency, and the em- 
barrassment of the finances, reflected double discredit 
on the opinions of which these were considered the 
results. It was assumed that Mary was English, that 
TheProt- ^^c would govem only through an English 
SS?h2i' parliament and with English ministers. The 
S>Mmii?^ t3rranny of Rome had not been broken that it 
•*~'******* might be followed by a more intolerable tyr* 
anny of Protestantism. 

Northumberland bowed outwardly to the general 
Northum. feeling. He supplied the princess, who was 
fcSTto ^t ^^^^ at Hunsdon in Hertfordshire, with regu- 
■SSpSU*"*" ^^ bulletins of the king's health ; and he re- 
^'^» stored to her the arms and quarterings which 

she had borne as heir-presumptive before the divorce rf 
her mother.^ Yet it was observed that he was collect- 
ing money with unusual eagerness. There were ru- 
mours of disagreement at the council board. It was said 
that Lord Pembroke had desired to leave London, and 
had been forcibly compelled to remain ; * and at the end 
of April a marriage was announced as about to take 
place between Lord Guilford Dudley, the duke's fourth 

1 Scheyftie to the Emperor: Scbe3rfhe*8 Despatches: MS, SoBs Bohm. 
Transcript from the Brussels Archives. 
* Scheyfhe. 
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son, a boy of seventeen, and Lady Jane Grey.^ What- 
ever may have been his internal speculations, however, 
Northumberland had so far given no hints of intending 
a change to the Privy Council. Mary's friends among 
the Lords were in constant communication with 
Schejrfne, and through Scheyfioie with the princess* 
Not a word was spoken, not a move of importance was 
made, but the ambassador had instant notice. In fact, 
Northumberland himself was still hesitating. Three 
times in the month of May his instructions to Sir 
Richard Morryson were altered. At the beginning 
there was to be a league between England, the Em- 
pire, and the Germans. A few days later Morryson 
was told to go no further with it.^ On the Being itin 
24th he was informed doubtfully that he might Sn^how 
feel his way towards it with the Emperor ***•**» 
again. Had the duke intended merely to throw the 
Emperor off his guard, vacillation would have been 
unnatural and out of place. Deliberate hypocrisy can- 
not afford to be inconsistent. 

It is needless to credit Northumberland with anxiety 
for the public interest. He must first have en- 
deavoured to satisfy himself of the effects which Mary's 
accession would produce upon his own fortunes. Could 
he have hoped to retain his present authority, ambition 
for his family would not have tempted him into an 
effort to set her aside ; and he may have believed that 
his underhand manoeuvring had given him a hold on 
the princess's gratitude. But he must soon But he feeii 
have convinced himself that any such expec- acoe««to7 * 
tation would be disappointed. On the day hii ^m, 
that Mary set her foot upon the throne the gates of the 

1 Scheyfhe. 

* Instructions to Sir Richard Monyson: CotUm. M38, Galba, 13. 
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Tower would open ; Norfolk and Gardiner would return 
And perhaps to the counciL and the conservative Liords 

will ruin his 

tortwoM, to the court. The Hps of those that he had 
oppressed would be opened, Somerset's murder would 
rise in judgment against him. He knew too well '^ the 
dead m^fi's bones and all uncleanness " which lay con- 
cealed behind the fair surface of his godly professions. 
Was there, th^i, any hope that the succession vould be 
changed ? The fanatics dreaded Mary as much as North- 
umberland dreaded her. However moderate might be 
her policy, the best which they could look for would be 
toleration. They would lose their supremacy, and the 
privilege of* forcing their opinions upon others. The 
duke might rely, therefore, on them and on their lead- 
ers among the bishops. But the ultra-faction was nu- 
merically small; and unless he could strengthen his 
hands with more influential support, his chances were 
nothing. It was possible for him, however, to work upcm 
many of the laity with the phantom of reaction, wliich, 
under the mildest form, had its terrors for those to 
whom, by grant or purchase, the estates of the church 
had fallen. It was possible to work upon the superstition 
of the king, who had been made bitter against Ids sister 
by the collision into which he had been foi*ced with 
And he finds ^^^' The woak Duke of Sufiblk could be 
5S!?that hi J«d away by the prospect of a crown for his 
toSteJth? daughter; and there were others among the 
■uocesBion. now-mado lords whose influence, if not for- 
tune, depended on the continuance in power of the rev* 
olutionary party. Above all, Northumberland had pos- 
session of the situation. He had the organized mili- 
tary force of the kingdom at his disposal, which was at 
this time considerable. The fleet, the arsenals, the 
fortresses, the treasury were all in his hands ; and he 
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might count with certainty on the support of France^ 
which would be only too happy to prevent the crown 
of England from falling to so dose a connexion of the 
Emperor. 

These considerations (and there were others, per- 
haps^ which we do not know) might have seemed to 
the most calculating statesman to offer a reasonable 
chance of success. A desperate man, with ruin staring 
him in the face if he left events to take their course — 
with power for himself and the kingdom for his family 
if he tried fortune and found her favourable — would 
have thrown the hazard with far lighter grounds of 
hope. The duke waited, however, before he moved — 
before, probably, he took his own final resolution — 
till it became quite certain that Edward could not 
recover. 

The prospect of Mary becoming queen was natu- 
rally raising the spirits of the Imperialists. Boisdaul- 
phin, with Noailles, who had just arrived, was corre- 
spondingly anxious; Scheyfhe, they saw, was "not 
asleep ; " and on the 4th of May they pressed for a 
private interview with the duke. They had ^, Frmoii 
been long anxious, they said, to be admitted JSiSSJV 
to the king's presence. They had been an- iSjiSJ^ilSi 
swered that his illness made it impossible for **«^'*- 
him to receive them ; but in the meantime the longer 
they were kept from the court, the more significant 
of the approaching attitude of England their absence 
would appear. They suggested that, if they could not 
see the king, the world might be made to suppose that 
they had seen him. A plan was arranged. The next 
day they were invited to dine at Greenwich, and as 
they were rising from the table, Northampton brought 
a message into the room that Edward was expecting 
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them. They followed into a private apartment ; and 
while the court believed that they were by the sici- 
bed, they were joined by Northumberland and others 
of the council, who entered at large with them on the 
The French great questiou of the moment. The duke 
SJ^n^!"' declared that he was wholly French ; and as 
iSlJtoum- ^^ conversation went forward, he at last 
SwThto sd- asked them what they would do, were they 
^™*' in his (the duke's) position. Noailles, cau- 

tious of what he committed to paper, informed his 
master that he did not fail to suggest what would be 
most to the advantage of France.^ 

The same day, Edward being reported worse, and 
his attendants requiring further advice, the family phy- 
sician of Northumberland was called in, with a pro- 
fessor of medicine from Oxford ; to these a woman was 
afterwards added, who professed to be in possession of 
some mysterious specific ; and before they were adr 
mitted to the sick-room they were sworn, in the pres- 
ence of Northumberland, Northampton, and Suffolk, 
to reveal to no one the king's condition.^ The guard 
wudro- at the Tower was doubled, and a rumour 
London/ spread in London that Elizabeth had been 
sent for to be married to Lord Warwick, whose wife 
was to be divorced to make room for her. A few days 
later Scheyfne reported that something (he knew not 
what) was going forward. Five hundred men had 
been quietly introduced into Windsor Castle by North- 
ampton. He had been privately informed that the 

1 "n est vena jasquea 2t doqs demander ce que nous ferions si nova 
ettions en sa place, k quoi nous n'avons obmis, sire, de luy respondre et 
proposer tout ce que nous avons pea juger tendre au bien favour et advaa- 
tage de vos affaires." — Boisdaulphia and NoaiUea to ttie King of FraoM: 
Ambauades, Vol. II. pp. 6, 7. 

< Scheyfhe. 
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same nobleman, with Suffolk and two or three others, 
was going down into Hertfordshire, to form a PMpa»iioni 
cordon silently round Hunsdon, to take pos- ^'"JJ*^ 
session of Mary's person, when the signal "*»3**^' 
should be given them from London. With evident 
alarm, he added that Pembroke was one of the con- 
spirators,^ which, on the 25th of May, received a 
further and a strange confirmation. On that day 
London was startled with three extraordinary mar- 
riages — extraordinary, and, considering the king's ill- 
ness, and the rank of the ladies concerned, in the high- 
est degree indecent. Lady Catherine Dudley was 
married to Lord Hastings. The two elder The three 
daughters of the Duke of Suffolk, princesses the Duke or 
of the blood, and possible heirs of the crown, married, 
were disposed of together ; Lady Jane Grey to Lord 
Guilford Dudley ; and Lady Catherine to Pembroke's 
son. Lord Herbert. There had been an alarm lest 
Mary or Elizabeth might make some objectionable alli- 
ance with a foreigner. Care was taken that there 
should be no such fear on account of those who were 
next to them in the order of succession, prom which 
That some project was concealed behind mSJJj^to"* 
these precipitate unions, and that the duke »«»'^*p»'«i- 
had secured a powerful supporter in the Earl of Pem- 
broke, was no longer doubted. 

Yet what the project was continued a mystery. On 
the 80th Scheyfhe wrote again that the king ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
was sinking slowly but surely. His head and £*JSn^^. 
legs were swelling, and he could only sleep <*"**"• 
with the assistance of opiates ; he might perhaps live 

1 Kortbnmberland said afterwards that Pembroke was the first origin*- 
tor of the plot. Tills is not likely; bat the evidence does not warrant a 
certain concloiion. 
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two months, but that was the longest; while an at- 
tempt, it was now certain, would be made to exdade 
Mary from the throne. Religion would be one pre- 
text, and others could be made or found. France 
would assist — bribed, so Scheyfhe had been told, by 
the promise of Ireland. Elizabeth could be got rid of, 
or married to Warwick, or Northumberland would take 
her, and seize the crown for himself.^ 

Through the first days of June the ambassador's 
The prt^Mi reports acquired more and more consistency, 
riiteo^' As each step was taken he had instant and 
accurate information. There had been a difficulty in 
arranging the plans for the seizure of Mary. The 
Lords, who were to have been her captors, had either 
disagreed among themselves, or their fidelity was 
doubtful. Northumberland* and his friends were buy- 
ing up or securing all the arms in London ; ships in the 
river were preparing for sea. The plan was now to • 
wait for the king's death, and then at once to seize the 
noblemen who were expected to take Mary's side. 
Mary herself was to be invited to the Tower to receive 
the crown, and then to be secured. The duke was 
keeping up an appearance of studied respect towards 
her. He flattered himself that his secret had been 
kept, and that she would fall without difficulty into the 
snare. The Tower gates safely locked behind her, the 
ports were to be closed, and the evangelical preachers 
were to inform the people from the pulpits that, being 
illegitimate, she was incapable of sovereignty; that 
religion would be in danger; that the holders of 
Church property would be deprived of their estateSi 
that the papal jurisdiction would be restored, and that, 
•on constitutional grounds, England could not be ruled 

X S^eyihe to Charles Y., May 80: BoUe Houf MSS. 
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orer. by a woman. Elizabeth's person would be se- 
cured with Mary's, but she would be treated with 
more respect, since the duke might find it necessary to 
make use of her. 

So stood the plot as it was communicated to Scheyfne 
in the first week in June. But, although Jan«. 
Northumberland was confident of success, he umberiMid 
was assured privately that the opposition t^th«wui 
would be more considerable than was antici- soceead. 
pated. Mary was as generally popular as the duke 
was detested ; all the peers but a few. Reformers as 
well as Catholics, would take her side ; they might ap- 
pear to be swimming with the stream, but they would 
strike clear from it when the time came for action* 
The supposed secrecy was a delusion. The Hi8int«itk» 
conspiracy was in every one's mouth, and the known to 

1 /. . Tni 1 1 1 th« world 

people were tunous. xhe duke was accused and c«&ms 
of having sold the country to France ; but citation, 
the King of France, men said, should never set foot 
in England. The jealousy with which Edward was 
guarded only stimulated suspicion. Some said that he 
was already dead, others that the duke had poisoned 
him ; to which the Protestants had their answering ac- 
cusation that his sister Mary had " overlooked " him ; 
that his illness became mortal firom the day when she 
was last in his presence.^ 

In other times the popular discontent would have 
expressed itself in a violent form ; but Londoq was 
overawed by the " gendarmerie," who could have ex- 
tinguished in blood any merely popular tumult. The 
council had not been formally consulted, and no opin- 
ions on either side had been officially expressed : yet 
none of those who were suspected of being unfavour- 
1 Scheyfiie to Charles Y., May 30: SolU Bouse MSS, 
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able to the duke felt their lives secare ; Cecil, walk- 
The utm of ing with a friend in Greenwich Park, whis- 
opMM the pered his own misgivings ; for himself, he said, 
daofer. he would bo no party to treason, and he had 
resigned his office of secretary ; bnt he went about ever 
after armed, in dread, he avowed, of assassination ; he 
secreted his money and papers and prepared to fly.^ 

Meantime Northumberland had made important 
Tbedake progress ; he had persuaded Edward. Ed- 
gJJJJIJj*^ ward had consented by a strained imitation 
JJi^^ let. of *1^® precedent of Henry VIII. to name 
ten patent j^j^ gQcccssor by Icttcrs patent, or by will; 
and -the council and the Lords could thus be forced 
into an appearance of acquiescence which they would 
find it difficult to refuse to the entreaties of a dying 
prince. When Edward's mind was first set working 
upon the subject, the extremity of his danger was con- 
cealed from him, and Scheyfne was informed rightly, 
that one of the points pressed upon his consideration 
was the objection to a female sovereign. The plot was 
altogether precipitate and inconsistent : the duke had 
resolved on nothing beyond setting Mary aside. Some 
time in the beginning of June Edward wrote with his 
own hand what he called " his device for the succes- 



sion, 



»2 



" For lack of issue -wwfo of my body to the ioouo m ade 
coming of the ioauo female, as I have after ddelarod i 

1 Alfbrd to Cecil: Tytier, Vol. IL 

s It W18 altered by him in the interval between the first draft and hit 
death, and the omissions and insertions mark the progress of the design. 
The reader will observe that the words which have a pen-stroke throagh 
them were in the original device, and were subseqaeoti j crossed oat The 
words in italics were insertions; but, like the original, were written hj 
Edward himself. I transcribe from the careful copy printed for thai Cam- 
den Society by Mr. John Gough Nichols. — Quem Jane and Queen Mtu^ 
Appendix, p. 89. 
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to the Lady Frances's ^ heirs males, -fef lack of if %he 
have any such issue before my death: to the Edward's d*- 
Lady JaneV and her heirs males. To the 8ucc««ion, 
Lady Catherine's heirs males. To the Lady Mary's 
heirs males. To the heirs males of the daughters 
which she [i. e. the Duchess of Suffolk] shall have 
hereafter. Then to the Lady Margaret's heirs males.^ 
For lack of such issue, to the heirs males of the Lady 
Jane's daughters. To the heirs males of the Lady 
Catherine's daughters ; and so forth, till you come to 
the Lady Margaret's daughters heirs males." ^ 

The " device " tells its own story ; a female sover- 
eign was not contemplated, nor was Edward, ^^^^ ^je 
when he drew it, aware of the near approach. ^""JJ^^ 
of his death. He evidently expected to live ***•'**• 
fill one or both of the recent marriages had proved 
fruitful; he considered the possibility of his having 

1 Frances, Dacbess of Suffolk, daughter of Maiy, sister of Henry Vlll. 
and Charles Brandon. 

* Margaret Clifford, daughter of Eleanonr, Countess of Cumberland. 

s The remaining clauses refer to the goyernment during the Regency, 
should Edward die before the heir should be of age. 

** If, after my death, the heir male be entered into 18 years old, then he 
to have the whole rule and governance thereof. 

" But if he be under 18, then his mother to be governess till he enter 18 
years old; but to do nothing without the advice and agreement of 6 parcel 
of a council to be appointed by my last will to the number of 20. 

" If the mother die before the heir enter into 18, the realm to be governed 
by the cou^icil, provided that after he be 14 years all great matters of im- 
portance be opened to him. 

^* If I died without iooaei and th e re w f o a e a e h e iw m a l0| Ihoa th p L ^ dy 
F f ancc e to be g ove f acss Begenti — For lack of he?, th e n hef oldoot dangh - 
lewf and fo f l ae k of themj the Lady Margaret to b e govcme ee aftcfj as to 
n fofo e aid^ till s ome hoir male b e bom^ and thoa th e mother of -that cb*14-te 
he f fovcraonoi 

<♦ And if during th e ral e > f the gwem t m ths p o di e fow^ of the e owoiU 
Ihon nh e ll n hn hj hn r I n ttnrn rn" ii "■""— t'^y "^ »*** «"■— "H lifithin nn « 
m tnthifnn f riTinp a nd rh ftf nn firi i r mfrrrj "■>"'-«-'n '^"^ -***" ^ "■" ** ""«■"■ ? **"♦ 
a ftcf her death, th e 19 ohall eh eee e among ' tb e m s cl y ee ti l l t h e hoii* i 
14 yeaw old| and Uiea h e by th e i t a dW ee ehall eh e e e e -theaat'^ 
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children of his own ; and the male ofispring of his 
cousins was preferred to his own daughters, should 
daughters be bom to him. But such an arrangement 
would not have answered Northumberland's intention. 
The king was now made to feel that he was dying. 
"The Lady Jane's heirs males:" were converted, by 
erasure and an insertion, into " the Lady Jane and her 
heirs male." Her mother, Lady Frances, was but 
thirty-seven years old and might still bear a son. This 
contingency was anticipated by a provision that the 
son, to succeed, must be bom while Edward was alive. 
In an tm- Thus altered, the weak, incoherent, impracti- 
it ifltab- cable arrangement was submitted to the Lords 

Bitted to ttk* , , . , , . 

eouDcu, as the kmg i desire. 

The reception of it was not favourable. The Mar- 
quis of Winchester, Lord Bedford, Sir Thomas Cheyne, 
yf^f^ ^ Lord Shrewsbury, and Lord Arandel made 
SttTnLy ^^^ obvious objcctions that the power of 
oioeoaoos. bequeathing the crown had been granted ex- 
ceptionally to Henry VIIL, for peculiar reasons ; that 
the disposition which had been made by Henry had 
been confirmed by statute ; and that it was grotesque 
to suppose that a prince under age, and unauthorized, 
could set aside an act of parliament at his own pleas- 
ure:* the French, too, whatever present face they 
might please to wear, would be as httle satisfied as the 
Emperor ; if the late King's daughter were to be set 
aside in favour of another queen, they would, sooner 
or later, insist on the prior claims of Mary Stuart. 
The resistance was so decided that, on the 15th of 
June, it was believed that Northumberland would be 
driven after all to take possession of Elizabeth and try 
his fortune thus.^ 
1 Scheyfhe MS. t SchejrftietotheSmperor: JfJL 
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Bat the indispensable consent of Elizabeth herself, 
perhaps could not be obtained ; or else among the 
many difficulties of a hazardous enterprise those attend* 
ing the substitution of Jane Grey were the least. 
Northumberland could not retreat; the king was ea- 
ger, and force could compensate for illegality. TheyjWd, 
The lives of the opposition were in North- ?f,tKJ^ 
umberland^s power; and they hesitated, or JSS^bjtba 
they could not on the instant resolve on the JJjJ^y*** 
course which they should pursue. A promise p"^i»«»«»*- 
was made to them that parliament should be called im- 
mediately, and that any steps which might be taken, 
should be subject to parliamentary revision.* They 
bent, therefore, before the immediate danger, and 
waited till they could have the support of the country 
in taking further measures. 

The question of legality was referred to the judges. 

On the 11th of June Chief Justice Montague re- 
ceived a letter, bearing the council's signatures, requir- 
ing him to present himself at Greenwich the following 
day with Sir Thomas Bromley, Sir John Baker, and 
the Attorney- and Solicitor-General. The learned body 
were admitted into the king's apartment, and the king, 
in the last stage of exhaustion, informed them that 
during his illness he had reflected on the condition and 
prospects of the country ; the Lady Mary might marry 
a stranger ; the laws and liberties of England might be 
sacrificed, and religion might be changed ; he desired, 
therefore, that the succession might be al- The king 
tered. The scheme, in the corrected form, JS j!ld5«i 
was read aloud in the room, and Edward re- Jj|?2tfc„, 
quired the judges to draw out letters patent 
embodying his directions. 

1 Schejr&e to the Emperor: M8. 
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The judges listened, and declared unanimously that 
the king demanded an impossibility. Letters patent 
would have no force against an act of parliament. But 
Edward would hear of no objections. He would have 
the letters patent drawn, and drawn immediately. The 
judges retired, requesting time. 

The two next days the council were in close session, 
the clerks and secretaries being excluded. Noailles, 
since the Queen of Scots had been named as a diflB- 
culty, had been admitted no fiirther into confidence, 
and could learn nothing of what was going forward ; 
only on all sides there were notes of preparation; the 
equipment of the fleet was hastened ; a body of troops 
were reviewed in the Isle of Dogs, and forty pieces of 
cannon were shipped for Guisnes and Calais. At last 
an order appeared commanding all peers and great 
men in England to repair at once to London.^ 

Meanwhile the judges were studying the Act of 
The Judges SucccAsion, and had discovered, beyond all 
St^ow; ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^y oheyed the king, they 
TOmi^khigh would lay themselves open to prosecution 
*"^°* as traitors.^ They returned to Greenwich, 
and repeated to the council their inability to comply. 
Northumberland was absent when they entered ; but, 
bearing of their arrival and of their answer, " he came 
into the council chamber, being in great rage and fury, 
Northumber- trembling for anger ; and amongst his ontra- 
enfthem. geous talk he called Sir Edward Montague 
traitor, and said that he would fight in his shirt with 
any man in the quarrel." ^ He was so savage, that 

1 Noailles to the King of France: Ambauades, Vol. IT. p. 84. 

3 The tenth section of the act declares that an;r person going about to 
undo the act or interfere with the succession as therein ordered, should be 
guilty of high treason. 

^ Montague's Narrative: printed in Fuller's Church Ei$tory. 
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the judges thought he would strike them, if they re- 
mained in the room. They escaped in haste ; but the 
next day they were again sent for. They were in- 
troduced in the midst of dead silence. *' The Lords 
looked on them with earnest countenance, as though 
they had not known them.'*^ Not a word was spoken 
till they were called to the king's bed-side. 

Edward, dying as he was, " with sharp words and 
angry countenance, asked where were the letters 
patent ? Why had they not been drawn ? " Monta- 
gue said that they would be useless without an act of 
parliament, and when Edward answered that he would 
call a parliament, the Chief Justice begged that the 
question might be deferred till the meetinff. Edward 
But Edward would not hear of delay. The obedience, 
ratification might follow ; for the present, he chose to 
be obeyed. A voice at Montague's back exclaimed, if 
the judges still refused, they were traitors. No lips 
were opened to support them ; partly, perhaps, because 
the king's death-bed was not a fit place for an alterca- 
tion ; partly because opposition at that time might have 
led to instant bloodshed.* Bromley was timid. Baker 
would go with Sir Edward, and Sir Edward was " an 
old man without comfort." They reflected that they 

1 Montague*8 Narrative: printed in Fiiller*8 Church BUiory, 
* Noailles thought that at this time the duke had gained over his oppo- 
nents. On the 17th June, he says, he found the council in better spirits 
than he bad seen them since his arrival. Their own explanation was that 
the king^s health had improved. Noailles believed, however, that their 
satisfaction '* provenoit plus du contentement en quoj les milords se trou- 
vent pour s^estre re«oIus tons en une opinion, oil pour y parvenlr onttenu 
beaucoup de Journdes, estant resserrez et ne se pouvant accorder pour raison 
de ce que 1e milord tr^sorier et an leurs aultres estoient de contrarie vo- 
lant^ licelle du Ducde Northnroberland, lequel les avoit depuis unis et faict 
condescendre a la sienne." — Noaillea, Vol. II. p. 40. Scheyftie, on the 
contrary, was assured, and believed, that the compliance was throughout 
aasnmed. 
VOL. V. 80 r^ T 
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could not be committing treason by obeying the king 
nwjndgM, *8 l^"g ^ ^^^ ^^^S ^^ ^^^ I «"d they satis- 
•Sw^rt"** fied their consciences by resolving to meddle 
K^f<2S. »o further after he was gone. They de- 
^» manded for their greater security special in- 

structions in writing, and a pardon if their consent 
should prove to have been a crime. This being grant- 
ed, they complied. The remaining judges, who were 
next called in, agreed to the same terms, Sir James 
Hales, a Protestant, alone holding out to the last. 
The Solicitor-General Gosnold resisted long. " How 
the duke and the Earl of Shrewsbury handled him,** 
And the ^^7' Moutaguo, ** he can tell himself.** ^ 
teauiT" Gosnold, too, yielded at last, and the letters 
completed, patent were drawn out, engrossed, and passed 
under the Great Seal. The king*s sisters were de- 
clared incapable of succeeding to the crown, as being 
both of them illegitimate. With a strange inconse- 
quence of reasoning, it was added that^ even had th^ 
birth been pure, being but of half-blood to the king, 
they would not be his heirs ; ^ and, further, they might 
compromise the country by undesirable marriages. 
The succession was therefore disposed in the altered 
order which Edward had prescribed ; and the document 
being prepared, it remained only that Northumberland 
should compel every one whose rank or influence made 
him formidable, to conunit himself to the substitutioD 
by his signature. 

1 It were curious to know — Shrewsbury had been active in opposltiea 
to the duke, and, afler Edward's death, was among the first to dedara 
against him. 

s ** As also for that the said Lady Mary and Lady Elisabeth b« mto nt 
but of the half-blood, and, therefore, by the antk^nt law% statutes, and 
customs of this realm, be not inheritable unto us, although they were legit- 
imate, as thc3' be not indeed." — Letters Pateat for the LimitatioD of tha 
Crown : Quetn Jane and Queem Mary, p. 98. 
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On the 21st of June he collected at Greenwich the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan- ^^^ 
celior, twenty-two peers, eight eldest sons of ■*«■•* 5 
peers, ministers, secretaries of state, judges, officers of 
the household. Of all whose support would be useful, 
of all whose opposition had to be dreaded. Lord Wil- 
liam Howard and Lord Derby alone were absent, and 
Lord Derby was represented by his son. The rest 
came together at the duke's bidding, and, willingly or 
unwillingly, gave their names to his design.^ 

^ I transcribe Mr. Nicholses excellent analrsis of the signaturee: — 

Great officers of State and Peers: 
The Archbishop of Canterbnr}' ; Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, Lord Chan- 
•ellor; Marquis of Winchester, Lord Treasurer; Duke of Northumberland, 
Grand Master of the Household; Earl of Bedford, Lord Privy Seal; Duke 
of Suffolk ; Marquis of Northampton ; Earis of Arundel, Oxford, West- 
moreland, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Huntinp^don, and Pembroke; Lord 
Clinton, Lord Darcy; the Bishop of London; Lords Abergavenny, Cobham, 
Grey de Wilton, Windsor, Bray, Wentworth, Rich, Willoughby, and 
Paget 

Eldest Sons of Peers: 
Lords, Warwick, son of the Duke of Northumberland, Fitzwnlters, of 
the Earl of Sussex, Talbot, of the Earl of Shrewsbury, St John of Basing, 
of the Marquis of Winchester. Russell, of the Earl of Bedford, Fitswarren, of 
the Earl of Bath, Gerald Fitzgerald, heir of the earidom of Kildare, Strange, 
son of Lord Derby, Lord Thomas Grey, brother of the Duke of Sutfolk. 
Officers of the Household: 
Sir R. Cheyne, Treasurer and Warden of the Cinq Ports, commonly 
called Lord Warden; Sir William Cavendish, Treasurer of the Chamber; 
Sir Richard Cotton, Controller; Sir John Gates, Yioe-Chamberlain. 
Secretaries of State: 
Sir William Petre, Sir William Cecil, Sir John Cheke. 
Judges: 
Sir Roger Cholmeley, Chief Justice of the Ejng*s Bench; Sir Edward 
Montague, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; Henry Bradshaw, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer; Sir John Baker, Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Sir Humfrey Brown, Justice of the Common Pleas; Sir William Portmaii, 
JuBtioe of the ELing's Bench; Sir Robert Bowes, Master of the Rolls. 
The King*8 Sergeant: 

James Dyer. 

The Solicitor-General: 

John GoenoUL 
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They signed without order ; ardent Protestants side 
by side with the attached friends of Mary ; city mer- 
chants intermixed with privy councillors ; and some 
names appear in so singular a connexion, that it is 
hazardous to suggest the principle which guided the 
arrangement.* Tlie judges, when they produced the 
But the documcut, again protested that it was worth- 
SPnS^ai*'^ less, and they must have signed as a form ; 
•nend. Cecil, after long refusal, wrote his name at 
last at the king's desire ; but insisting, as he did it, that 
he signed only as a witness. Many, perhaps, like 
Montague, saved their consciences with an intention of 
resisting afterwards when the king should have died. 
Some signed, it can hardly be doubted, with a deliber- 
ate intention of deceiving and betraying the Duke of 
Northumberland. Winchester, Bedford, and Cheyne 
continued their opposition, notwithstanding their appar- 
ent compliance; and were insisting in council, two 
days after, on the necessity of maintaining the original 
Act of Succession.^ 

Cranmer, though he Iieaded the list, was the last 
Crasmer who Subscribed on the 21st of June. The 
toaign. archbishop who had been on bad terms with 

Privy Councillors: 

Sir John Mason, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Richard Sackville, Sir Edward 
North, Sir Anthony St. Leger, Sir Richard Southwell. 
Knights of the Privy Chamber: 

Sir Thomas Wroth, Sir Henry Sydney, Sir Maurice Berkeley, Sir Nieb- 
olas Throgmorton, Sir Richard Blount, Sir Henry Gage. 

[The Lord Mayor: Sir George Barnes. 

Aldermen: Sir John Gresliam, Sir Andrew Judd, Sir Richard Dobba, 
Sir Augustine Hinde, Sir John Lambard, Sir Thomas Offley. 

Sheriff of Middlesex: Sir William Garrard. 

Sheriffs of Kent and Surrey: Sir Anthony Brown, Sir Robert SouthweD. 

Six Merchants of the Staple; Six Merchants Adventurers.] 

The mayor and the citizens did not sign till the 8th of July. 

1 Lord Paget, for instance, is separated fVom the peers, and appears 
between Sir Anthony St Leger and Sir Thomas Wroth. 

* Scheyihe to Charles V., June 83. 
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the duke since Somerset's death, was among the latest to 
be informed of his project. He, of all men, had most to 
fear from the accession of the daughter of Queen Cath- 
erine ; but Northumberland knew his disposition too 
well to seek his confidence or expect his support ; ^ he 
had been informed only as soon as his outward concur- 
rence became necessary. On learning the He had w 
duke's intentions, he went at once to Edward, ^*iS*Sf^ 
and, in the presence of Lord Northampton, '^*°*' 
remonstrated with him. Finding the king obstinate, 
he requested a private audience, which the duke was 
too prudent to permit. He then endeavoured to move 
the council. Northumberland told him that the judges 
had acquiesced, and that it was not for him to interfere 
with the king's pleasure ; ^ yet he continued to hold off, 
and, finding his remoif&trances useless, he absented 
himself fi:om Greenwich on the day of the signature. 
But the archbishop's name could not be dispensed with. 
He was sent for, and came in only after the rest had 
signed. He said that he had sworn to maintain the 
will of Henry VIH. If he signed the letters patent, 
he was perjured. The duke and his friends replied 
that they had sworn as well as he, and if he had a 
conscience, so had they. He did not judge their con- 
sciences, he said, but he must act for himself He long 
by his own. He would not sign till he had glHi**' 
again seen his master ; and he was taken to "*"•' 
the king's room. 

Edward there assured him that the change of the 
succession had the sanction of the judges ; neither him- 

1 " The duke never opened his mouth to me to more me; nor his heart 
was not such towards me, seeking long time my destruction, that he 
would ever trust me in such a matter, or think that I would be persuaded 
by him." — Cranmer to Mary: Stiype'i X{/e of Cranmtr. 

« Sttype*8 lAft of Cranmer. 
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self nor his subjects could be bound by his father's 
will ; he had a right to act for the good of the commoii- 
wealth by his own judgment.* The archbishop had 
not been present at Montague's protest, and knew 
nothing of it. He desired to see the judges himself; 
and the judges having satisfied their own consciences 
that treason was not treason while the king lived, now 
told him that he might sign, if he wished it, without 
breach of the law. He returned, still hesitating, to the 
And ligiMd kin£:'s bed-side. Edward told him he hoped 

at \mM, only . ^ . , , , _ .^ . 

on Kdwud't that he would not stand out alone, ^^ and be 
•ntoeaty. moro repugnant to his will than all the rest 
of the council ; " and at this last appeal the archbishop 
yielded. Others signed with mental reservations, of 
which, in their subsequent defence of themselves, they 
made the most. Cranmer made no reservations, and 
pretended to none. When called to account by MarT« 
he said frankly that, when he signed at last, ^^ he did it 
unfeignedly and without dissimulation." ' 

The letters patent were thus completed; but the 
The eooDdi duko Still felt himself insecure, and those who 
bound by a might be suspcctcd of equivocating were comt- 
gagement* pcllcd to bind thcmsclves with a second chain. 
An engagement was attached to the king's autograph 
device, by which all the council, except Lord Arundel, 
promised that they would maintain the succession as 
it was then determined, *^ to the uttermost of their 
power," and "never at any time during their lives 
would swerve from it." * 

1 Stiype's Lift of Cranmer. « nwd. 

• Queen Jane and Queen Mary, p. 90. — Montagae tabacribed to fhis 
with Baker and the Attorney -and Solicitor-General, although thay had 
assured the council to the last that the letters patent were raloeless, and 
bad, as they said, resolved to move no step, after the king*a death, to cany 
them into effect I suppose that the bond was devised to catch thoaa who 
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The last precautions were thus taken, and the con- 
ipirators liad to sit still till the king's death, which was 
now every day expected. Since the 11th of June he 
had eaten nothing ; on the 14th he was ThemaaiNge- 

• 1 mi mentofthe 

thought at one time to be gone. The care wngfacom- 

" ^ , mitted to a 

of him was now exclusively committed to the woman, 
nameless woman, who, when the physicians despaired, 
had professed a behef that she could effect a cure.^ 
But his disorder evidently grew worse, and strange 
assumed anomalous forms ; it was said to be si^w tt^m- 

/*» • /» 1 1 1 selTes, and 

an affection of the lungs ; but symptoms ap- auspiciona 
peared which could have been occasioned by of poison. 
no disorder of the lungs. Eruptions came out over his 
skin ; his hair fell off, and then his nails, and afterwards 
the joints of his toes and fingers ;^ and rumour said 
that Northumberland, having made his arrangements, 
could not afford to wait, and was hastening the natural 
arrival of death with poison.^ 



might bare tugned with reservations, and the judges, haying given their 
names ooce, could not help themselves. 

1 Hayward's Life of Edward VL Schejftae. 

« Scheyfhe. 

< The suspicion that Edward was poisoned was shared both by Catholio 
and Protestant Machyn, a contcmpcraiy citizen of London, says that no 
one doubted it. — Diary, p. 36. Bnrcher, writing to Bullinger, says : " That 
wretch, the Duke of Northumberland, has committed an enormous crime. 
Our excellent king was taken off by poison; his nails and hair fell off,** &c. 
Benard, on the 6th of August, informed Charles Y. that, by Mary's order, 
Edward's body had been examined, and it was found ** que lee artoix des 
piedz luy estoients tumbez et qu*il a est4 empoisonn^." — Renard's De- 
spatches: MS. RoUt Hotue. The symptoms, certainly, do not resemble 
those of any known disorder. On the other hand, when a life came to an 
end on which much depended, there was always a suspicion of poison ; and 
although Northumberland was not a man to have hesitated, had the accel- 
eration of the death been important to him he would have gained no advan- 
tage from it in the least commensurate with the crime. The probable truth 
was perhaps this: that the woman to whose exclusive care the king was 
culpably committed, administered mineral medicines in over-doses, and 
that Edward was in (act poisoned, though not by deliberate malice. 
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for advice 
to the Jim- 



While these events were in progress, Mary, whom 
the duke believed to be ignorant of all that 
had passed, found means, though she was 
narrowly watched, to communicate with 
Scheyfne, and desired him to let the Emperor know 
her situation, and ask his advice. On the 23d of 
June a rising was expected in London.^ The Prot- 
The clergy estaut clerfiv* who were the only persons that 

attempt to . .111 1 .1 

Irritate the heartily cxcrtcd themselves m the conspir- 
agi£ut her; acy, gave out in their pulpits that the king was 
dying, and that religion would be in danger from Mary. 
The people listened so ominously, that the guards at the 
gates were doubled. The Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, 
and the other prisoners in the Tower, who had been al- 
lowed to walk on the leads and in the gardens, were 
confined to their rooms ; Lord Dacres, who was leaving 
London, was detained, and other suspected persons 
were arrested; and on the 24th of June Scheyfne was 
told that the duke found his embarrassments so great, 
Boitheydo that he was giving up the game. Three 
and her * quartcrs of the country were determined to 
oonfldent. support Mary, and her friends on the council 
sent a message thi'ough Scheyfne to the Emperor, to 
say that the slightest demonstration, on his part, in his 
cousin's favour, would suffice to ensure her ac- 



cession 



2 



In his extremity Northumberland was obliged again 
Northomber- to appeal to Fraucc. It was now whispered 
connects him- at Paris that, should Mary become queen. 
Fiance, Charles had already destined her for Philip 
of Spain ; and the union of England and Spain, under 
a common sovereign, was a danger which every French 



1 Noailles. 

s Scbey&e to Charles Y. : MS, RolU ffouit. 
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1668.] Mary is warned to fly to Norfolk. 478 

statesman felt himself called upon to make an effort to 
•prevent. In the last week in June, therefore, fresh 
communications passed between the King of France 
and the conspirators ; promises were given of help, at 
which the duke recovered heart; he de- Andpwpawt 
manded a loan from the city, and when there Jj^jjby 
was hesitation, he threatened that the volun- **"*• 
tary loan should be a forced one. Troops were raised 
in all directions ; the forts in Essex were dismantled of 
cannon to furnish the fleet ; and by the 1st of July 
twenty sail were ready armed and manned at Green- 
wich to intercept any descent which might be attempted 
from Flanders : Scheyfhe comforted himself with ascer- 
taining that the crews had been pressed, and were not 
to be depended on; but the preparations in London 
threatened to crush resistance in the capital. 

On the 4th of July the king was believed to be dead. 
A wan face had been seen at a window of the palace 
at Greenwich ; Edward had been lifted out of bed, 
and carried to the casement, that the people might as- 
sure themselves with their own eyes that he was living. 
But the suspicion was only deepened ; the spectators 
believed that they had seen a corpse.^ Scheyfhe was 
informed minutely of the circumstances of the letters 
patent, which had before been only gradually com- 
municated to him. Parliament would meet in Sep- 
tember, when it was likely that all would go well 
again ; but the danger was that in the meantime Mary 
would be made away with. She had been Mary is 
warned by some secret friend to move further to Norfolk. 
from London, if possible, to Framlingham Castle, in 
' Norfolk, where she would find friends.^ 

On the first Sunday in the month it was observed 
1 Scheyffae. < Scheyftie to the Emperor, Jolj 4. 
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that the preacher at Paul's Cross ** did neither pray for 
the Lady Mary's Grace, nor the Lady Elizabeth's,'' ^ 
On the Friday following the French ambassador de- 
tected an unusual movement : he had been promised an 
audience, but a message was brought to put him off. 
There was no longer any king in England. On the 
July. evening of Thursday, the 6th of July, the 

Edward dies, anniversary, as pious Catholics did not fail to 
observe, of the execution of Sir Thomas More, the last 
male child of the Tudor race had ceased to suffer. 
I Qrty Frian* ChromdU. 
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